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CELIBACY  AND  MONACHISM. 

BY  REV.  JAMES  GODKIN. 

Great  stress  is  laid  by  churchmen  on  what  is  called  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Fathers.  Surely  such  men  cannot  have  studied  the  history  of  those  Fathers, 
nor  attended  to  the  motives  from  which  imperial  edicts  were  issued  to  bring 
councils  together ;  nor  to  the  manner  in  which  majorities  were  secured  in  these 
assemblies.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  Fathers  were  sometimes 
unanimous;  but  it  was  in  the  work  of  mischief  that  they  were  so — in  propa¬ 
gating  the  worst  abuses  of  Christianity. 

Their  wonderful  unanimity  on  the  subject  of  this  chapter  is  thus  noticed  by 
Dean  Waddington: — “It  is  a  fact  demanding  observation,  that  the  Fathers  of 
the  ancient  church  who  flourished  about  this  period,  (in  the  fourth  century) 
among  whom  were  many  eloquent,  and  learned,  and  pious  men,  were  favour¬ 
able,  without  one  exception,  to  the  establishment  of  monasticism  ;  for  though 
it  might  be  beneath  the  ofhce  of  reason  to  investigate  the  motives  of  the  illite¬ 
rate  enthusiasts  who  began  the  work,  it  would  be  improper  to  pass  over  with¬ 
out  comment  the  considerate  labours  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  completed  it. 
Moreover,  as  they  were  apt  enough  to  differ  on  some  other  points,  in  which 
the  interests  of  religion  were  concerned,  and  as  they  delivered  on  all  occasions 
their  particular  opinions  with  great  boldness  and  independence,  their  unanimity 
in  the  introduction  of  one  grand  innovation,  is  by  that  circumstance  still  farther 
recommended  to  our  attention. . We  should,  moreover,  in  attempt¬ 

ing  to  account  for  this  agreement,  always  bear  in  mind,  that  the  early  patrons 
of  monasticism  were,  with  very  few  exceptions.  Orientals  or  Africans — men 
of  ardent  temperament  and  impetuous  imagination ;  among  whom  the  theory 
of  religion  too  frequently  tended  to  mysticism,  and  its  practice  to  mere  sensi¬ 
ble  ceremony,  and  bodily  mortification.”* 

In  consequence  of  this  ominous  revolution  in  the  sentiments  of  the  profess¬ 
ing  church,  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony  was  renounced  by  all  who  aspired 
to  a  character  for  eminent  sanctity.  Thousands  forswore  it,  and  retired  from 
temptation  to  the  wilderness,  or  the  monastery,  carrying  with  them  a  plague 
of  the  heart,  for  which  marriage  is  the  divinely  appointed  remedy.  Hence,, 
also,  hundreds  of  married  men  abandoned  their  wives  and  families,  thus  break¬ 
ing  through  the  most  sacred  obligations  to  win  the  praises  of  an  apostatizing 
church.  Aspiring  to  be  angels,  they  sunk  below  the  level  of  men — and  unna¬ 
turally  sacrificing  the  endearments  of  hallowed  domestic  affection,  they  vainly 
sought  a  compensating  relief  in  solitary,  remorseful  vice;  or  amid  the  social 
abandonment  of  the  convent,  in  those  secret  haunts  of  unblushing  sin,  where 
conscience  and  natural  afiection  lie  buried  together. 

*  Church  Hist.c  .  xix.  p.  369.  The  same  writer  observes,  that  celibacy  was  considered  a  heresy 
in  the  times  of  Irenaeus. 
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Even  Catholic  writers  describe  the  convents  of  the  middle  ages  as  brothels 
of  licentiousness.  And  St.  Bernard,  in  the  12th  century,  is  obliged  to  confess 
and  lament  that  “  episcopi  et  sacerdotes  faciunt  quae  non  conveniunt.” — Again, 
“quae  enim  in  occulto  hunt  ab  episcopis,  turpe  est  dicere.”*  When  convents 
are  multiplying,  and  Rome  is  making  clerical  converts,  the  public  should  get 
some  idea  of  the  ripened  fruits  of  celibacy. 

The  first  council  that  “forbid”  marriage  to  the  clergy  was  that  ofEliberis, 
in  Spain,  in  the  year  305.  The  Council  of  Neocesarea,  in  314,  decreed  that 
every  priest  who  would  marry  should  be  degraded.  The  first  Council  of  Nice, 
which  was  held  in  325,  would  have  forced  all  the  clergy  to  put  away  their 
wives,  but  for  the  strenuous  interference  of  Bishop  Paphnutius,  who,  though 
himself  a  single  man,  opposed  this  abominable  measure,  and  prevented  its  pass¬ 
ing.  The  public  opinion,  however,  and  custom  of  the  church,  enforced  by  the 
restless  and  intolerant  fanaticism  of  the  monks,  was  more  powerful  than  law, 
and  accordingly  every  married  minister  was  looked  down  on  as  vile  and  de¬ 
graded.  A  few  nobly  protested  against  this  feature  of  the  apostacy,  but  their 
voices  were  silenced  by  ecclesiastical  fulminations ;  and  the  fierce  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  the  monkish  prelates  bore  all  before  them. 

But  such  shocking  outrages  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  revelation  were  not 
suffered  to  pass  with  impunity.  The  social  affections,  thus  turned  by  eccle¬ 
siastical  interdicts  from  their  holiest  channel,  found  other  issues,  dark  and  foul, 
and  defiled  all  that  they  touched.  “Nuns”  protected  by  their  vows,  dressed 
gaily,  put  on  every  meretricious  art,  exposed  themselves  in  public  promiscuous 
baths,  frequented  the  theatres,  where  the  grossest  scenes  were  exhibited — 
flirted  with  their  monkish  paramours,  who  were  frequently  at  their  sides,  even 
in  the  church,  and  during  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries.  They  also 
lived  together  in  the  same  religious  houses ;  and  it  was  notorious  to  the  great 
scandal  of  the  church,  and  grief  of  the  Fathers,  that  they  also  slept  together, 
though  under  solemn  assurances  that  nothing  worse  than  Christian  affection 
should  be  the  result!  t  True,  these  holy  women  were  not  called  wives,  (that 
word  was  detestable,)  but  “sisters”  and  (ayart;;)  “darlings.”  Never  was  their 
vow  of  virginity  to  be  broken.  But  their  virginity  was  not  that  of  the  heart; 

'  it  was  outward,  formal,  factitious,  physical.  And  even  the  bishops,  who  pub¬ 
licly  lamented  these  “abominations,”  seemed  to  know  so  little  of  real  purity, 
that  numbers  of  these  “easy,  fond,  familiar,”  intrepid  virgins — in  climates, 
too,  where  heroic  chastity  is  rare — were  compelled,  as  a  preparation  for  com¬ 
munion,  to  submit  to  a  most  humiliating  test.J 

But  it  is  painful  even  to  refer  to  so  odious  a  subject.  The  fact  is,  that  cor¬ 
ruption  ran  to  such  an  excess,  that  money  was  devoted  to  the  endowment  of 
religious  houses  from  the  most  detestable  motives.  Men  of  property,  in  the 
vigour  of  life,  erected  institutions  of  this  kind,  of  which  they  were  constituted 
governors,  and  into  these  sanctified  dens  of  pollution  youth  and  beauty  were 
inveigled,  to  the  destruction  of  innumerable  souls. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  uninitiated  to  conceive  the  deprivation  of  the 
moral  feelings  that  came,  in  the  rapid  progress  of  corruption,  to  be  associated 
with  monastic  devotion.  By  one  sex  the  “Queen  of  Heaven”  has  been  re¬ 
garded  with  burning  passion,  as  any  one  may  see  by  reading  the  “  Glories  of 
Maryf  where  a  saint  is  represented  as  “  dancing  before  her  image  in  the  holy 
folly  of  his  love !”  These  delusions  of  the  day — these  waking  dreams  of  an 
unhallowed  imagination,  blind  to  the  boundary  line  which  separates  veneration 
from  irregular  emotion,  giving  its  own  colouring,  and  life,  and  warmth  to  the 

*  Bernard  in  Con.  Rhem.  1728.  See  Edgar,  ch.  15,  passim,  for  a  full  account  of  Dr.  Pusey’s 
more  excellent  way P  Yet  Costerus  and  others  maintained  that  such  men  would  sin  more 
grievously  if  they  married! ! 

t  The  public  condemnation  of  this  practice  contributed  to  Chrysostom’s  banishment  from  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

t  See  Taylor’s  Ancieht  Christianity,  vol.  1,  passim. 
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painting  or  the  statue,  and  exciting  the  worshipper  to  exclaim  with  St.  Ber¬ 
nard — “O  dulcis  osculando  1” — these  day  dreams  would  be  followed,  of  course, 
by  kindred  visions  of  the  night.  With  similar  physical  feelings — perhaps 
more  shocking  still — was  the  Holy  Saviour  regarded  by  the  mock  virgins 
immured  in  nunneries!  It  appears  from  the  reluctant  testimony  of  one  of 
their  own  bishops,  even  in  very  modern  times,  that  the  host  itself  did  not 
escape  unutterable  desecration.  No  wonder  these  prison-houses  are  so  well 
guarded.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  their  wretched,  imbecile  inmates  are 
“given  up  to  work  all  uncleanness  with  greediness.”  In  the  regulations  of  a 
convent  at  Constantinople,  it  was  ordained  that  all  the  males  employed  about 
it  should  be  eunuchs. 

The  monastic  system,  with  its  essential  law  of  celibacy,  is  so  constitution- 
ally,  so  radically  vicious,  that  no  reform  has  ever  been  able  to  cure  it.  In  the 
East,  its  abuses  were  always  notorious  and  enormous.  In  Western  lands,  with 
colder  climes  and  sterner  virtue,  they  sought  by  a  series  of  reformations — but 
sought  in  vain — to  redeem  these  institutions  from  their  inherent  depravity. 
Every  one  of  them  began  with  utter  poverty  and  rigid  sanctity,  and  rapidly 
rose  to  renown  and  opulence;  but  still  more  rapidly  sunk  into  fat  indolence, 
fastidious  luxury,  and  coarse  sensuality. 

Some  eminent  Protestant  writers  have,  indeed,  given  them  credit  for  being 
the  only  depositaries  of  learning  in  dark  times,  and  have  lauded  them,  because 
they 

“  Curbed  the  wild  fury  of  a  barbarous  age,” 

at  a  time  when  society  was  threatened  with  utter  dissolution.  Few  will  deny 
that  the  worst  despotisms  do  something  to  alleviate  the  calamities  which  them¬ 
selves  have  brought  upon  the  people.  A  capricious  munificence,  a  courtly 
elegance,  a  dazzling  grandeur,  may  attract  the  eye  from  a  nation’s  wretched¬ 
ness,  and  plant  flowers  on  the  grave  of  liberty — just  as  the  pomp  of  war,  and 
martial  music,  and  the  shouts  of  victory,  shed  a  delusive  glory  on  the  blood¬ 
stained  battle-field,  and  drown  the  groans  of  dying  fathers,  sons,  and  husbands. 
Shall  we,  therefore,  sing  the  praises  of  despotism  and  war?  The  Church  of 
Rome  brought  night  upon  the  moral  world^  by  excluding  the  Sun  of  Righte¬ 
ousness,  and  is  glorified  by  Protestants,  because  she  dispelled  a  portion  of  the 
gloom,  by  kindling  her  own  baleful  fires  of  fanaticism  and  superstition !  It  is 
even  insinuated  that  Christianity  would  have  perished  from  the  earth,  but  for 
the  church  organization,  the  ecclesiastical  institutions  of  the  fourth  century. 
How  then  did  it  survive  the  Roman  persecutions,  and  rise  to  such  influence  as 
made  it  politic  for  the  imperial  despot,  Constantine,  to  feign  devotion  to  the 
cross?  Oh,  but  it  is  said,  though  it  could  withstand  a  stupendous  and  bloody 
tyranny,  it  could  not  exist  amid  the  anarchy  that  succeeded  the  fall  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Well,  if  the  Gospel,  in  its  native  purity  and  power,  had  shone  upon 
that  chaos,  would  it  not  have  reduced  it  to  order,  and  speedily  developed  the 
elements  of  civilization?  See  what  it  has  done  for  the  self-destroying  canni¬ 
bals  of  the  South  sea  islands.  Had  it  been  left  to  the  individual  convictions 
of  men,  and  to  its  own  uniting,  liberating,  elevating,  and  purifying  tendencies, 
would  it  not  have  saved  Europe  from  centuries  of  ignorance,  slavery,  barbarism, 
war,  and  vice?  The  Nicene  Church  system  was  a  dense  cloud,  that  averted 
the  light  of  heaven  from  the  nations,  and  turned  them  into  a  desert;  and  if  the 
drops  that  fell  from  it  produced  here  and  there  a  sickly  vegetation,  and  if  from 
behind  “the  gloomy  hills  of  darkness”  the  beams  of  truth  gleamed  forth  oc¬ 
casionally,  shall  we  praise  Rome  for  that?  Above  all,  shall  we  praise  the 
monastic  system  ? — a  system  of  which  one  of  its  ablest  apologists  is  compelled 
to  speak  in  the  following  terms: — 

“  At  the  same  time,  we  ought  not  to  forget,  that  even  in  those  times  to  which 
their  utility  was  confined,  it  was  continually  obstructed,  both  by  the  original 
defects  of  their  system,  and  its  consequent  corruptions.  Almost  from  the  first 
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establishment  in  the  East,  no  less  than  in  the  West,  we  find  them  the  faithfu'l 
defenders,  if  not  parents,  of  superstitious  abuse.  The  adoration  of  saints, 
the  miraculous  qualities  of  relics,  and  the  homage  due  to  them^ — and,  above 
all,  the  sanctity  and  worship  of  images,  have  been  inculcated  with  peculiar 
zeal  by  the  monks  of  every  order,\in  every  age  of  the  church.  Again,  as  they 
ever  have  been  the  patrons  of  religious  abuse,  so  have  they  inflexibly  op¬ 
posed  any  general  attempt  at  church  reform.  Reforms,  indeed,  in  their  pecu¬ 
liar  establishments,  have  been  incessant.  Such,  again,  as  touched  the  discipline 
of  the  secular  clergy,  have  sometimes  found  support  in  the  jealousy  of  the  re- 
o-ular  orders.  But  any  exertion,  tending  to  the  restoration,  of  pure  Christi¬ 
anity  has  ever  found  its  fiercest  opponents  in  the  cloister;  and  through  such 
opposition  many  unscriptural  practices  have  been  perpetuated,  botli  in  the 
Eastern  and  Western  churches.  Of  course,  it  is  not  intended  to  ascribe  to 
them  all  the  corruptions  of  religion ;  indeed,  we  have  already  traced  the  origin 
of  many  of  these  to  a  period  preceding  the  creation  of  monachism.  The 
‘vices  of  the  clergy’  are  acknowledged  in  ecclesiastical  records,  long  before 
the  prevalence  of  monastic  influence;  and  it  seems  probable,  even,  that  the 
traffic  in  indulgences,  finally  so  scandalous  to  the  mendicants,  was  begun  by 
the  bishops.  But  all  the  existing  abuses  were  carefully  nourished  and  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  hands  of  monks;  and  the  execution  of  miracles  and  other  popular 
impostures,  was  conducted  with  peculiar  ingenuity  and  success  by  the  inmates 
of  the  monastery.  And  we  may  add,  that  the  lucrative  system  of  purgatory 
was  then  most  zealously  supported,  as,  indeed,  the  wealth  which  flowed  from 
it  was  distributed  for  the  most  part  among  those  establishments.”* 

And  yet  this  is  the  “body  of  religious  persons,  who,”  according  to  the  en¬ 
lightened  author  just  quoted,  “formed,  for  the  space  of  five  or  six  centuries, 
the  most  respectable  portion  of  the  Christian  world.”  Miserable  world,  if 
this  was  the  most  respectable  portion  of  it!  But,  were  not  the  persecuted 
Waldenses  a  more  respectable  portion  of  the  Christian  world'^  than  these 
systematic  deceivers  of  men,  and  mockers  of  God?  Were  not  even  those 
who  sought  reformation  in  the  Church  of  Rome  more  “  respectable  ”  than  its 
fierce  opponents,  the  unprincipled  fomenters  of  every  abuse — the  agents  of 
false  miracles — the  vile  brood  who  fattened  on  every  corruption  ? 

Nor  were  the  fruits  of  celibacy  less  general  or  less  loathsome  among  the 
secular  clergy.  We  have  observed,  that  a  Spanish  Council  issued  the  first 
prohibition  of  marriage  in  the  Christian  church;  but  as  if  Providence  had  as¬ 
signed  to  Rome  a  fatal  pre-eminence  in  every  part  of  the  apostate  system,  it 
appears  that  the  first  genercd  interdict  on  this  subject  was  issued  by  Pope 
Siricius  in  385.  This  Papal  decision  “was  enforced  with  rigour,  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  sanctions  of  Innocent,  Leo,  and  Gregory,  as  well  as  by  the 
Councils  of  Carthage,  Orleans,  Tours,  Toledo,  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Worms,  and 
Mentz,  in  Africa,  France,  Spain,  and  Germany.”  t 

This  is  admitted  by  Roman  Catholic  writers  to  have  been  a  new  law  in  the 
fourth  century.  Compulsory  celibacy  was  unheard  of  for  three  hundred  years 
in  the  church,  except  as  one  of  the  abominations  of  paganism,  or  the  dogmas 
of  heresy.  The  Romans  had  their  vestal  virgins.  Jerome  informs  us,  that 
the  Athenian  Hierophants  endeavoured  to  secure  continency  by  drinking  cold 
hemlock;  the  Egyptian  priesthood,  by  a  rigid  abstinence  from  flesh  and  wine, 
and  the  priests  of  Cybele,  by  mutilation.  The  last  found  an  imitator  in  the 
eminent  Father,  TertuHian.  The  Manicheans,  from  their  Gnostic  antipathy 
to  every  thing  connected  with  the  body,  debarred  their  elect  from  what  they 
considered  the  defilements  of  matrimony.  Such  were  the  examples  followed 
by  the  Catholic  Church  I 

There  is  not  on  record  an  instance  of  such  gigantic  iniquity  as  the  inex¬ 
orable  obstinacy  of  the  Court  of  Rome  on  this  subject.  In  spite  of  the  most 


*  Waddington’s  History  of  the  Church,  p.  411. 


t  Edgar— -Variations,  p.  513, 
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glaring  abuses,  the  most  shocking  violations  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  God — 
in  spite  of  the  most  urgent  remonstrances  from  the  laity,  as  well  as  from  the 
clergy  themselves,  this  anti-christian  law  was  relentlessly  enforced,  especially 
by  Hildebrand,  who  found  it  essential  to  his  scheme  of  universal  monarchy. 
For,  as  Father  Paul  justly  remarks,  the  affections  of  a  married  clergy  for  their 
wives,  their  children,  their  relatives,  their  country,  their  prince,  would  detach 
them  from  the  Roman  See,  and  render  it  impracticable  for  the  Pope  to  use 
them  as  the  instruments  of  his  ambition.  Hence,  the  Satanic  pertinacity  with 
which  this  desolating  policy  was  pursued  in  the  face  of  the  most  appalling  dif¬ 
ficulties.  That  the  general  reader  may  have  some  faint  idea  of  these  difficul¬ 
ties,  as  well  as  of  the  “more  excellent  way”  of  the  Oxford  Divines,  we 
venture  to  add  a  few  touches  more  to  the  sketch  of  clerical  celibacy,  which  we 
have  already  given. 

Some  of  the  more  earnest,  honest,  and  eminent  of  these  heroes  of  sanctity 
have  left  us  proofs  of  the  perils  of  their  vocation,  which  we  know  not  whether 
to  call  mournful  or  ludicrous.  They  literally  made  a  covenant  with  their 
eyes,  that  they  should  never  look  upon  a  woman;  they  fled  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness;  they  were  Stylites,  and  mounted  pillars;  they  were  BoskoU  and  fed, 
all  fours,  on  grass  ;  they  clothed  their  bodies  in  sheep-skin,  sackcloth,  or  iron; 
they  scourged  themselves  with  whips;  rolled  themselves  in  snow,  or  plunged 
into  frozen  streams,  in  order  to  get  the  better  of  the  unclean  devil  with  which 
they  were  tormented!  Even  the  father  of  the  Benedictines,  the  great  reformer 
of  the  monastic  system,  found  it  necessary  to  “roll  his  naked  body  on  nettles 
and  thorns,  till  the  lacerated  carcass,  through  pain,  lost  all  sense  of  pleasure !” 

Such  frantic  struggles  against  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  nature’s  laws, 
could  neither  be  lasting  nor  general.  Many  of  the  clergy  had  recourse  to 
what  was  called  Domeslicism^  and  enjoyed  the  society  of  women  devoted  in 
profession,  though  not  by  vow,  to  virginity,  who  acted  in  the  capacity  of  house¬ 
keepers,  and  not  only  shared  the  holy  man’s  board,  but  also  “his  nightly' 
couch” — a  practice  of  which  Cyprian,  Jerome,  and  Chrysostom  complain 
most  bitterly^  What  is  more  shocking  still,  the  guilty  mistress  confessed  to 
her  reverend  accomplice,  who,  as  Damian  dryly  remarks,  would  not  be  likely 
to  inflict  a  severe  penance.  Attempts  were  made  to  put  down  this  evil.  Some 
councils  decreed  that  the  priest  should  be  deprived  of  all  female  society,  but  a 
mother,  a  sister,  or  an  aunt.  But  horrible  as  is  the  fact,  even  these  were  not 
safe  from  the  hands  that  marriage  would  have  polluted!  “The  Council  of 
Mentz,  therefore,  in  its  tenth  canon,  as  well  as  other  contemporary  and  later 
synods,  had  to  forbid  the  clergy  the  society  of  even  their  nearest  female  rela¬ 
tions.”* 

Even  the  ignorant  and  dissolute  laity  were  so  shocked  w'ith  the  idea  of  mar¬ 
ried  priests,  that  when  Gregory  VII.,  so  much  admired  by  the  Puseyites,  at¬ 
tempted  to  reform  that  portion  of  the  clergy  who  obeyed  the  law  of  God,  and 
lived  in  holy  wedlock,  they  refused  to  receive  baptism  or  the  communion  from 
their  hands.  Laymen  baptized  their  own  children,  spilled  the  consecrated 
wine,  trampled  the  transubstantiated  bread  under  foot,  and  even  in  some  in¬ 
stances  proceeded  to  lay  violent  hands  on  their  pastors.  So  powerfully  had  they 
been  wrought  upon  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  Pope,  to  whom  the  clergy  were 
at  last  compelled  to  submit  after  a  noble  resistance  !  The  melancholy  results 
of  this  victory  over  conscience,  and  divine  law,  and  human  virtue,  history  has 
too  plainly  told.  It  polluted  the  hierarchy  from  its  head  to  its  lowest  mem¬ 
bers ;  and  throughout  England,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  filled  the 
church  with  the  most  revolting  impurity,  which  was,  to  a  great  extent,  sanc- 
’  tinned  by  ecclesiastical  law.  The  German  clergy,  who,  with  their  emperor, 
in  a  body  sought  a  release  from  their  bonds,  confessed  to  the  Pope,  that  not 
one  in  fifty  of  their  number  was  living  in  chastity.  Previous  to  the  Reforma- 

♦  Bin.  vii.  137;  Labb.  xL  586. 
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tion,  the  Swiss  compelled  every  one  of  their  priests  to  keep  a  concubine  for 
the  protection  of  their  own  wives  and  daughters.  Was  it  better  with  the  nun¬ 
neries  ?  ^‘‘Aujour  (Thui  voiler  tine  Jille  c^est  la  proslUuer.’’'^  But  it  is  time 
to  draw  a  veil  over  this  hateful  picture,  which  we  should  not  exhibit  even  thus 
partially,  but  for  the  boasting  of  the  Romanists  and  the  infatuation  of  the  Pu- 
seyites. 


THE  NATURE  AND  NECESSITY  OF  OUR  UNION  TO  CHRIST. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  work  entitled  “Familiar  Letters,”  by  the 
late  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson,  President  of  Princeton  College.  Its  republica¬ 
tion  will  be  regarded  as  opportune  by  our  readers,  and  will  amply  repay  them 
for  the  careful  perusal. — Ed. 

LETTER  XVII. 

THE  NATURE  OF  THE  BELIEVER’s  UNION  TO  CHRIST  BRIEFLY  EXPLAINED,  AND 
THE  NECESSITY  OF  IT  ASSERTED  AND  DEFENDED. 

YiV, — If  you  mean  no  more  by  your  “  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  that  union 
to  Christ,  which  I  so  often  mentioned,”  but  that  you  cannot  form  any  adequate 
idea  of  this  incomprehensible  mystery,  it  is  nothing  wonderful.  There  are 
multitudes  of  things,  whose  existence  you  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with, 
yet  of  whose  special  manner  of  existence  you  can  have  no  idea.  You  have  no 
reason,  therefore,  to  doubt  of  the  believer’s  union  to  Christ,  because  you  do 
not  understand  the  mode  of  it,  any  more  than  you  have  to  doubt  the  union  of 
your  own  soul  and  body,  because  you  do  not  understand  the  mode  of  it.  It 
is  a  sufficient  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  that  it  is  revealed  in 
the  word  of  God.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  imperfect  state,  to  know  so 
much  of  the  nature  of  this  union  as  God  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  in  the 
blessed  Oracles  of  truth.  It  is  your  mistake,  to  suppose  that  “our  divines  do 
but  occasionally  mention  this  doctrine,  but  do  not  pretend  to  explain  it.” 
Numbers  of  divines  have  written  well  upon  the  delightful  subject;  though,  I 
confess,  it  is  too  little  considered  by  many  of  our  practical  writers  (as  it  ought 
to  be  considered)  as  being  the  foundation  of  both  our  practice  and  hope. 
Were  it  more  distinctly  considered,  more  particularly  explained,  and  more 
frequently  insisted  upon,  improved,  and  applied,  both  fiom  the  pulpit  and  the 
press,  than  it  is,  it  would  be  a  probable  means  to  check  the  growth  of  those 
dangerous  errors  which  prevail  among  us;  and  to  give  men  a  deeper  sense  of 
the  necessity  of  experimental  vital  piety,  in  order  to  a  well  grounded  hope  of 
the  favour  of  God.  You  have  therefore  reason  to  desire  “a  just,  plain,  and 
fiimiliar  view  of  the  doctrine.”  And  I  shall  endeavour,  according  to  your  de¬ 
sire,  in  as  plain  and  easy  a  manner^as  I  can,  to  give  a  brief  and  distinct  answer 
to  your  several  questions. 

Your  first  question  is,  “  What  is  the  nature  of  that  union  to  Christ,  which 
the  Scriptures  speak  of;  and  what  are  we  to  understand  by  it?”  ' 

In  answer  to  this  question,  it  may  be  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  you 
a  brief  view  of  the  various  representations  of  this  union,  in  the  word  of  God ; 
and  from  thence  proceed  to  take  some  notice  of  the  special  nature  of  it,  as  it 
is  represented  in  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  sometimes  represented  by  the  strongest  expressions  that  human  lan¬ 
guage  can  admit,  and  even  compared  to  the  union  between  God  the  Father 
and  God  the  Son.  Thus  John  xviii.  11,  21 — 23:  “  Holy  Father,  keep  through 
thine  own  name  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may  be  one,  as 
we  are.  That  they  may  all  be  one,  as  thou.  Father,  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee, 
that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us.  That  they  may  be  one,  even  as  we  are  one. 
I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one.” 

•  Paol,  i.  32;  Brays,  iii.  610,  611.— -See  Edgar,  c.  15,  passim. 
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This  wmon  is  sometimes  represented  in  Scripture  by  lively  metaphors  and 
resemblances. 

It  is  compared  to  the  union  of  a  vine  and  its  branches.  Thus  John  xv.  4, 
5:  “Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself, 
except  it  abide  in  the  vine,  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide  in  me.  I  am  the 
vine,  and  ye  are  the  branches.  He  that  abideth  in  me,  and  I  in  him,  the  same 
bringeth  forth  much  fruit:  for  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing.*’ 

It  is  compared  to  the  union  of  our  meat  and  drink  with  our  bodies.  Thus 
John  vi.  56,  57:  “  He  that  eateth  my  flesh,  and  drinketh  my  blood,  dwelleth 
in  me,  and  I  in  him.  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the 
Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me.” 

It  is  frequently  compared  to  the  union  of  the  body  to  the  head.  Thus  Eph. 
iv.  15,  16:  “But  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all 
things,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ :  from  whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined 
together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to  the 
eflfectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  makelh  increase  of  the  body, 
unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love.” 

It  is  sometimes  compared  to  the  conjugal  union.  Thus  Eph.  v.  23,  30: 
“  For  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the 
church  :  and  he  is  the  Saviour  of  the  body.  For  we  are  members  of  his  body, 
of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones,”  Rom.  vii.  4:  “  Wherefore,  my  brethren,  ye 
also  are  become  dead  to  the  law  by  the  body  of  Christ,  that  ye  should  be  mar* 
ried  to  another,  even  to  him  who  is  raised  from  the  dead,  that  we  should  bring 
forth  fruit  unto  God,” 

It  is  likewise  compared  to  the  union  of  a  building,  whereof  Christ  is  consi¬ 
dered  as  tlie  foundation,  or  chief  corner-stone.  Thus  1  Pet.  ii.  4 — 6:  “To 
whom  coming,  as  unto  a  living  stone,  disallowed  indeed  of  men,  but  chosen  of 
God,  and  precious;  ye  also  are  built  up  a  spiritual  house,  a  holy  priesthood, 
to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ.  Where¬ 
fore  also  it  is  contained  in  the  Scripture,  Behold,  I  lay  in  Zion  a  chief  corner¬ 
stone,  elect,  precious.” 

I  might  add,  that  this  union  is  sometimes  represented  in  Scripture  by  an 
identity  or  sameness  of  spirit.  Thus  1  Cor.  vi.  17  :  “  He  that  is  joined  unto 
the  Lord  is  one  spirit.” 

It  is  sometimes  represented  by  an  identity  of  body.  Thus  1  Cor,  xii.  12, 
27 :  “For  as  the  body  is  one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the  members 
of  that  body  being  many,  are  one  body;  so  also  is  Christ.  Now  ye  are  the 
body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular.” 

It  is  also  represented  by  an  identity  of  interest.  Matt.  xxv.  40 :  “  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.”  Christ  and  believers  have  one  common 
Father.  John  xx.  17:  “I  ascend  unto  my  Father,  and  your  Father,  and  to 
my  God,  and  your  God.”  They  have  one  common  inheritance.  Rom.  viii. 
17;  “  Heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ.”  -And  they  have  one  com¬ 
mon  place  of  eternal  residence.  John  xiv.  3:  “  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a 
place  for  you,  I  will  come  again,  and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that  where  I 
am  there  ye  may  be  also.” 

From  this  brief  and  general  view  of  the  scriptural  representations  of  our 
union  with  Christ,  I  now  proceed  to  consider,  something  distinctly,  what  is 
the  special  nature  of  this  union,  and  what  we  are  to  understand  by  it.  Now 
it  may  not  be  improper,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  it  negatively.,  and  say 
what  it  is  not,  before  I  enter  upon  an  affirmative  explication  and  illustration 
of  it. 

^  I  need  not  take  any  pains  to  convince  you,  that  this  union  is  not  an  essen¬ 
tial  or  personal  union.  The  union  of  the  Trinity  in  the  godhead,  is  essential: 
the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  nature  in  Christ,  is  personal.  Put  it  were 
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blasphemy  to  suppose  either  of  these  kinds  of  union  in  the  case  before  us. 
Should  we  suppose  the  former,  we  should  attribute  divine  perfection  to  our¬ 
selves.  Should  we  suppose  the  latter,  we  should  make  ourselves  joint-media¬ 
tors  of  the  covenant  with  the  glorious  Redeemer.  Either  of  which  are  too 
horribly  profane  to  find  any  admission  into  our  minds.  Though  Christ  and 
believers  are  one,  as  be  and  the  Father  are  one,  this  is  to  be  understood  with 
respect  to  the  resemblance  there  is  in  point  of  reality  and  nearness  of  union ; 
and  not  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  kind  of  it. 

It  is  likewise  unnecessary  to  endeavour  to  prove  to  you,  that  this  union  is 
not  of  the  same  kind  with  those  natural  and  local  unions,  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  Though  the  word  union  is  apt  to  carry  away  our  minds  into  an 
imagination  of  a  contact,  mixture,  inhesion,  or  the  like,  we  are  to  remember, 
that  these  are  too  gross  and  low  conceptions  of  this  astonishing  mystery,  to  be 
entertained  by  us.  We  are  to  remember,  that  our  union  is  to  him  who  “is 
by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,”  and  who  is  “set  down  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  Majesty  on  high.” 

These  things  need  not  be  insisted  upon ;  the  mere  proposfng  of  them  com¬ 
pels  your  assent.  But  it  seems  there  is  another  thing  requires  more  particular 
consideration,  which  is,  that  the  union  I  am  treating  of,  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  mere  civiV or  political  union.  It  is  through  want  of  a  right  view  of  the 
gospel  mystery,  that  you  tell  me,  “You  can  understand  no  more  by  our  be¬ 
ing  united  to  Christ,  than  a  near  relation  to  him  as  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
and  “  if  there  be  any  more  implied  in  it  than  a  relative  and  political  union 
(you  confess)  you  have  no  idea  of  it.”  I  hope,  sir,  your  internal  experience 
has  in  this  case  gone  “  beyond  your  speculation.”  Your  state,  I  think,  must 
otherwise  be  most  dangerous  and  miserable.  If  you  will  view  the  scriptural 
representations  which  1  have  already  given  of  this  matter,  you  must  see  that 
there  is  much  more  than  a  mere  relative,  civil,  or  political  union,  implied  in 
these  emphatical  expressions,  of  being  “  one  w’ith  Christ  as  he  is  one  with  the 
Father of  “  abiding  in  him  and  he  in  us  ;”  of  being  united  “  as  the  vine  and 
the  branches;”  of  being  so  joined  to  the  Lord, as  to  be  one  Spirit  with  him; 
of  being  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular ;  with  others  of  the  like 
nature.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  rational  construction  of  these  and  the 
like  passages  of  Scripture,  upon  the  supposition  of  a  mere  political  union.  And 
you  must  acknowledge,  that  a  political  or  relative  union  is  not  peculiar  to  be¬ 
lievers.  “All  power  is  given  to  Christ  both  in  heaven  and  earth.”  Angels, 
men,  and  devils,  are  in  this  sense  united  under  the  kingdom  and  government 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  shall  accordingly  be  all  accountable  to  him  in 
the  day  of  retribution.  This,  therefore,  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  the  union 
in  question. 

I  shall  proceed  now  to  consider  affirmatively  (according  to  the  light  given 
us  in  Scripture)  what  the  nature  of  the  union  is.  And  here, 

1.  It  must  be  considered  as  a  mystical  union  :  “  This  (says  the  apostle)  is 
a  great  mystery,”  Eph.  v.  32.  So  great  as  to  admit  of  no  clear  and  full  illus¬ 
tration,  at  least  in  this  imperfect  state.  From  whence  we  have  a  farther  evi¬ 
dence,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  relative  and  political  union-,  in  which  there  is  no¬ 
thing  mysterious,  nothing  but  what  is  familiar  and  easy  enough  to  be  under¬ 
stood  ;  while  the  union  under  consideration  is  altogether  incomprehensible. 
The  reality  and  certainty  of  this  union  is  clearly  revealed,  and  the  blessed 
effects  of  it  are  experienced  by  all  the  children  of  God ;  but  the  manner  of  it 
(like  the  divine  person,  God  incarnate,  to  whom  we  are  all  united)  is  not  only 
above  our  knowledge,  but  above  our  search  and  inquiry.  This  may  perhaps 
be  matter  of  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  some,  against  the  doctrine  before  us,  that 
it  is  inscrutable  and  unintelligible:  but  the  same  objection  lies  against  the  most 
important  articles  of  our  faith  and  hope ;  and  even  against  many  undoubted 
certainties  in  the  kingdom  of  nature  as  well  as  of  grace.  There  is  the  same 
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reason  to  doubt  of  the  union  of  the  three  Persons  in  the  Godhead,  of  the  union 
of  the  divine  and  human  nature  in  the  person  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  even  the 
union  of  our  own  souls  and  bodies.  We  may  have  reason  to  believe,  what 
our  reason  cannot  search  out,  nor  inquire  into :  and  when  that  is  the  cas^e,  the 
more  mysterious  and  unsearchable  is  the  modus  of  any  thing  which  God  hath 
revealed,  the  more  it  should  be  the  subject  of  our  acknowledgment  and  admira¬ 
tion.  Thus  in  the  present  case,  because  “  this  is  the  Lord  s  doing,  and  mar¬ 
vellous  in  our  eyes therefore  should  we  adore  the  wonderful  dispensation 

of  grace,  and  “rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it.  o  u 

2.  I  must  also  observe  to  you,  that  this  is  a  spiritual  union,  buch  a  union 
whereby  being  joined  “to  the  Lord  we  are  one  spirit  with  him,”  1  Cor.  vi. 
17,  By  which  we  may  understand,  that  believers  partake  of  the  same  divine 
Spirit,  and  the  same  divine  influences  and  operations  with  our  blessed  Media¬ 
tor  and  Master :  this  difference  being  excepted,  that  we  have  only  lower  de¬ 
grees  of  the  divine  communications;  but  “to  him  God  giveth  not  the  Spirit 
by  measure.”  We  partake  of  the  rays  ;  he  of  the  full  sun  of  divine  light  and 
grace;  and  in  him  are  “all  the  treasures  of  grace,”  as  in  the  repository  or 
fountain  from  whence  we  derive  those  supplies  of  which  we  are  partakers. 
The  blessed  Spirit,  who  is  in  Christ  an  infinite  fountain  of  all  grace,  commu¬ 
nicates  some  emanations  of  the  same  grace  to  us,  whereby  we  are  (iliough  in 
a  low  and  imperfect  degree)  confor/ned  to  the  divine  will,  made  “partakers  oi 
the  divine  nature,”  have  “  Christ  dwelling  in  us,  and  we  in  him.”  I  confess, 

1  am  afraid,  in  this  mysterious  depth  of  divine  wisdom  and  grace,  of  “  darken- 
ino-  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge.”  1  shall  therefore  not  adventure 
to'lnquire  into  the  mode  of  this  “  unity  of  spirit  ”  in  Christ  and  believers  ;  but 
only  endeavour  to  consider  it  in  a  scriptural  and  practical  light:  m  such  a 
light  as  it  is  necessary  it  should  be  considered  and  understood,  by  all  that 
would  obtain  a  sure  foundation  of  hope,  and  needed  supplies  of  grace  and 

strength,  for  a  holy  and  spiritual  walk  with  God. 

Let  it  then  be  first  observed,  that  by  this  union  believers  have  all  needlul 
supplies  of  grace  treasured  up  for  them  in  Christ.  In  which  respect,  it  is 
said,  “All  things  are  theirs:  for  they  are  Christ’s;  and  Christ  is  Cods, 

1  Cor.  iii.  21,  23.  “  In  Christ  are  hid  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  know¬ 

ledge:  and  we  are  complete  in  him,  who  is  the  head  of  all  principality  and 
power,”  Col.  ii.  3,  10.  By  which  means  believers  are  “  blessed  with  all  spi¬ 
ritual  blessings  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ.”  Eph.  i.  3. 
made  of  God  unto  them  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and 
redemption,”  1  Cor.  i.  30.  By  these  and  other  like  texts  of  Scripture,  be¬ 
lievers  have  matter  of  great  consolation,  even  in  their  sharpest  temptations  and 
lowest  frames;  in  that  how  dead  soever  their  actions  may  be,  and  how  dark 
soever  their  circumstances  may  appear,  they  have  an  inexhaustible  fountain  ol 
grace  treasured  up  for  them  in  Christ;  and  by  virtue  of  their  union  to  iim, 
they  have  an  interest  in  his  person,  they  have  an  interest  in  his  graces,  and  are 
secure  of  all  necessary  communications  of  grace  as  he  shall  see  their  case  re¬ 
quire.  The  believer’s  refuge  therefore,  in  all  his  trials,  in  all  his  prevailing 
darkness,  deadness,  temptation,  and  imperfection,  is  to  act  faith  in  Christ,  for 
grace  to  help  in  time  of  need.  There  is  a  sufficient  stock  laid  up  for  him  in 
the  hands  of  Christ;  and  if  he  will  reach  forth  the  hand  of  the  soul,  and  by  a 
believing  view  of  the  fulness  of  Christ  be  ready  to  receive,  he  shall  sure  y  fin 
the  “grace  of  Christ  sufficient  for  him ;”  and  “  the  strength  of  Christ  made 
perfect  in  his  weakness.”  If  he  will  “  eat  Christ’s  flesh  and  drink  his  bloo  , 
that  is,  if  he  will  exercise  a  lively  faith  in  him,  he  shall  by  virtue  of  this  com¬ 
munication  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  “  dwell  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  him.  John 

vi.  56.  Cl  .  •  »»  •  I 

Hence  also  believers  by  being  “joined  to  the  Lord,  are  one  Spirit 

him  in  another  respect.  They  “  have  the  same  mind  in  them,  that  is  in  Christ 
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Jesus.”  They  have  the  interest  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom  at  heart,  as  their 
own  interest.  They  have  their  wills  in  some  measure  subjected  to  the  will 
of  Christ.  They  “  who  abide  in  him,”  do  carefully  endeavour  “  to  walk  even 
as  he  walked,”  to  make  him  their  exemplar,  in  the  regulation  of  their  affec¬ 
tions,  appetites,  passions,  and  of  their  whole  conduct  and  conversation ;  in  their 
aims,  desires,  delights,  love  to,  and  zeal  for  the  service  of  God ;  in  love  to  the 
brethren,  and  in  their  diligence  and  activity  in  doing  the  work  he  has  appointed 
them,  while  it  is  day.  “  He  that  thus  keepeth  his  commandments,  dwelleth 
in  Christ  and  Christ  in  him:  and  hereby  we  know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by 
the  Spirit  which  he  hath  given  us,”  1  John,  iii.  24.  But  “  he  that  hath  not 
thus  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  is  none  of  his,”  Rom.  viii.  9. 

And  hence  believers  shall  finally  be  perfected,  when  they  come  to  receive 
the  full  communications  of  his  grace,  in  the  future  world.  It  is  by  their  union 
to  Christ,  and  supplies  derived  from  the  fulness  which  is  in  him,  that  glorified 
saints  attain  to  the  perfection  of  knowledge  and  grace.  By  this  are  they  per¬ 
fectly  delivered  from  all  remainders  of  sin  and  corruption:  by  this  are  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  their  souls  brought  into  a  glorious  conformity  unto 
Christ  himself,  that  “they  shall  be  like  him,  when  they  see  him  as  he  is:” 
and  by  this  they  are  completely  qualified  for  the  ravishing  joys  of  the  heaven¬ 
ly  state;  and  the  eternal  praises  of  redeeming  love.  “In  the  dispensation  of 
the  fulness  of  times,  God  will  gather  together  in  one,  all  things  in  Christ,  both 
which  are  in  heaven,  and  which  are  in  earth,  even  in  him.  That  we  should 
be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory,  who  first  trusted  in  Christ.”  Eph.  i.  10,  12.  “I 
in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in  one.  Father,  I 
will,  that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  where  I  am,  that 
they  may  behold  my  glory,  which  thou  hast  given  me.”  John  xvii.  23,  24. 

Here,  sir,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  pause,  and  to  consider  this  with  a 
special  application  to  your  own  state.  It  is  proper  to  consider  where  it  is 
that  you  are  looking  for  supplies  of  grace;  to  your  own  good  purposes  and 
endeavours;  to  your  prayers,  meditations,  good  affections,  and  resolutions,  or 
to  this  inexhaustible  treasury  of  grace,  that  there  is  in  Christ,  to  be  obtained 
by  the  renewed  exercise  faith  in  him.  It  is  proper  to  consider,  whether 
you  are  indeed  “joined  to  the  Lord;”  and  have  “one  Spirit  with  him.” 
Whether  you  have  a  sensible  experience  of  the  blessed  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  divorcing  you  from  your  idols,  mortifying  your  corrupt  appetites  and 
passions,  quickening  your  graces,  and  inflaming  your  affections  to  God  and 
godliness.  At  least,  whether  you  are  groaning  under  the  burden  of  your  im¬ 
perfections;  and  groaning  after  the  quickening  influences  of  the  divine  Spirit 
in  your  soul,  to  bring  and  keep  you  nearer  to  God;  and  whether  the  “Spirit 
does  ”  thus  “  help  your  infirmities,  with  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered.” 
It  is  proper  to  consider,  whether  you  have  the  evidence  of  your  union  to 
Christ,  by  your  being  a  “  partaker  of  the  divine  nature,”  by  your  steady  desire 
and  endeavour  of  conformity  and  subjection  to  the  divine  will,  by  your  having 
the  interest  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom  at  heart,  and  by  keeping  your  eye 
upon  his  glorious  example,  that  you  may  follow  his  steps;  and  whether  you 
are  still  looking  to  him  by  faith,  for  his  quickening  influences,  and  for  an  inte¬ 
rest  in  his  intercession,  whensoever  you  find  yourself  come  short  in  these 
attainments.  You  will  pardon  this  digression,  when  you  consider  by  what 
motive  it  is  occasioned.  You  will  remember,  that  I  am  not  explaining  this 
fundamental  principle  of  Christianity,  as  a  mere  matter  of  speculation,  or  to 
entertain  your  curiosity;  but  that  you  may  know  what  is  the  “hope  of  your 
calling,”  what  the  foundation  of  your  confidence;  and  where  the  returns  are 
to  be  made  for  all  your  experience  of  grace  and  life.  But  it  is  time  I  should 
proceed  to  some  farther  description  of  the  nature  of  that  union  to  Christ 
under  consideration.  I  shall  but  briefly  hint  a  few  particulars  more. 

3.  Then  there  is  such  a  union  between  Christ  and  believers,  whereby  the 
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-whole  church”  becomes  one  alfth^g^s  m 

members  in  psrt.cular  “  He  is  g>ven  '^e  °;"i;“,i,.,-®Eph.  i.  22,  23. 

which  is  his  body,  the  fulness  of  him  that  tiiietn  an  i  viii  27 

-  Now  ye  are  the  body  of  Christ,  and  members  in  particular.  1  •  •  J- 

-Of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  is 

The  whole  church,  whether  militant  or  triump  laii ,  7  jg  the 

Christ  one  church,  one  family,.and  one  b^y  whereof  Chns 
EpQfi  The  family  m  heaven,  indeed,  as  adult  chiiaren,  iia 
■n'posseliJL  lile  the  family  on  earth  as  minors  in  ‘'-jr  "onje,^have^oMy 

necessary  supplies  'for  their  of  Chr*’ 

unto  “  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  mea  gradual  progress  of  grace 

But  then  the  fulness  of  the  glory  in  the  one,  and  t  g  |  /  the  vvhole 
in  the  other,  are  both  the  product  of  their  umo,x  to  Christ.  Ana  a 
church  is  the  body  of  Christ,  so  each  particular  believer  is  *  '"®T,  •  ‘ 

body;  and  hath  b'oth  his  body  and  -^l^-'t^Tthat  wilT not 

with  the  soul  in  its  separate  and  resurrection  and  final 

the  body,  in  its  state  of  dissolution,  w  lere  y  i  S  Jesus  will  God  bring 

renovation  will  be  secured;  and  “  them  which  sleep  in  Jesus, 

"‘4.  T^is  ttnton  is  such,  that  Christ  and  the  °"e%“S”ar 

to  them,  as  if  done  by  them ;  and  what  ,  Jesus'^Christ  is  called 

if  he  had  been  personally  obnoxious.  Th  And  the  church  by  virtue 

-The  Lord  our  Righteousness.”  Jer.  xxiii.  6.  And  the  enure  y 
of  this  union  to  Christ,  is  ‘^^^e  w^r^w-h^^  shall  be  called, 

characters  ascribed  to  her.  Th  ^  This  identity  of  person  was 

The  Lord  our  Righteousness.”  Jer.  xxx.ii.  16.  .  T"'®  ‘“fj“*5^,fcList  -  was 

founded  on  the  eternal  covenant  of  Mediawr,  “  before  the 

foreordained  ”  to  the  office  and  tvork  of  a^Sauour  a^nd  Media  ^ 

[retrd^l'ofrtr^^^ 

lL^lT;;:vfstemdaffied“Thrrrn^ 

rr-t1;  hlm^'in-  rrs^cro^ 7^^  kuT^ olSe7f 

both  their  present  and  eternal  interest  and  happiness  Ihus  the  oneaien 
T  nrd  Tptsns  Christ  becomes  our  righteousness,  his  sufferings  ou 
Zt;  and 7: 7  a  fou7taZpened,  forfll  supplies  of  grace,  upon  our  union 
to  him  by  faith.  “  He  bo^  our  sins  in  his  own  bo;^  ■  o"  ffie  ^e 

And  -  we  are  complete  in  “In  all  their 

sufferings  in  his  cause,  are  the  springs  ^hr  .b  Col  i.  2  • 

believer  is  most  nearly  affected  with  the  interest  of  Ch  g  » 
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most  nearly  concerns  him.  Thus  is  the  church  united  to  Christ;  and  thus 
has  he  “  graven  her  upon  the  palms  of  his  hands,  and  her  walls  are  continually 
before  him.” 

5.  The  union  between  Christ  and  believers  is  such  as  that  they  have  there¬ 
by  “one  common  relation.”  He  is  their  “everlasting  Father,”  their  liead^ 
their  husband,  their  brother,  their  friend,  theirs  by  all  the  relations  of  near¬ 
est  intimacy.  His  Father  is  their  Father,  his  brethren  are  their  brethren,  and 
his  God  is  their  God.  “  Go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  to  them,  I  ascend  unto 
my  Father  and  your  Father,  and  to  my  God  and  your  God,”  John  xx.  17. 
Thus  are  believers  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  dignified  and  ex¬ 
alted  above  all  those  who  are  esteemed  great  and  honourable  among  men,  by 
their  near  relation  to  him  who  is  “  higher  than  the  highest,”  and  is  “  the 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.” 

6.  The  union  between  Christ  and  believers  is  such,  that  they  have  thereby 

one  common  inheritance.  They  being  “  children,  are  heirs,  heirs  of  God, 
and  joint  heirs  of  Christ,”  Rom.  viii.  7.  “  And  if  I  go,”  (says  the  blessed 

Saviour,)  “  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you 
unto  myself,  that  where  I  am  ye  may  be  also,”  John  xiv.  3.  There  is  nothing 
can  break  the  bond  of  union  between  Christ  and  believers:  the  union  will  not 
be  dissolved,  but  perfected  by  death.  “  Neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.”  Rom.  viii.  38,  39.  This 
is  the  “  hope  of  their  calling.”  This  the  inheritance  of  the  saints,  that  when 
they  have  a  little  longer  struggled  with  the  temptations  and  imperfections, 
distresses  and  calamities  of  this  militant  state,  they  shall  arrive  safe  to  the  end 
of  their  desires  and  hopes ;  and  “  be  ever  with  the  Lord.”  They  shall  be  like 
to  Christ,  when  they  see  him  as  he  is.  They  shall  dwell  in  his  presence; 
and  partake  of  the  joys  at  his  right  hand  for  evermore. 

Thus  I  have  given  you  a  very  brief  and  general  view  of  the  believer’s  union 
to  Christ,  according  to  the  representation  of  it  in  the  Scriptures;  and  am  now 
prepared  to  answer  your  second  question. 

You  next  inquire,  “  How  this  union  is  effected  and  accomplished?” 

To  this  it  is  a  sufficient  answer,  that  this  union  is  accomplished  by  the  om¬ 
nipotent  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  the  author  and  efficient;  and  by  faith, 
as  the  bond  of  union.  Vain  therefore  are  their  pretences,  and  they  have  but 
a  delusive  and  destructive  hope,  who  ascribe  all  the  change  and  conversion,  to 
mere  moral  suasion;  or  to  the  exercise  of  our  own  natural  powers  or  en¬ 
deavours  only.  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  men  or  means,  to  persuade  a  sin¬ 
ner  into  this  strict  and  intimate  union  with  Christ.  It  infinitely  exceeds  the 
capacity  of  any  such  sinful  worms  as  we  are,  to  make  ourselves  one  with  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  “  as  the  Father  and  he  are  one.”  No !  “  We  dwell  in  him 
and  he  in  us,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  Spirit,”  1  John  iv.  J3.  And 
“  by  one  Spirit  we  are  all  baptized  into  one  body,”  1  Cor.  xii.  13.  Vain, 
likewise,  is  the  pretence  of  an  eternal  union  to  Christ,  or  of  a  union  to  him 
from  the  time  of  his  passion,  or  of  his  finishing  the  work  of  our  redemption. 
For  it  is  to  them,  and  none  but  them,  “  who  receive  him  and  believe  on  his 
name,  that  he  gives  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God,”  John  i.  12.  And 
“  Christ  dwells  in  our  hearts  by  faith,”  Eph.  iii.  17.  The  blessed  Spirit 
shining  with  a  ray  of  divine  light  into  the  soul  of  a  sinner,  thereby  discovers 
to  him  his  own  misery  and  impotence;  and  shows  him  the  fulness  and  excel¬ 
lency  of  Christ,  the  freeness  of  the  gospel-offer,  the  faithfulness  of  the  pro¬ 
mises;  and  the  readiness  of  his  precious  Saviour  to  accept  and  save  such 
guilty  perishing  sinners  as  he  is.  This  divine  light  enkindles  the  sinners’  de¬ 
sires  after  Christ,  represents  him  worthy  to  be  chosen  and  trusted;  by  which 
his  will  is  brought  into  a  hearty  compliance  with  the  gospel-offer.  Thus  this 
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admirable  union  is  accomplished.  Thus  by  the  omnipotent  power  of  divine 
grace,  the  sinner  is  drawn  to  Christ  and  made  one  with  him,  in  a  way  most 
agreeable  and  delightful  to  himself,  with  the  concurring  act  of  his  own  will; 
and  with  his  free  and  full  consent  and  choice. 

I  now  proceed  to  your  third  question;  “Of  what  necessity  or  usefulness 
unto  practical  godlinessj  is  it,  that  we  should  have  a  just  acquaintance  with 
this  doctrine  of  our  union  to  Jesus  Christ?” 

In  answer  to.  this,  I  must  observe,  that  I  have  already  somewhat  anticipated 
this  inquiry.  You  may  perceive  by  what  has  been  already  said  upon  this 
subject,  that  it  is  not  a  point  of  mere  unnecessary  speculation,  of  no  use  or 
influence  upon  practical  and  vital  religion.  And  I  would  now  endeavour  to 
show  you,  that  this  is  the  foundation  of  all  practical  godliness;  and  that  it  is 
from  ignorance  of,  or  inattention  to  this  foundation  of  our  practice  and  hope, 
that  so  many  dangerous  errors  have  obtained  in  the  Christian  church.  This 
may  be  represented  to  you,  in  the  first  place,  by  considering  this  matter  with 
a  special  application  to  the  subject  upon  which  I  have  lately  written  so  par¬ 
ticularly  and  largely  to  you. 

I  am  first  then  to  show  you,  that  om  justification  before  God  does  net  ne¬ 
cessarily  and  immediately  depend  upon  our  vital  union  to  Jesus  Christ.  It 
must  be  confessed  by  all  men,  who  know  any  thing  of  human  nature,  and  have 
any  belief  of  a  divine  revelation,  that  “  we  have  all  sinned;”  and  that  “we 
are  all  become  guilty  before  God.”  And  which  way  shall  guilty  sinners  be 
reconciled  to  God?  This,  sir,  is  the  most  important  concern  in  the  world. 
Consider  the  question,  with  an  attention  worthy  of  its  infinite  consequence. 
Can  you  quiet  your  conscience,  with  hopes  of  appeasing  the  divine  justice  by 
your  reformations,  good  endeavours,  or  duties?  Alas!  they  are  all  so  defec¬ 
tive  and  sinful,  that  the  iniquity  of  your  holy  things  will  greatly  increase  the 
score;  and  add  to  the  weight  of  your  guilt.  Will  you  flatter  your  hopes,  from 
the  mercy  and  goodness  of  the  divine  nature?  But  what  claim  can  you  have 
to  mercy,  when  open  to  the  inexorable  demands  of  justice!  Do  you  expect 
acceptance  with  God  upon  Christ’s  account?  This  is  indeed  a  sure  founda¬ 
tion  of  hope,  for  all  who  are  interested  in  Christ  and  united  to  him.  But 
what  pretence  can  you  make  to  the  righteousness  of  Christ  and  the  benefits  of 
his  redemption,  if  you  have  no  interest  in  him;  or  in  any  of  his  saving  bene¬ 
fits?  If  you  have  an  interest  in  him,  you  are  united  to  him,  as  I  have  already 
demonstrated.  If  you  have  not  an  interest  in  him,  you  have  no  plea  to  make 
for  justification  and  acceptance  with  God  upon  his  account.  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  has  indeed  made  a  sufficient  atonement  for  sin.  He  has  wTought  out 
a  perfect  righteousness  for  sinners,  whereby  they  may  be  acquitted  from  guilt, 
reconciled  to  God;  and  freely  justified  in  his  sight.  But  what  is  this  to  im¬ 
penitent  unbelievers,  who  have  never  been  drawn  to  Christ  by  the  powerful 
influences  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  who  have  never  received  him  by  faith,  so  have 
never  belonged  to  him;  and  therefore  could  never  have  any  part  in  either  his 
active  or  passive  obedience.  “  If  a  man  abide  not  in  me  (says  our  blessed 
Lord)  he  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch  and  is  withered;  and  men  gather  them,  and 
cast  them  into  the  fire,  and  they  are  burned,”  John  xv.  6.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have,  before  written  to  you  upon 
the  doctrine  of  justification.  We  cannot  be  justified  by  works.  We  cannot 
be  justified  by  a  conformity  to  any  imaginary  law  of  grace  without  a  vital 
union  to  Christ  by  faith.  For  “  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned  already,” 
John  iii.  18.  And  “  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God,  hath  not  life,”  1  John 
V.  12.  But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  being  united  to  his  person,  we  are  united 
to  his  benefits;  and  partake  with  him  in  all  the  merits  of  his  obedience,  in  his 
righteousness,  victories,  graces,  and  inheritance.  This,  then,  shows  you  what 
necessity  there  is  of  your  acquaintance  with  the  doctrine  of  our  union  to 
Christ.  There  is  a  necessity  of  it,  that  you  may  know  what  is  the  foundation 
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of  your  eternal  hope,  how  you  may  find  acceptance  with  God,  and  how  “  you 
may  know  Christ,  and  the  power  of  his  resurrection,  and  the  fellowship  of 
his  sufferings,  and  be  made  conformable  to  his  death.” 

Moreover,  our  sanctification  does  likewise  immediately  and  necessarily 
depend  upon  a  vital  union  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  Scriptures  do 
indeed  exhort  us  “  to  be  holy,  as  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  holy;”  and 
to  that  end  exhort  us  to  “  w'atch  and  pray,”  to  “  crucify  our  flesh  with  its 
affections  and  lusts,”  to  “mortify  our  members  which  are  upon  earth;”  and 
to  “  place  our  affections  upon  things  that  are  above ;”  and  to  the  like  exercises 
of  religious  duty.  But  they  no  where  exhort  us  to  attempt  these  in  our  own 
strength;  or  to  expect  a  renewed  nature  by  any  performance  of  them  within 
our  power.  To  attempt  our  sanctification  merely  by  our  own  endeavours, 
were  to  press  oil  out  of  a  flint.  For  “  in  the  Lord,  shall  men  say,  we  have 
righteousness  and  strength;  his  grace,”  and  that  only,  “is  sufficient  for  us;” 
and  “  without  him  we  can  do  nothing.”  I  have  shown  you,  that  all  supplies 
of  grace  are  treasured  up  in  Christ  for  us;  and  that  we  are  to  receive  them  all 
out  of  his  fulness.  How  then  can  we  partake  of  them,  whilst  estranged  and 
disunited  from  him?  Can  a  branch  cut  off  from  the  vine,  bring  forth  fruit? 
“  No  more  can  we  except  we  abide  in  him,”  John  xv.  4.  Can  the  branches 
of  an  olive  tree  flourish,  without  the  root?  Surely  we  cannot  “  bear  the  root; 
but  the  root  must  bear  us;”  and  we  must  therefore  “  be  grafted  in,  if  we  would 
partake  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the  olive-tree,”  Rom.  xi.  17.  Can  we  live 
and  act,  when  separated  from  our  life?  “  Christ  is  our  life,”  Col.  iii.  4.  And 
until  he  quickens  us,  “  we  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,”  Eph.  ii.  1.  In  a 
word,  our  carnal  minds  are  enmity  to  God,  we  are  altogether  as  an  unclean 
thing:  and  when  love  to  God  can  be  the  production  of  enmity  itself;  and  pu¬ 
rity  and  holiness,  of  nothing  but  defilement  and  uncleanness,  then,  but  not  till 
then,  can  we  be  holy  without  a  union  to  Jesus  Christ.  If,  therefore,  you 
would  obtain  that  “  holiness  without  which  no  man  can  see  the  Lord,”  you 
must  with  active  diligence  repair  to  him  for  it.  You  must  by  faith  depend 
upon  him,  as  the  fountain  of  all  grace.  You  must  receive  all  from  him;  and 
give  him  the  glory  of  all  you  receive. 

Our  communion  with  God  does  likewise  wholly  depend  upon  our  union 
to  Jesus  Christ.  1  have  already  shown  you,  that  all  sanctifying  grace  is 
derived  from  our  union  to  Jesus  Christ;  and  I  think,  I  need  not  use  argu¬ 
ments  to  prove,  that  we  cannot  exercise  grace  before  we  have  it.  All  quick¬ 
ening,  comforting,  strengthening  grace  must  derive  from  the  same  source, 
as  converting  and  sanctifying  grace  does.  Would  you  be  humbled  and 
abased  before  God,  you  must  learn  “  of  Christ  to  be  meek  and  lowly  of 
heart,”  Matt.  vi.  29.  Would  you  have  your  affections  placed  upon  things 
above,  you  must  remember,  that  “you  are  dead,  and  that  your  life  is  hid 
with  Christ  in  God,”  Col.  iii.  2,  3.  Would  you  have  enlargement  of  soul, 
and  cheerful  hope  in  God’s  mercy,  when  you  approach  his  presence,  “  Christ 
in  you  is  your  hope  of  glory,”  Col,  i.  27.  “  In  whom  we  have  boldness 

and  access  with  confidence  by  the  faith  of  him,”  Eph.  iii.  12.  And  “  be 
accepted  in  the  Beloved,”  Eph.  i.  6.  Would  you  enjoy  the  earnest  of  the 
future  inheritance,  it  must  be  “upon  your  believing  in  him,  that  you  are 
sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  your  inheri¬ 
tance,”  Eph.  i.  13,  14.  Would  you  have  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  you 
must  “  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  having  no  confidence  in  the  flesh,”  Phil.  iii.  3. 
Would  you  have  the  communications  of  the  divine  love  to  your  soul,  it  must 
be  from  Christ’s  loving  you;  and  manifesting  himself  to  you,  John  xiv.  22. 
To  conclude,  certain  it  is,  that  without  union  there  can  be  no  communion; 
and  it  therefore  concerns  you  not  only  to  consider,  whether  you  are  indeed 
united  to  Christ,  and  have  access  to  God  through  faith  in  him;  but  also, 
whether  your  deadness, ‘  formality,  and  distractions  in  duty,  which  you  so 
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often  complain  of,  are  not  owing  to  the  want  of  a  cheerful  dependence  upon 
Christ,  as  the  head  of  influences;  or  else  to  your  vain  attempts  to  quicken 
your  soul  by  some  endeavours  of  your  own,  without  looking  to  him  for  the 
incomes  of  his  Spirit  and  grace. 

I  may  add,  once  more.  Our  perseverance  in  grace  here,  and  our  perfection 
of  grace  in  glory,  do  necessarily  depend  upon  our  union  to  Christ.  As  we 
are  accepted  in  the  Beloved,  so  it  is  by  “  Christ’s  dwelling  in  our  hearts  by 
faith,  that  we  are  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,”  Eph.  iii.  17.  “We  stand 
by  faith  in  him,”  Rom.  xi.  20.  It  is  because  Christ  “  lives,  that  we  live 
also,”  John  xiv.  19.  And  if  we  do  “  live,  it  is  not  we,  but  Christ  liveth  in 
us,”  Gal.  i.  20.  We  have  no  source  of  spiritual  life,  but  in  him;  no  stability 
in  the  exercises  of  spiritual  life,  but  by  continual  supplies  of  grace  from  him. 
It  is  because  “none  can  pluck  us  out  of  Christ’s  hand,”  that  we  shall  “  have 
eternal  life,  and  never  perish,”  John  x.  28.  Here,  and  here  only,  is  the 
believer’s  stability  and  security,  he  belongs  to  Christ,  is  a  “  member  of  his 
body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  bones;”  and  will  the  blessed  Saviour  neglect 
his  own  body]  Will  he  leave  any  of  his  members  to  perish]  Is  it  in  the 
power  of  hell  or  earth,  of  sin  or  Satan,  to  prevail  against  him]  Or,  can  he 
who  is  the  same  “  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever,”  change  the  purposes  of 
love  and  eternal  kindness  towards  those  whom  he  has  once  loved  and  united 
to  himself]  And  are  not  all  the  promises  of  the  believer’s  perseverance, 
“  yea,  and  amen  in  Christ,”  with  whom  the  believer  is  one  mystical  and 
spiritual  person  1  Sooner  shall  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  than  the  blessed 
Redeemer  shall  forget  or  neglect  the  members  of  his  body,  and  the  objects 
of  his  love:  they  were  eternally  chosen  in  him,  they  are  his  by  covenant, 
they  are  united  to  him  by  faith,  their  interest  is  his,  and  he  is  gone  to  take 
possession  of  their  inheritance,  that  where  he  is  they  may  be  also.  Thus 
are  we  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith,  unto  salvation.  But  how 
could  we  stand  one  day  or  hour  against  the  efforts  of  our  own  corruptions, 
the  craft,  malice,  and  power  of  Satan’s  temptations,  and  the  snares  and  en¬ 
tanglements  of  a  wicked  world,  if  we  were  not  founded  upon  this  rock] 

And  now,  sir,  you  are  to  judge,  whether  there  be  not  more  than  a  doc¬ 
trinal  acquaintance  with  our  union  to  Christ  necessary  for  us,  if  we  would 
either  be  justified  in  the  sight  of  God,  obtain  that  holiness  without  which  no 
man  can  see  the  Lord,  live  near  to  God,  or  “  hold  the  beginning  of  our  con¬ 
fidence  steadfast  to  the  end.” 

By  what  has  been  said,  you  cannot  but  see,  that  it  should  be  your  great 
inquiry,  how  this  union  may  be  obtained,  if  you  have  not  the  evidence  of  it, 
or  how  it  should  be  evidenced  to  yourself,  if  you  are  in  doubt  about  it] 

If  you  have  no  evidence  of  your  union  to  Christ,  it  concerns  you  to  realize 
your  natural  enmity  of  heart  to  God,  deeply  to  affect  your  soul  with  a  sense 
of  the  dreadful  misery  of  a  Christless  state,  and  to  lament  before  God  the 
pollution  of  your  nature,  the  hardness  of  your  heart,  the  guilt  of  your  sins, 
and  the  amazing  destruction  and  perdition,  to  which  you  are  thereby  ex¬ 
posed.  It  concerns  you,  (as  I  have  often  advised  you,)  to  lie  at  mercy,  to 
come  to  the  footstool  of  sovereign  grace,  self  loathing  and  self-condemning, 
pleading  with  importunate  ardour,  for  the  powerful  influences  of  the  blessed 
Spirit  to  draw  and  unite  you  to  Christ.  It  concerns  you  to  be  careful  and 
diligent  in  your  attendance  upon  the  duties  of  religious  worship;  and  to  be 
“  steadfast  and  immovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,”  if 
you  would  not  have  “  your  labour  in  vain  in  the  Lord.”  It  concerns  you, 
though  watchful,  active,  and  diligent,  yet  utterly  to  despair  of  all  help  in 
yourself,  and  to  maintain  a  lively  impression,  that  all  the  progress  of  spiri¬ 
tual  life  must  flow  from  your  union  to  Jesus  Christ;  and  that  you  must  there¬ 
fore  rely  upon  him  only,  to  do  all  in  you  and  for  you.  It  likewise  concerns 
you  to  look  to  Christ,  not  only  as  a  sufficient,  but  a  compassionate  Saviour, 
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willing  to  receive  you  to  mercy  in  your  present  state,  how  bad  soever;  and 
therefore  to  endeavour  a  cheerful  and  immediate  compliance  with  the  gospel 
offer,  without  waiting  for  moral  qualifications  to  recommend  you  to  the 
Redeemer’s  acceptance,  and  let  Christ  Jesus  be  your  steady  hope  and  confi¬ 
dence,  whatever  darkness,  difficulties,  trials,  or  temptations,  you  may  meet 
withal  in  your  way. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  about  your  state,  and  in  an  uncomfortable  suspense 
whether  you  are  united  to  Christ  or  not,  do  not  rest  satisfied  in  such  a  case, 
wherein  your  eternal  all  is  at  stake,  and  in  precarious  uncertainly.  But 
labour  to  resolve  your  doubts,  by  the  lively  exercise  of  faith,  and  by  an  humble, 
cheerful  confidence  and  delight  in  the  blessed  Saviour.  Then  may  you  know 
that  “  he  dwells  in  your  heart  by  faith,”  when  you  are  “  rooted  and  grounded 
in  love,”  Eph.  iii.  17.  “  Labour  to  evidence  your  union  to  Christ,”  by  having 

your  “  heart  purified  by  faith ;”  and  your  affections  spiritual  and  heavenly* 
Then  may  you  know  that  “  you  are  risen  with  Christ,  when  you  seek  those 
things  which  are  above,  where  Christ  silteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God ;”  and 
when  you  “  place  your  affections  on  things  above,  and  not  on  things  on  earth,” 
Col.  iii.  1,  2.  Labour  to  clear  up  this  doubt,  by  the  exercise  of  all  the  seve¬ 
ral  graces  of  the  Spirit  of  life.  If  you  live  in  the  exercise  of  faith,  repentance, 
love  to  God,  humility,  hope  in  Christ,  desire  after,  and  delight  in  him;  if  you 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance,  “  hereby  may  you  know 
that  he  abideth  in  you,  by  the  Spirit  which  he  hath  given  yon,”  1  John  iii.  24. 
Labour  likewise  to  clear  up  this  difficulty,  not  only  by  the  life,  but  by  the 
growth  of  grace.  If  you  grow  more  humble,  self-abasing,  and  self-condemn¬ 
ing;  if  you  grow  more  penitent,  and  more  passionately  groan  under  the  burden 
of,  and  mourn  after  deliverance  from  all  your  sins;  if  your  love  to  God  in¬ 
creases,  and  you  take  more  delight  in  him  and  in  his  ways,  or  at  least  long 
after  a  life  of  nearer  communion  with  him,  with  more  ardent  desire;  if  you  are 
more  spiritual  in  your  thoughts,  meditations,  and  affections,  more  heavenly  in 
your  conversation,  and  more  careful  of  your  respective  duties  both  to  God  and 
man,  then  you  may  know  that  “  Christ  abideth  in  you,  and  you  in  him,  in 
that  you  bring  forth  much  fruit,”  John  xv.  5. 

If  you  gel  satisfying  evidences  of  your  union  to  Christ,  adore,  admire,  and 
praise  the  infinite  condescension,  and  the  astonishing  love  of  the  glorious  Re¬ 
deemer,  in  taking  such  dust  and  ashes,  such  sin  and  pollution,  into  union  yf'iih, 
himself.  Contemplate  the  amazing  transaction  of  love  with  admiration;  and 
let  “the  love  of  Christ  constrain  you,  to  live  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  that 
grace,  by  which  you  become  accepted  in  the  Beloved.” 

That  Christ  may  abide  in  you  and  you  in  him,  that  you  may  win  Christ, 
and  be  found  in  him  at  his  appearance  and  kingdom,  and  that  you  may  reign 
with  him  for  ever,  is  the  prayer  of.  Your,  &c. 


MEDIATION  OF  CHRIST— IN  VOCATION  OF  SAINTS. 

BY  REV.  JAMES  GODKIN. 

The  idea  of  a  mediator  was  not  new  to  the  world  when  Christ  was  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.  Indeed,  the  system  of  Paganism  teemed  with  me¬ 
diators,  male  and  female,  who  were  supposed  to  employ  their  influence  with 
Jupiter,  “  the  Father  of  Gods  and  men,”  in  behalf  of  their  clients.  The  Jews 
considered  that  their  Messiah  would  be  a  “  day’s  man  ”  between  themselves 
and  God,  and,  accordingly,  they  called  him  the  Middle  One.  The  office  of  a 
mediator  is  rendered  obviously  necessary,  by  the  condition  in  which  we  are 
placed.  A  consciousness  of  guilt  cleaves  to  man  in  every  region,  as  the  inex¬ 
tricable  curse  of  his  existence  ;  and  nearly  all  the  vices  of  superstition  are  de- 
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signed  to  take  from  sin  its  sting,  and  to  free  the  conscience  from  the  agonies 
of  remorse,  and  the  perturbations  of  fear.  This  tormenting  passion  has  de¬ 
manded  many  a  cruel  sacrifice  at  the  altars  of  idolatry,  on  which  it  has  shed 
the  noblest  and  most  precious  of  human  blood.  But  every  new  calamity  called . 
for  fresh  victims  to  still  the  terrors  of  this  dastardly  demon,  and  to  give  the 
troubled  conscience  peace;  but  in  vain.  Crime  was  still  perpetrated,  and 
darkness  still  brooded  over  the  earth.  In  the  power  which  sin  continued  to 
maintain  over  the  lives  of  the  people,  they  had  the  most  convincing  evidence 
that  its  guilt  had  not  been  expiated.  The  blood  of  their  atonements  could  not 
cleanse  the  heart ;  and  not  all  the  partial  favour  of  their  imaginary  divinities 
could  save  them  from  the  gloomy  apprehensions  which  a  life  of  sin  entails  on 
the  believers  in  a  future  state.  Nor  could  they  receive  much  comfort  from  the 
approbation  of  their  gods — 

“  Gods  partial,  cruel,  passionate,  unjust, 

Whose  attributes  were  rage,  revenge,  and  lust.” 

The  first  ray  of  hope  that  beamed  on  the  minds  of  our  guilty  progenitors, 
arose  from  the  announcement  of  a  mediator.  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
of  Christ  was  wrapt  up  in  the  curse  which  sin  brought  on  our  world.  Sal¬ 
vation  was  coeval  with  guilt,  and  came  forth  through  its  darkness,  like  a  sun 
issuing  from  the  womb  of  chaos.  The  Pagans  had  gods  many  and  lords 
many,  on  whom  they  relied  to  reconcile  them  to  the  Supreme  Being;  but  all 
their  fantastic  notions  were  but  refracted  and  discoloured  rays  from  this  origi¬ 
nal  light.  Hence,  they  worshipped  and  served  the  creature  more  than  the 
Creator,  wlio  is  blessed  for  ever. 

In  opposition  to  their  polytheistical  notions,  the  Apostle  declares,  that 
“There  is  one  God,  and  one  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  wh©  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all.”*  Another  assures  us,  that  “  If 
any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous, 
and  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.”t  Peter  expresses  the  same  doctrine 
in  the  following  terms : — “  And  there  is  salvation  in  no  other;  for  there  is  no 
other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved.”J 

Upon  these  texts  I  observe,  1st, — That  there  is  but  one  mediator  or  inter¬ 
cessor  in  whom  men  are  to  trust,  and  by  whose  merits  they  are  to  be  saved. 
No  words  can  teach  any  thing  more  distinctly  than  this  fact  is  stated  above. 
The  two  parties  at  variance  are  God  and  Men.  The  Man  Christ  Jesus  comes 
between  to  reconcile  them.  He  alone,  of  all  beings  in  the  universe,  is  com¬ 
petent  to  do  so.  All  power  is  committed  to  him  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  He 
is  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  the  incarnation  of  love,  and  the  Son  of  God — one 
with  Him  in  nature  and  attributes,  and  therefore  “able  to  save  to  the  uttermost 
all  that  come  unto  God  by  Him.’’  This  is  enough  to  reanimate  a  sinking 
world,  and  to  give  hope  to  the  most  guilty.  He  is  not  a  creature  that  he  should 
fail  to  accomplish  his  purposes;  but  he  is  also — the  Man  Christ  Jesus — even 
“a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  grief.”  “He  took  on  him  the  seed 
of  Abraham,”  and  became  flesh — a  kinsman,  a  brother — that  he  might  redeem 
them  that  were  under  the  law  of  death. 

It  was  only  in  the  humanity  that  he  could  suffer,  obey,  and  die;  and  as  the 
ransom  for  our  sins,  die  he  must:  for  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no 
remission.  As  man,  also,  he  was  capable  of  sympathizing  with  the  tempted 
and  miserable,  being  “in  all  points  tempted  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin;  hence, 
he  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted.”  Significantly  he  is  called  the 
Righteous,  by  the  Apostle  John,  to  denote  the  merit  of  his  life  and  death. 
He  was  a  spotless  victim.  He  magnified  the  law,  and  exhibited  our  common 
nature  in  its  most  perfect  form  of  moral  beauty,  as  a  model  for  the  whole  hu¬ 
man  family.  Holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  from  sinners,  in  him 
even  Satan  could  find  nothing  amiss.  In  him  we  have  not  only  the  severest 

*  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  6.  11  Jolin  il  1,  2.  t  Acts  iv.  12. 
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moral  purity,  “whiter  than  snow,”  but — (rare  combination!) — the  utmost 
meekness,  tenderness  and  sympathy  towards  the  depraved.  Had  he  taken  on 
him  the  nature  of  an  archangel,  we  might  have  needed  an  intercessor  between 
him  and  us ;  but  he  became  a  man^  took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  was 
poor  and  despised,  that  his  character  might  inspire  confidence  in  the  weakest 
and  most  timorous  of  the  children  of  guilt.  Oh,  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  invest 
the  throne  of  grace  with  fictitious  terrors,  and  to  exhibit  Jesus<  not  extending 
the  golden  sceptre  of  his  mercy,  but  swaying  the  rod  of  iron  as  the  “King  of 
justice  Neither  Peter,  nor  Paul,  nor  John,  ever  thought  of  any  other  name 
coming  between  men  and  the  man  Christ  Jesus!  What  other  man  but  the 
RIGHTEOUS  ONE,  could  thus  Stand  at  the  head  of  our  race,  and  answer  the  demands 
of  justice  upon  a  world  ?  And  what  man  or  woman  could  be  found  with  a  heart 
as  tender,  and  with  sympathies  as  many-sided  and  large,  as  that  of  the  meek 
and  lowly  one,  who  was  offered  to  the  spear  on  Calvary?  Is  there  any 
other  name  under  heaven,  needed  among  men,  whereby  we  shall  be  saved? 
Surely  we  must  agree  with  the  Apostle  Peter,  not  only  that  there  is  no  other, 
but  that  no  other  is  required! 

I  observe,  secondly,  on  these  texts,  that,  with  all  acceptable  mediation  on 
behalf  of  sinners,  there  must  be  something  meritorious  to  plead,  some  worthy 
sacrifice  to  offer,  some  compensation  to  the  wronged,  some  satisfaction  to  the 
insulted  Majesty  of  Heaven.  Every  Jewish  priest  approaching  the  altar  had 
“something  to  offer;”  and  Christ,  when  he  entered  heaven,  offered  himself! 
His  own  blood  was  the  ransom  price  of  our  redemption.  This  he  pleads  be¬ 
fore  his  Father — on  the  worth  of  this  atonement  he  rests  the  claims  of  his 
clients — and  in  that  alone  they  put  their  trust.  Was  Peter,  or  Paul,  or  the 
Virgin,  crucified  for  you?  Or  were  you  baptized  in  the  name  of  Mary?  Is 
she  a  priestess  ?  And  if  she  be,  what  sacrifice  has  she  to  offer? 

As  to  the  place  occupied  by  the  saints  in  the  mediatorial  system  of  Rome, 
I  do  not  mean  to  represent  all  her  people  as  holding  the  sentiments  I  am  about 
to  quote,  but  they  are  the  sentiments  inculcated  by  the  church — a  church 
which  will  not  suffer  her  authority  to  be  questioned  in  the  least  point,  any 
more  than  in  the  greatest.  Where  she  compels  men  to  swallow  camels,  she 
must  deem  it  unpardonably  squeamish  to  strain  at  gnats. 

The  creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  expresses  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  as  follows: — “  I  also  believe  that  the  saints  who  reign  with  Christ,  are  to 
be  venerated  and  invoked  ;  and  that  they  offer  prayers  to  God  for  us,  and  that 
their  relics  are  to  be  venerated.” 

This  is  putting  the  doctrine  in  a  mild  form.  We  shall  find  it  more  fully 
developed  in  the  manuals  of  devotion. 

In  the  “  Devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart,”  the  worshipper  implores  all  the 
saints  to  direct  him  in  all  his  actions,  and  says,  “  Behold  I  cast  myself  body 
and  soul  into  your  arms.”  The  Virgin  is  called  the  “  Holy  Ark  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant  all  the  spirits  in  heaven  are  said  to  “  bless  and  praise  her,  infinitely,'^ 
because  she  is  the  great  '‘'‘mediatrix  between  God  and  men,  obtaining  for  sin¬ 
ners  all  they  ask  or  demand  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.” 

It  seems  Paul  was  “grossly  ignorant  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,”  when  he 
said,  “There  is  but  one  mediator  between  God  and  men,  the  man  Christ 
Jesus.”  Peter  was  equally  in  the  dark  about  these  doctrines,  when  he  said, 
“There  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must 
be  saved.”  In  the  same  book  Mary  is  represented  as  saying,  “I  am  the  pro¬ 
tectress  of  7ny  servants.  Give  me  your  heart,  my  dear  child:  and  if  it  be 
as  hard  as  a  flint,  /  will  make  it  as  soft  as  wax;  and  if  it  be  more  foul  and 
loathsome  than  dirt,  /  will  render  it  more  clear  and  beautiful  than  crystal.” 
We  Protestants  believe,  that  it  is  God  only  who  can  “take  away  the  heart  of 
stone  and  give  us  a  heart  of  flesh ;”  and  that  it  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not  the 


*  Glories  of  Mary,  passim. 
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Virgin  Mary,  who  “purifies  our  hearts  by  faith.”  The  worshipper  of  Mary, 
in  this  popular  manual  of  Catholic  devotion,  is  taught  to  address  the  object  of 
his  adoration  thus : — “  I  reverence  you,  0  sacred  Virgin  Mary  !  and  together 
WITH  THE  Holy  Trinity,  BLESS  and  praise  you  infinitely  !”  Here  is  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  kind  of  adoration  that  is  offered  to  the  Deity.  You  cannot 
call  it  an  inferior  worship,  for  then  what  would  be  the  superior?  Can  you 
add  to  the  infinite?  No  being  can  be  praised  more  than  “infinitely.”  No 
worshipper  can  give  more  than  his  heart;  it  is  the  very  thing  which  God  de¬ 
mands.  Let  me  compose  the  prayers  of  a  people,  and  I  will  allow  any  one 
who  pleases  to  make  their  creed.  It  is  not  in  the  cold  forms  of  technical  defi¬ 
nition  that  doctrines  exert  their  power,  but  when,  embodied  in  the  language  of 
devotion,  and  living  in  the  heart,  they  animate  the  hopes  or  fears  of  the  wor¬ 
shipper.  If  Rome  burned  every  one  of  her  creeds  and  canons,  her  religion 
would  remain  the  same  ! 

The  writer  of  the  preface  to  “The  Glories  of  Mary,”  refers  to  the  catechism 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  as  putting  an  infinite  difference^'  between  the  wor¬ 
ship  due  to  God  and  the  honour  given  to  the  sainis,  and  says,  “’We  look  for 
nothing  from  the  saints  but  the  assistance  of  their  prayers.”  He  also  observes, 
that  the  Virgin  has  ever  been  venerated  more  than  the  other  saints,  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  “in  his  last  agony  on  the  cross,  he  committed  the  children  of  the  church 
to  her  care,  in  the  person  of  St.  John,  his  beloved  disciple!”  He  adds,  that 
when  she  is  invoked  to  ‘■^assist,  defend,  deliver  us,"  &c.,  it  is  always  under¬ 
stood,  by  her  prayers  and  intercession  ;  and  if  she  be  styled  the  Hope  of  Sin¬ 
ners,  the  Mediatrix,  the  Refuge  of  the  Sffllcted,  the  Help  of  Christians,  the 
Merciful  and  all-powerful  Virgin,— aW  these  expressions  are  to  be  understood 
in  the  same  limited  sense,  and  to  mean  no  more  than  that  God,  in  his  infinite 
goodness  and  mercy,  is  ever  willing  to  grant  her  petitions.  He  also  says,  that 
no  miracles  are  received  as  articles  of  faith  but  those  contained  in  Scripture, 
as  if  he  felt  how  utterly  incredible  w’as  that  batch  with  which  he  was  going  to 
furnish  the  reader.  But  if  the  church  be  infallible,  and  solemnly  records  cer¬ 
tain  transactions  as  real  miracles,  and  submits  them  to  the  admiration  of  her 
children  in  the  lives  of  her  canonized  saints,  and  yet  will  not  certify  them  to 
be  true,  nor  propose  them  as  articles  of  faith,  what  is  the  use  of  her  infalli¬ 
bility  ?  Does  she  canonize  men  and  set  them  up  for  mediators  in  heaven, 
without  knowing  whether  they  were  credulous  fools,  hypocritical  knaves,  or 
honest  and  holy  men?* 

With  regard  to  “The  Glories  of  Mary,”  the  Author  was  canonized  so  late 
as  1830,  and  all  his  works  obtained  the  unanimous  approbation  of  the  College 
of  Cardinals ;  therefore,  this  comes  to  us,  sanctioned  by  the  living,  speaking 
authority,  which  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  Bible,  and,  indeed,  far  superior  to 
it,  because  it  renders  Revelation  intelligible,  and  gives  to  Inspiration  “a  mouth 
and  wisdom.” 

Let  us  now  give  you  some  extracts: — “Mary  is  then  the  Queen  of  the 
Universe,  since  Jesus  is  its  King.”  “She  became  Queen  of  Mercy,  as  her 
Son  is  King  of  Justice.”  Is  this  putting  an  “  infinite  difference”  between  the 
creature  and  the  Creator?  Who  is  likely  to  be  more  fervently  adored,  the 
Sovereign  of  Mercy,  or  of  Justice  ?  Most  certainly  the  Queen  of  Mercy  will 
always  have  the  most  numerous  and  intense  worshippers  among  sinners.  St. 
Bernard  says,  Mary  “opens  at  pleasure  the  abyss  of  divine  mercy,  so  that  no 
sinner,  however  enormous  his  crimes  may  be,  can  perish,  if  protected  by 
Mary.”  “Let  us  be  convinced,”  says  St.  Liguori,  “that  if  she  has  been 
crowned  Queen  of  ]\Iercy,  it  is  in  order  that  the  greatest  sinners  may  be  saved 
by  her  intercession,  and  form  her  crown  in  heaven.”  “Oh!  great  Queen,” 
says  another,  “it  is  by  you  the  miserable  are  saved.”  “Yes,”  says  St.  Bo- 

*  No  less  than  four  successive  Popes  gave  the  sanction  of  Peter's  chair  to  the  Glories  of  Mary. 
(See  the  introduction.) 
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naventure,  ^^Mary  has  so  loved  us,  that  she  has  given  us  her  only  Son.”  Thus 
the  love  of  Mary  is  equal  to  the  Father’s.  The  same  saint  adds,  “/S'/ie  sacri¬ 
ficed  for  us  a  Son  who  was  infinitely  dearer  to  her  than  herself.” 

Throughout  this  whole  book,  Mary  is  put  by  this  saint  in  the  place  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  of  her  David  speaks,  when  he  says,  »  He  hath  anointed  me  with 
the  oil  of  gladness  above  my  fellows.”  “  It  is  she  that  sitteth  on  the  Throne  of 
Grace,  around  which  sinners  are  exhorted  to  crowd.  To  her  all  power  is 
committed.  She  is  omnipotent ;  and  even  God  is  subject  to  her  authority. 
She  exercises  over  Jesus  the  jurisdiction  of  a  mother,  and  dictates  rather  than 
supplicates.”  But  our  judicious  saint,  our  exquisite  theologian,  the  best  that 
could  be  picked  up  for  canonization  in  modern  times,  thus  qualifies  his  doc¬ 
trines;  and  we  will  allow  the  good  man  to  speak  for  himself; — “  We  are  far 
from  insinuating,  nevertheless,  that  she  is  more  powerful  than  her  Son  !”  And 
is  it  possible  that  this  should  ever  become  a  matter  of  doubt  in  the  Christian 
Church  !  More  powerful  than  God  !  And  the  Pope  and  Cardinals  have  sanc¬ 
tioned  all  this.  I  trust  the  people  will  reject  such  an  impious  elevation  of  the 
creature  to  the  throne  of  Deity  with  holy  indignation ;  and  as  they  value  the 
honour  of  their  religion,  they  should  publicly  mark  the  dogmas  which  these 
saints  have  advanced  about  the  Virgin,  with  an  expression  of  their  disapproba¬ 
tion.  “Jesus  Christ,”  he  adds,  “is  our  only  mediator,”  (a  play  upon  words,) 
“he  alone  has  obtained  our  reconciliation  with  God  his  Father;  but,  as  in  re¬ 
curring  to  Him,  whom  we  must  necessarily  consider  a  Judge,  who  will  punish 
the  ungrateful,  it  is  probable  a  sentiment  of  fear  may  lessen  the  confidence 
necessary  for  being  heard ;  it  would  seem,  that  in  applying  to  Mary,  whose 
office  is  that  of  mercy,  our  hope  would  be  so  strong  as  to  obtain  all  we  ask 
for.  How  is  it,  that  whereas  we  ask  many  things  of  God,  without  obtaining 
them,  we  no  sooner  ask  through  Mary,  than  they  are  granted  us?”* 

Can  blasphemy  go  beyond  this  ?  The  modest  writer  of  the  preface  to  the 
“  Glories  of  Mary”  remarks,  that  he  deemed  it  “  prudent”  to  prefix  some  ex¬ 
planatory  observations, lest  “the  enemies oi  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God  might 
afi’ect  to  discover  new  grounds  for  calumny  and  invective.” 

If  we  did  not  know  by  observation,  that  religion  too  often  grants  a  dispen¬ 
sation  to  folly  and  sanctifies  absurdity,  we  might  well  wonder  that  men  of  in¬ 
telligence  could  speak  of  the  mother  of  the  Eternal  Creator.  We  venerate 
the  Virgin  Mary  for  her  eminent  piety,  and  rejoice  in  her  happiness  in  heaven ; 
and  so  far  from  being  her  enemies,  we  are  the  best  friends  of  her  character.  I 
feeLsolemnly  bound  to  stand  forward  in  defence  of  the  saints  and  angels,  to 
free  them  from  the  imputations  which  Romish  writers  have  cast  upon  them. 

A  fouler  charge  cannot  be  made  against  the  holy  Virgin  than  to  teach,  that 
she  could  think  of  usurping  the  throne  of  mercy,  grasping  at  an  equality  with 
God,  and  dividing  with  the  Messiah  the  empire  of  the  universe.  Were  Mary 
and  the  saints  capable  of  daring  what  the  Church  of  Rome  represents  them 
as  doing — like  Lucifer  and  his  hosts,  they  would  be  hurled  from  the  mansions 
of  glory,  and  buried  in  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever.  Oh,  with  what 
holy  indignation — with  what  earnest  deprecation — with  what  righteous  horror, 
must  Mary  and  the  Apostles  look  down  from  heaven  on  their  worshippers,  if 
they  are  conscious  of  drawing,  as  they  do,  the  homage  of  innumerable  hearts 
from  him,  who  is  their  only,  their  all-sufficient  and  gracious  Saviour ! 

Yes,  I  avow  myself  the  champion  of  the  Virgin  Mary — and  I  charge  the  , 
Roman  Church  with  putting  words  into  her  mouth,  which,  if  she  were  capa¬ 
ble  of  uttering  them,  would  prove  her  not  a  saint,  but  a  demon.  These  as¬ 
criptions  of  glory  I  denbunceas  aspersions  on  her  immaculate  honour,  as  stains 
on  the  snow-like  purity  of  her  character. 

*  The  Glories  of  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  containing  a  beautiful  paraphrase  on  the  “Salve 
Regina;”  translated  from  the  Italian  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,and  carefully  revised  by  a  Catholic 
Priest.  Dublin :  John  Coyne,  1837.  Third  Edition,  passim. 
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Is  it  humility  which  leads  men  to  worship  the  creature  ?  If  so,  it  is  a  false 
andjorowc?  humility,  such  as  Paul  speaks  of  in  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians, 
(ii.  18,)  “  Let  no  man  beguile  you  of  your  reward  in  a  voluntary  humility  and 
worshipping  of  angels^  intruding  into  those  things  which  he  hath  not  seen, 
vainly  puffed  up  in  his  fleshly  mind.^'  Now,  if  it  be  a  proof  of  a  vain,  pre- 
8um{)tuoiis,  and  carnal  mind,  to  teach  that  angels  should  be  worshipped,  is  it 
not  a  still  greater  proof  of  such  a  mind,  to  inculcate  the  grovelling  worship  of 
our  fellow-men  and  women,  who  had  to  struggle  against  like  passions  and  in¬ 
firmities  with  ourselves  ? 

Cornelius,  a  devout  man,  fell  down  and  worshipped  Peter,  as  you  read  in 
Acts,  (x.  25,)  not  as  God,  but  as  a  saint;  but  Peter  refused  the  homage,  say¬ 
ing,  “I  myself  also  am  a  man''  Will  the  blessed  Apostle  be  less  humble  in 
heaven,  in  the  very  presence  of  his  glorified  Redeemer  ?  In  the  Revelation,*  we 
have  a  similar  example  given  by  a  being  of  a  higher  order.  John  fell  down 
and  worshipped  the  glorious  angel  who  forbid  him,  saying,  “See  thou  do  it 
not;  \  dim  X\\y  fellow-servant — worship  God.”  Among  the  arguments  for 
worshipping  angels,  brought  forward  in  “The  Grounds  of  the  Catholic  Doc¬ 
trine,”  even  in  an  edition  published  by  the  late  eminent  Dr.  Doyle,  we  find 
this  act  of  John  adduced  as  a  scriptural  proof,  omitting  \he  prohibition  of  the 
angel  Suppose  an  act  of  parliament  to  run  thus: — “  Whereas  such  and  such 
things  have  been  practised,  be  it  enacted,  that  the  said  practices  are  contrary  to 
the  honour  of  the  Queen’s  majesty,  &c.”  What  would  you  think  of  the  law¬ 
yer  who  could  quote  the  preamble  for  the  very  purpose  of  defending  the  thing 
forbidden  in  the  enactment  ?  Is  it  not  amazing,  that  reverend  and  right- 
reverend  gentlemen  can  descend  to  literary  frauds  that  would  disgrace  a  Manor 
Court  attorney,  and  all  for  the  good  of  the  church  ?  And  what  sort  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  must  that  be,  which  can  be  benefited  by  such  chicanery  ?  I  do  not 
know  how  to  account  for  this  conduct  in  so  acute  and  generous  a  mind  as  Dr. 
Doyle’s.  But,  de  mortuis  nihil  nisi  bonum.  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
say  80  much.  It  is  the  vice  of  the  system  which  I  condemn.  The  noblest 
minds  have  been  warped  by  the  interests  and  exigencies  of  a  corporation. 

The  same  manual  of  controversy  advances  an  amusing  argument  in  favour 
of  invoking  the  saints.  Who,  does  the  reader  suppose,  is  the  example  that  is 
followed? — whence  does  the  writer  draw  his  proof?  The  rich  glutton  in  hell 
supplies  the  damning  precedent !  t  In  this  parabolical  representation  of  the 
invisible  world,  Abraham  indeed  hears  the  prayer,  but  only  to  show  the  folly 
of  trusting  to  any  favourable  change  beyond  the  grave ;  and  to  teach  us,  that 
if  we  neglect  the  word  of  God,  we  would  not  believe,  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead.  A  most  important  w'arning,  doubly  important  now,  when  the  day¬ 
light  of  a  fuller  revelation  has  superseded  angels’  visits,  visions,  and  appari¬ 
tions. 

There  is,  however,  another  proof  brought  from  Revelation,  where  the  prayers 
of  the  saints  are  spoken  of  in  one  of  the  Apocalyptic  visions.  It  is  agreed  by 
the  best  commentators  of  all  parties,  that  this  mystical  book  contains  a  sym¬ 
bolical  view  of  the  history  of  the  church  on  earth ;  and  this  is  also  the  opinion 
of  Pastorini.  These  passages,;}:  therefore,  are  designed  to  represent  the  ac¬ 
ceptableness  of  the  prayers  of  the  saints  while  on  earth. 

The  peculiar  care  which  our  Saviour  took  to  check  any  arrogant  feelings 
among  his  kinsmen^  arising  from  their  earthly  relationship  to  him,  is  remarka¬ 
ble.  The  attentive  reader  of  the  Gospels  will  recollect  several  instances  of 
this.  Nor  was  his  mother  an  exception.  When  but  a  child,  he  would  not 
allow  even  her  to  interfere  with  his  Father’s  business.  Witness,  also,  the 
respectful  rebuke  with  which  he  met  a  very  slight  interference  at  the  wedding 
of  Cana  in  Galilee.  But  the  following  passage  takes  away  the  very  founda- 

*  Chap.  xix.  10,  and  xxii.  8,  9.^ 

f  Luke  xvi.  37.  t  Rev.  v.  8 ;  viii.  4. 
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^ion  of  that  fabric  of  mediatorial  power  \vhich  the  Church  of  Rome  has  erected 
on  the  natural  relationship: — “A  certain  woman  of  the  company  lifted  up  her 
voice,  and  said  unto  him,  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee,  and  the  paps  that 
thou  hast  sucked.  But  he  said.  Yea  rather  blessed  are  they  who  hear  the 
word  of  God,  and  keep  it.”*" 

The  matrons  of  Israel  were  long  looking  for  this  honour ;  but  Jesus  shows 
them  a  greater  honour.  More  blessed  far  to  be  the  daughters  of  the  Lord 
''Almighty,  by  hearing,  believing,  and  being  born  of  the  Spirit.  This  was 
a  spiritual  relationship — the  only  one  which  Jesus  would  allow  them  to  lay 
stress  upon.  He  valued  Mary  for  the  loveliness  of  her  character ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  there  are  in  heaven  thousands  of  women  equally  blessed  and 
equally  honoured  by  their  common  Saviour. 

What  a  strange  use  mystical  divines  have  made  of  the  beautiful  and  touch¬ 
ing  incident  relating  to  Mary  at  the  Cross!  The  aged  mother  of  Jesus,  vene¬ 
rable  with  years  and  piety,  stood  by  her  Son  at  his  dying  hour,  not  terrified 
by  the  rage  of  his  enemies,  nor  scandalized  by  his  ignominy, — and  as  she  wept 
at  the  sight  of  his  agony.  He  said  to  his  beloved  John,  “Behold  thy  mother!^’ 
and  to  her,  “  Behold  thy  son !”  With  what  intent  ?  That  she  should  become 
“  the  protector  of  all  the  children  of  the  Church?”  What  nonsense  I  No, 
but  that  John  might  thenceforward  be  her  protector; — and  so  we  learn,  that 
ever  after  she  lived  at  that  disciple’s  house,  and  her  name  is  mentioned  but 
once  more!  Now,  if  she  were  regarded  as  the  Mother  of  the  Church — as  its 
Queen — as  an  all-powerful  Intercessor,  would  this  silence  be  credible?  We 
have  not  even  a  word  about  her  death!  Not  a  single  instance  of  her  being 
prayed  to  or  worshipped!!  And  yet  she  was  the  “great  Mediatrix  between 
God  and  men,”  and  the  Saviour  on  the  Cross  had  committed  to  her  the  guar¬ 
dianship  of  the  Universal  Church !  No  meeting  with  her  after  his  resurrection 
is  recorded.  Christ  speaks  of  not  leaving  the  disciples  orphans  or  comfortless, 
because  He  would  send  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  no  mention  of  one  who  was  the 
Queen  of  Mercy,  the  Life,  Sweetness,  Hope  and  Refuge  of  the  Church! 
Roman  Catholics  may  believe  this.  I  cannot. 

And  yet,  the  late  Pope  speaks  of  her  in  the  following  words,  as  if  he 
had  never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ,  though  he  mentions  him  in  the  context,  and 
as  if  he  had  never  read  one  word  of  the  writings  of  Peter  and  Paul: — “The 
most  holy  Virgin  Mary,  our  greatest  confidence,  even  the  whole  founda¬ 
tion  OF  OUR  Hope.” — Nostra  maxima  fiducia,  imo  toto  ratio  spei  NosTR^.t 

The  most  extravagant  devotee  of  the  dark  ages  could  say  nothing  more  than 
this.  I  think,  if  our  more  intelligent  countrymen  gave  their  serious  attention 
to  the  subject,  they  would  find  that  the  Pope,  who  is  the  patron  of  the  worst 
of  European  politics,  is  not  a  much  safer  guide  for  the  next  world  than  for 
this.  It  will  appear,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  thrust  out  of  his  place  as  the  author 
of  salvation — as  the  refuge  and  hope  of  the  guilty,  in  order  to  make  room  for 
the  Madonna,  to  whom  the  church  has  assigned  “the  office  of  Mercy.” 
Thus  does  she  give  an  utterly  false  view  of  the  character  of  Jesus.  It  is 
true,  that  he  will  one  day  judge  the  world;  but,  until  that  great  and  notable 
day  of  the  Lord  arrive,  he  will  ever  appear  as  a  meek  and  gracious  Saviour, 
not  robed  in  the  dreadful  majesty  of  justice,  but  smiling  in  love,  and  speaking 
in  the  accents  of  tenderness.  That  he  might  wear  this  character  of  benignity 
and  condescension,  he  became  a  poor  and  persecuted  man,  without  home  or 
property,  or  worldly  respectability — domesticated  with  poverty,  familiar  with 
grief,  and  schooled  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  pain  and  sorrow. — He  stooped  so 
low  as  to  wash  the  feet  of  his  disciples,  whom  he  treated  as  his  intimate 
friends ;  and  when  about  to  leave  them,  he  said,  “I  go  to  my  Father  and  your 
Father,  to  my  God  and  your  God.”  What  terms  of  endearment  are  these 
from  the  Prince  of  Life !  Did  his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  heaven  change 

t  Encyclical  Letter,  anno  1 832. 


*  Luke  xi.  27,  28.  See  also  Luke  viii.  21. 
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feis  character  as  mediator?  Not  in  the  least;  for  Paul,  to  the  Hebrews,  still 
speaks  of  him  as  a  compassionate  High  Priest,, — touched  with  a  feeling  of 
our  infirmities,  able  to  succour  them  that  are  tempted,  ^'C.  And,  in  the  Apo¬ 
calypse,  his  conduct  is  placed  in  a  light  that  must  surely  remove  every  “senti¬ 
ment  of  fear”  from  the  most  diffident.  '•'‘Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock;  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will  come  unto  him, 
and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me/”’*"  If  this  does  not  inspire  “the 
confidence  necessarj’’  for  being  heard,”  what  can  inspire  it?  Alas,  alas,  that 
“the  Holy  Father,”  who  rules  the  Latin  Church  throughout  the  world, should 
require  to  be  taught  what  are  the  most  prominent  and  attractive  features  of  the 
Saviour’s  character,  and  the  distinguishing  nature  of  that  sacerdotal  and  regal 
office  of  which  he  pretends  to  wield  the  delegated  power! 

I  shall,  however,  for  argument’s  sake,  admit,  that  saints  in  heaven  are  suf¬ 
fered  to  meddle  with  the  intercessorial  work  of  Christ,  and  still  demonstrate, 
that  to  invoke  them  is  most  absurd ;  more  absurd  than  to  stand  on  the  beach, 
and  call  for  the  assistance  of  a  friend  at  our  antipodes  in  Australia.  Where 
are  the  saints  ?  In  heaven^,  of  course.  But  where  is  heaven  ?  The  earth 
says,  “  It  is  not  in  me.”  Whatever  appearance  of  probability  men  might  have 
for  supposing  hell  to  be  an  unfathomable  abyss  in  the  bosom  of  our  globe,  they 
could  have  none  for  imagining  the  cheerful  bowers  of  paradise  blooming  with 
perennial  beauty,  rejoicing  in  unclouded  sunshine,  and  cooled  by  gentle  breezes, 
for  ever  “winnowing  fragrance  o’er  the  smiling  land,” — they  could  have  no 
reason  for  imagining  this  blessed  region  shut  up  in  the  centre  of  the  earth ; 
neither  is  it  to  be  found  on  the  surface.  Where  is  that  “happy  island  in  the 
watery  waste,”  which  poets  and  savages  have  alike  fancied  the  abode  of  the 
blessed  ?  It  is  no  where  to  be  found.  The  moon  seems  to  be  as  yet  but  a 
volcanic  mass  of  rocks- — naked,  sterile,  and  dreary ;  so  that  we  are  not  to  look 
to  that  satellite  as  the  locality  of  heaven,  as  the  sanctuary  of  the  universe, 
where  the  glory  of  Jesus  is  revealed  to  his  people.  But  even  that  is  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  thousand  miles  from  the  earth :  rather  too  far  for  one  finite  be¬ 
ing  to  communicate  with  another.  Whiston  imagined  that  hell  exists  in  one 
of  the  comets,  which  whirls  the  damned  to  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold — 
now  burning  in  the  fervours  of  the  sun,  and  now  freezing  in  regions  unvisited 
by  his  beams.  With  as  much  probability  might  we  suppose  heaven  to  be  in 
the  sun  itself,  if  we  admit  that  its  light  and  heat  proceed  from  the  atmosphere 
by  which  it  is  enveloped ;  and  that  it  is  not  an  enormous  mass  of  fire,  but  a 
glorious  world  inhabited  by  intelligent  beings.  This,  indeed,  might  be  deemed 
by  some  a  worthy  palace  for  the  King  of  the  Universe  :  and  as  it  is  more  than 
two  million  times  larger  than  the  earth,  the  redeemed  of  every  planet  (if  such 
there  be  in  any  planet  but  our  own)  might  find  room  on  its  surface.  Now, 
the  sun  is  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  from  the  nearest  suppliant  on  our  globe, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  any  ear,  but  that  of  the  omniscient  God,  can  hear  so 
far !  The  fixed  stars  are  all  suns ;  and  there  are  those  who  fancy  that  the 
Ruler  of  the  creation  sits  enthroned  on  some  central  orb,  to  which  all  suns  and 
systems  gravitate,  and  around  which  they  all  revolve;  and  that  this  is  the  abode 
of  the  Divine  presence,  and  the  scene  of  eternal  happiness.  Now,  if  this 
be  so,  we  should  know,  that  the  nearest  of  the  fixed  stars  would  not  be  in¬ 
creased  or  diminished  in  appearance,  by  removing  it  two  hundred  millions  of 
miles  out  of  its  present  position !  Where,  then,  is  the  use  of  praying  to  finite 
beings~to  creatures,  when  we  do  not  know  the  locality  of  heaven ;  and  it 
must  be  so  remote,  that  its  inhabitants  can  see  or  hear  nothing  that  goes  on 
upon  the  earth  ? 

You  may,  perhaps,  reply  that  the  spirits  of  the  departed  have  sometimes 
appeared  on  earth;  and  when  thus  present,  they  could  hear  our  prayers.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  in  ignorant  ages,  such  apparitions  were  much  talked  of — and  still  we 

*  Rev.  iii.  20. 
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hear  of  them  in  the  dark  places  of  the  land.  But,  when  they  come,  are  they 
invoked?  Yes,  they  are  invoked  to  and  their  quondam  friends  fly 

from  them  as  if  the  devil  were  at  their  heels ;  and  perhaps,  the  priest  is  sent 
for  to  “lay  the  ghost,”  and  doom  him  to  dwell  under  some  old  bridge  till  the 
day  of  judgment.  The  miserable  spirit  wants  to  be  at  rest'—but,  alas,  the 
place  where  it  formerly  dwelt  knows  it  no  more  !  Nobody  seeks  the  inter¬ 
cession  of  ghosts.  We  have  no  information  about  the  blessed  Virgin,  or  any 
of  the  Apostles,  visiting  the  world  since  their  death.  If  one  of  them  came 
down  visibly  into  a  chapel,  I  am  sure  the  congregation  would  fly  as  if  the 
house  were  on  fire. 

But  even  if  the  Virgin  were  present  listening  to  you  saying  your  prayers, 
she  could  not  tell  whether  you  were  praying  or  not ;  for  a  man  might  say 
prayers  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  never  utter  one  word  that  God  would  hear. 
Acceptable  prayer  depends  on  the  state  of  the  heart, 

^  “  Prayer  is  the  soul’s  sincere  desire, 

Uttered  or  unexpressed; 

The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 
That  trembles  in  the  breast.” 

And  though,  by  attentive  examination,  she  could  discern  the  state  of  one  spirit, 
how  could  she  attend  to  all  the  rest  speaking  at  the  same  time?  What  would 
become  of  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  congregations  throughout  the 
world,  all  praying  to  Mary,  while  she  was  busy  trying  to  comprehend  a  few 
worshippers  in  one  place  ?  Do  we  live  in  the  nineteenth  century  ?  Has  the 
march  of  intellect  done  nothing  for  the  Catholics  ?  When  will  they  learn  the 
truth  of  what  was  pronounced  by  the  wisest  of  men  in  a  comparatively  dark 
period  of  the  church.  “  For  Thou,  even  Thou  only,  knowest  the  hearts 
OF  ALL  THE  CHILDREN  OF  MEN.”*  Let  them  go  and  learn  what  that  sentence 
meanelh,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  never  more  be  guilty  of  the  absurdity  and 
sin  of  praying  to  their  fellow-creatures. 

It  is  true,  the  angels  are  said  to  rejoice  over  sinners  that  repent;  and  how 
do  they  know  when  the  repentance  takes  place  ?  They  know  it  from  those 
herald  angels, — those  ministering  spirits,  whom  God  sends  forth,  and  who  bear 
back  the  tidings  to  heaven.  Or  perhaps  God  himself  informs  them  of  the  de¬ 
lightful  fact,  as  a  fresh  incentive  of  their  praise.  Some  Roman  Catholic  writers 
suppose,  that  when  a  man  prays  to  a  saint,  God  acquaints  the  saint  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  the  saint  then  prays  to  Jesus  for  this  unknown  suppliant  1 
Was  there  ever  such  a  cycle  of  absurdity?  The  very  spirit  of  earthly  des¬ 
potism  imbues  the  whole  Catholic  system,  and  sends  its  votaries  crouching  at 
the  feet  of  court  favourites.  Would  you  reject  the  proffered  hand  of  the^mg-’s 
son,  who  gave  you  a  smiling  and  hearty  welcome,  and  offered  to  lead  you  to 
his  father,  and  secure  for  you  a  favourable  reception,  in  order  to  seek  some 
menial  of  the  palace  to  introduce  you  to  that  very  son  whose  favour  you  had 
thus  slighted  ?  And  if  this  were  expressly  forbidden,  how  could  you  hope 
to  be  heard  ? 

Be  assured,  that  God  only  knows  the  hearts  of  all  men— -that  the  omni-, 
scient  and  omnipresent  Spirit  is  the  only  hearer  and  answerer  of  prayer.  “  The 
hour  is  coming,”  says  Jesus,  “and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippers  shall 
worship  the  Father  in  Spirit  and  in  truth — for  the  Father  seeketh  such  to 
worship  him.” 


/ 


*  1  Kings,  viii.  20. 
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HAVE  THE  CHRISTIAN  PEOPLE  A  RIGHT  TO  CHOOSE  THEIR 

OWN  PASTORS? 

BY  REV.  JAMES  GODKIN. 

Those  who  answer  in  the  negative,  are  wont  to  allege  the  fact,  that  the  most 
special  instructions  as  to  the  qualifications  of  ministers  are  given,  not  to  the 
churches,  but  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  who  were  to  ordain  them.  But  this 
argument  fails,  by  proving  too  much.  How  ? — Because  similar  instructions 
are  given  to  the  same  parties  concerning  deacons ;  and  yet  it  is  admitted  by 
all,  that  they  were  chosen  by  their  respective  congregations.  The  fact,  then, 
that  these  instructions  were  not  addressed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  people, 
proves  nothing  to  the  purpose. 

Neither  does  it  prove,  that  Timothy  and  Titus  were  authorized  to  force  on 
a  reluctant  people,  ministers,  by  whose  gifts  they  could  not  be  edified,  and  in 
whose  character  they  could  not  confide,  and  whom,  therefore,  it  w’as  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  “  to  esteem  very  highly  in  love,  for  their  work’s  sake.”  Nei¬ 
ther  they  nor  Paul,  in  whose  name  they  acted,  ever  thought  of  such  a  hateful 
lordship  over  God’s  heritage.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  ordination  in  non- 
episcopal  churches;  they  have  colleges  and  universities,  in  which  candidates 
are  trained  for  the  ministry.  Every  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  pastor 
feels,  that  the  direction  to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no^man,  is  addressed  to  him, 
and  should  be  attended  to,  whenever  a  church,  through  ignorance,  or  precipi¬ 
tancy,  or  party  spirit,  makes  an  unworthy  choice.  This  practical  veto  is 
found  generally  sufficient  as  a  check  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  a  power  which, 
though  not  wholly  free  from  perversion,  in  any  human  hands,  (what  power 
is  ?)  seems  more  safely  lodged  with  the  Christian  people,  than  with  a  lay 
patron,  a  bishop,  or  a  presbytery. 

But  it  may  be  asked, — -If  it  be  the  office  of  presbyteries  or  associations  of 
pastors,  that  is,  bishops,  to  ordain,  how  is  it,  that  the  instructions  relating  to 
it  are  given  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  not  to  such  pastors?  I  answer,^rs^ 
— Timothy  and  Titus  were  the  assistants  or  coadjutors  of  the  Apostles,  in  the 
work  of  organizmg  or  establishing  the  churches; — they  were  sent  by  Paul 
to  put  things  in  order  among  the  new  converts,  where  he  could  not  attend 
personally, — and  when  this  was  done  in  one  place,  they  proceeded  on  the  same 
errand  to  another.  Thus,  as  “  helps  ”  to  the  apostles,  they  formed  stated 
congregations  of  believers,  and  ordained  their  chosen  bishops  by  the  laying  on 
of  hands.  Secondly — In  such  a  state  of  things,  in  the  “  beginning  of  the 
gospel,”  it  was  impossible  that  the  presbyteries  could,  in  many  places,  per¬ 
form  the  work  of  ordination,  for  this  sufficient  reason, — that  presbyteries  had 
as  yet  no  existence.  / 

But,  did  the  “  inferior  clergy  ”  ordain  where  the  new  church  polity  was 
already  in  force,  and  the  societies  were  got  into  working  order?  Most  as¬ 
suredly  they  did! — And  here  we  are  supplied  with  an  argument,  a  fortiori, 
in  favour  of  non-episcopal  ordination.  Let  the  candid  reader  consider  it 
well: — Timothy  received  the  ministerial  gift  by  the  “laying  on  the  hands  of 
the  Presbytery ''  Now,  exalt  him  as  much  as  you  please — make  him  an 
archbishop  or  a  primate,  if  you  will,  as  some  of  the  fathers  did  four  or  five 
hundred  years  after  his  death ! — still,  all  this  high-priestly  dignity  was  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery!  Nay,  Paul  himself 
did'not  disdain  to  receive  a  similar  designation  to  a  special  mission,  by  the 
elders  or  appointed  pastors  at  Antioch,  and  that,  too,  by  the  express  command 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus  did  these  holy  men,  guided  by  the  Spirit  of  inspi¬ 
ration,  honour  the  newly  constituted  order.oi  the  house  of  God, — like  a  wise 
governor  of  a  colony,  who  abdicates  the  judicial  chair,  gives  up  his  summary 
jurisdiction,  as  soon  as  the  regular  courts  are  established,  and  the  proper  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  justice  are  installed  in  their  respective  offices, — and,  after  that, 
sets  the  subjects  an  example  of  homage  to  the  law,  by  submitting  to  it  himself. 
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The  elders  then  ordained  men  to  the  episcopal  {that  is,  pastoral)  office;  hot 
did  they  appoint  or  choose  them?  and  had  the  “laity”  nothing  to  do  but  go 
to  church,  receive  the  sacraments,  and  pay  their  dues?  Were  the  clergy  of 
the  primitive  church  a  self-elected  and  irresponsible  corporation?  Had  the 
people  no  more  voice  in  the  selection  of  their  pastors  than  the  “  Catholic  ” 
laity  of  England?  If  this  were  the  case,  how  could  they  perform  the  duties 
enjoined  on  them  in  Scripture?  Let  the  reader  take  up  his  Bible  and  look  at 
these  duties  again,  for  the  subject  is  very  important,  and  let  him  say  whether 
they  be  compatible  with  passive  obedience  to  the  nominee  of  some  extraneous 
party. 

The  pastor  does  not  bear  the  relation  of father  to  the  people  of  Christ,  ex¬ 
cept  they  choose  to  remain  “  children  in  understanding.”  “Call  no  man  your 
father  upon  earth — one  is  your  father  who  is  in  heaven — one  is  your  master, 
even  Christ.”  “  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another’s  servant?  To  his  own 
master  he  standeth  or  falleth.”  Let  the  whole  14th  chapter  to  the  Romans 
be  read,  in  which  is  strongly  vindicated  the  Christian’s  responsibility  to  Christ 
alone,  by  whom  he  will  be  judged  at  last,  without  any  shelter  even  from  his 
ghostly  fathers,  or  his  god-fathers.  James  and  Paul  have  been  thought  (erro¬ 
neously)  to  be  at  variance  on  the  subject  of  justification;  but  on  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  conscience,  and  its  direct  responsibility  to  God,  they  are  in  unques¬ 
tionable  harmony.  “There  is  one  lawgiver,  who  is  able  to  save  and  to  de¬ 
stroy,  who  art  thou  that  judgest  another?”  Yes,  my  readers,  ask  your 
spiritual  superiors  that — ask  them  are  they  greater  than  James  and  Paul?  If 
such  Scriptures  do  not  prove  that  Puseyite  episcopal  authority  is  a  usurpation 
of  the  mastership  of  Christ,  what  proof  can  they  yield  for  any  doctrine?  “  I 
speak  as  unto  wise  men;  judge  ye  what  I  say.”  Indeed!  Is  that  Paul’s  style 
of  addressing  the  laity?  If  he  were  a  Catholic  bishop,  he  would  stand  a  fair 
chance  of  degradation  for  allowing  the  people  to  think  for  themselves  ’  Had 
he  lived  in  the  “  perilous  times,”  which  he  himself  predicted,  sacerdotal  hands 
might  have  been  imbrued  in  his  blood,  and  his  name  have  been  pronounced 
with  execration  in  the  same  list  with  Hnss,  Wickliffe,  Luther,  and  Calvin. 
“  Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good.”  This  is  more  of  Paul’s 
ultra-protestantism !  Does  not  the  proving  of  the  doctrine  imply  the  proving 
of  the  doctor?  And  wherefore  prove  him,  if  you  cannot  remove  him  ?  Is  the 
body  of  sin  and  death  to  be  bound  upon  the  people  indissolubly?  When 
means  are  enjoined,  an  end  is  implied;  and  who  would  use  the  one,  if  there 
were  no  hope  of  obtaining  the  other?  “  Beloved,  ^ri/  the  spirits  whether 
they  are  of  God;  because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world!” 
Now,  wherefore  try  them,  if  there  was  no  power  to  reject  them?  If  a  false 
prophet — that  is,  a  worthless  minister — is  sent  to  a  parish  by  a  lord  or  a  bishop, 
must  the  sheep  hear  this  stranger’s  voice,  and  follow  him?  If  so,  they  are 
silly  enough.* 

Does  not  such  language  as  I  have  quoted,  and  much  more  might  be  given 
in  the  same  strain,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  Christian  people — the 
laity — have  judgments  to  prove  and  try  their  teachers — power  to  reject  the 
evil,  and  hold  fast  the  good  ?  Are  they  not  bound  in  consequence,  to  exercise 
that  power,  as  they  shall  answer  to  Christ  at  the  last  day?  The  rational,  in¬ 
deed,  to  a  fair  mind,  the  unavoidable  presumption  from  these,  and  similar  pas¬ 
sages,  is,  that  the  Apostles  designed  the  Christian  congregations  to  have  the 
choice  of  their  own  bishops  ;  and  to  have  some  legitimate  means  of  getting  rid 
of  the  incompetent,  or  the  unworthy.  If  an  ill-taught,  undisciplined,  and  factious 
people  sometimes  exercise  this  power  unjustly,  rudely,  oppressively,  let  them  be 
punished  for  the  abuse  ;  but  let  not  the  whole  Catholic  Church  be  enslaved  on 
their  account !  Popular  violence  is  no  argument  for  despotism.  Let  disorders 
be  punished,  but  let  rights  be  protected. 

*  Matt,  xxiii.  9,  10;  Rom.  xiv.  4;  James  iv.  12;  1  Thess.  v.  21;  1  John  iv.  1.  j. 
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How  is  this  presumption  in  favour  of  popular  election  borne  out  by  Scrip¬ 
tural  precedents?  In  what  estimation  were  the  “ ”  held  by  the  Apostles? 
That  is  a  point  worthy  of  serious  examination.  These  men  were  inspired, 
and,  of  course,  did  not  regard  the  mind  of  the  multitude  in  any  thing.  An 
Apostle  to  consult  the  laity  about  church  affairs  !  How  a  Catholic  bishop’s 
cheeks  would  redden  with  indignation  at  the  very  thought !  Well,  suppose 
they  disregarded  the  opinions  of  the  pec^ple,  uninspired  men  would  have  no 
right  to  draw  their  conduct  into  a  precedent  for  their  own  guidance.  But  that 
conduct  was  the  very  reverse  of  what  we  have  supposed.  Even  in  the  “coun¬ 
cil”  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.)  the  elders  and  the  brethren  were  associated  with 
the  Apostles  in  issuing  the  decree;  and  on  every  important  occasion,  the  said 
laity  were  assembled,  and  gave  their  voices  in  common  with  the  Apostles  and 
elders.  Thus,  the  Holy  Spirit  recognised,  and  thereby  established,  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

You  are  aware,  that  they  were  called  on  by  the  Apostles  to  choose  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Judas.  It  is  true,  the  office  of  an  Apostle  was  different  in  many 
things  from  that  of  an  ordinary  pastor,  but  that  consideration  weighs  heavily 
in  the  scale  of  popular  rights.  For,  if  the  laity  were  allowed  by  the  Apostles 
to  meddle  wnth  matters  so  much  above  them— to  assist  in  the  appointment  of 
an  ambassador  of  Christ — nay,  to  choose  two  men  out  of  their  number,  on  one 
of  whom  the  lot  must  fall,  so  that  God  was  shut  up  to. appoint  either  of  them — 
if  they  could  do  this,  they  were  surely  competent  to  elect  the  pastors  that  were 
to  go  in  and  out  among  their  families!  If  they  could  choose  an  ambassador, 
they  could  surely  choose  a  steward!  If  they  could  do  the  greater,  they  could 
do  the  less. 

I  am  not  certain,  however,  that  the  apostles  had  the  sanction  of  their  IMas- 
ter  in  this  proceeding.  They  should  have  waited  till  they  were  endued  with 
power  from  on  high,  as  they  were  commanded.  Besides,  it  is  the  province 
of  the  king  to  select  his 'own  ambassador.  And,  from  the  subsequent  silence 
in  relation  to  this  new  apostle,  it  would  seem  that  the  hasty  proceeding  was 
set  aside.  An  apostle  must  have  had  a  direct  commission,  and  mission  from 
Christ  in  person.  There  w’ere  to  be  “  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb.”  Paul 
took  the  place  from  which  Judas,  by  transgression,  fell;  and  gloriously  did  he 
fill  up  tiie  vacancy.  However  this  may  be,  one  thing  is  plain  (and  this  is  my 
argument)  namely,  that  the  eleven  apostles,  fully  and  unanimously,  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  right  of  the  Christian  laity  to  choose  the  very  highest  officers  in 
the  church.  This  could  never  have  been,  if  they  had  not  learned  from  their 
Master,  during  the  forty  days’  sojourn  among  them  after  his  resurrection,  thus 
to  respect  the  privileges  of  the  people;  and,  if  the  sentiment  of  the  church  had 
not  then  been,  that  they  were  all  brethren,  having  power,  as  well  as  property, 
in  common.  In  regard  to  the  former,  that  is,  the  power,  every  thing  in  the 
state  of  the  infant  community  would  have  led  us  to  suppose,  that  the  founders 
would  have  retained  it  in  their  own  hands  exclusively  during  their  life, 
supposing  even  that  they  meant  to  establish  a  constitution  the  most  popular 
that  can  be  imagined.  But  as  they  did  not,  but  freely  shared  it  with  their 
followers,  by  what  species  of  sophistry  can  any  man  draw  the  conclusion,  that 
they  meant  to  establish  such  a  despotic  system  as  the  Puseyite  episcopacy? 

But  this,  though  conclusive  enough,  is  not  the  whole  of  the  argument.  The 
election  of  deacons  was,  confessedly,  in  the  hands  of  the  lay  members  of  the 
church.  This  office,  as  at  first  instituted,  and  as  it  exists  among  dissenters, 
concerns  principally  the  temporal  matters  of  the  church;  and,  therefore,  we 
cannot  logically  infer,  from  their  being  chosen  by  the  people,  that  pastors 
should  be  chosen  in  like  manner.  But  the  precedent  bears  with  irresistible 
force  against  the  churches  of  Rome  and  England.  In  these  communions,  the 
deacon  is  a  clergyman.  A  man  becomes  a  deacon  only  as  a  preliminary  step 
to  his  being  made  a  priest;  and  his  office  as  a  deacon,  is  not  to  serve  tables, 
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or  to  attend  to  the  poor,  but  to  teach  and  preach.  Here,  then,  is  a  syllogism, 
and  I  should  like  to  see  any  high  churchman  who  would  deny  either  the  pre¬ 
mises  or  the  conclusion: — 

The  apostolic  churches,  with  divine  authority,  choose  their  own  deacons; 

In  the  churches  of  Rome  and  England,  the  officer  called  a  “  deacon  ”  is  a 
clergyman; 

Therefore,  the  apostolic  churches  elected  their  own  clergy,  and  modern 
churches  not  only  may,  but  must  do  the  same,  in  order  to  make  good  their 
claims.  Moreover,  as  all  bishops  are  made  from  priests,  and  all  priests  from 
deacons,  and  all  deacons  were  chosen  by  the  people,  therefore,  the  whole  hie¬ 
rarchy,  if  apostolic,  is  based  ultimately  on  the  suffrages  of  the  laity ! 

Catholic  laymen!  ponder  this  argument.  Take  up  the  question  yourselves, 
and  study  it.  Leave  not  so  important  a  subject  in  the  interested,  though 
honest,  hands  of  your  ministers.  Work  out  your  own  emancipation. 

“  Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  ye  not, 

Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  Wowl” 

I  might  give  a  series  of  quotations  from  the  Apostolic  fathers,  and  their  im¬ 
mediate  successors,  showing  that  the  practice  of  the  primitive  congregations 
was  in  accordance  with  the  principles  which  we  have  deduced  from  Scripture. 
In  Asia,  Africa,  Europe, — East  and  West,  from  the  days  of  the  Apostles, 
down,  for  hundreds  of  years,  all  pastors,  all  bishops,  were  chosen  by 
THE  people  !  No  one  who  has  read  a  page  of  church  history  can  deny  this. 
The  fact  is  notorious ;  and  the  man  who  would  now  controvert  it,  should  be 
regarded  either  as  contemptibly  ignorant,  or  shamefully  dishonest.  The  first 
missionaries  of  Christianity  carried  the  democratical  principle  of  church  govern¬ 
ment  with  them  into  Britain,  Ireland,  and  every  country  of  Europe  where  they 
planted  the  banner  of  the  cross,  before  the  church  was  radically  corrupted ;  and 
some  smouldering  embers  of  popular  freedom  remained  in  these  islands,  almost 
to  the  eve  of  the  Reformation.  And  yet  priests  have  so  cunningly  played  on 
the  people’s  credulity,  that  even  now  they  applaud  the  system  that  denuded 
them  of  a  divine  ri^ht!  Thevhave  allowed  interested  bodies  of  men  to  take 
away  their  talent,  and  bury  it  in  the  earth,  or,  rather,  to  trade  with  it,  till  they 
are  worshipped  for  the  riches  that  have  grown  so  enormously  from  their  fraud, 
and  that  by  the  very  men  whom  they  have  defrauded !  The  people  contend 
keenly  for  the  recovery  of  their  civil  rights, — but  to  their  spiritual  franchises 
they  are  comparative!}^  indifferent.  They  protest  against  civil  despotism,  as 
a  great  evil,  and  yet  they  hug  their  ecclesiastical  chains,  and  bear  the  lash  of 
the  priest  without  a  murmur.  How  long  shall  these  things  be? — Not  very, 
long!  Will  the  Puseyites  gain  their  darling  church  independency,  by  which 
they  mean  ascendency?  Not  without  losing  their  church  property.  But,  in 
that  case,  how  could  they  maintain  the  Apostolic  dignity  by  voluntary  supplies  ? 
Do  they  know,  that  this  is,  indeed,  not  the  Nicene  age  of  the  world, — that  we 
are  living  under  free  political  institutions — that  the  mighty  steam-engine,  and 
the  mightier  press,  are  at  work — that  the  people  are  educated,  and  are  learning 
something  of  the  church’s  and  the  world’s  history?  Will  these  not  think 
deeply  and  indignantly  on  such  a  passage  as  the  following,  from  an  authority 
which  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  of  them  will  respect? 

“  An  archbishop  or  bishop  is  elected  by  the  chapter  of  his  cathedral  church, 
by  virtue  of  a  license  from  the  crown.  Election  was,  in  very  early  times, 
the  usual  mode  of  elevation  to  the  episcopal  chair,  throughout  all  Christen¬ 
dom;  and  (mark!)  this  was  promiscuously  performed  by  the  laity,  as  well 
as  the  clergy;  till  at  length,  it  becoming  tumultuous,  the  emperors  and  other 
sovereigns  of  the  respective  kingdoms  of  Europe,  took  the  appoint7nent,  in 
some  degree,  into  their  own  hands,  by  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of 
confirming  these  elections,  and  of  granting  investiture  of  the  temporalities, 
which  word  began  almost  universally  to  be  annexed  to  this  spiritual  dignity 
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— without  which  confirmation  and  investiture,  the  elected  bishop  could  neither 
be  consecrated  nor  receive  any  secular  profits.  This  right  was  acknowledged 
in  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  a.  d.  1773,  by  Pope  Hadrian  I.  and  the  council 
of  Lateran,  and  universally  exercised  by  other  Christian  princes;  but  the  po¬ 
licy  of  the  court  of  Rome  (fatal  policy !)  at  the  same  time  began,  by  degrees, 
to  exclude  the  laity  from  any  share  in  these  elections,  and  to  confine  them 
wholly  to  the  clergy,  which  at  length  was  completely  effected, — the  mere  form 
of  election,  appearing  to  the  people  to  be  a  thing  of  little  consequence  while 
the  crown  was  in  possession  of  an  absolute  negative,  which  was  almost  equi¬ 
valent  to  a  direct  right  of  nomination . But  when,  by  length  of  time, 

the  custom  of  making  elections  by  the  clergy  only  was  fully  established,  the 
Popes  began  to  expect  the  usual  method  of  granting  these  investitures,  which 
was  per  annulum  et  baculum,  by  the  prince’s  delivering  to  the  prelate  a  ring, 
and  a  pastoral  staff  or  crozier,  pretending  that  this  was  an  encroachment  on 
the  church’s  authority,  and  an  attempt,  by  these  symbols,  to  confer  a  spiritual 
jurisdiction:  and  pope  Gregory  VII.,  toward  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century, 
published  a  bull  of  excommunication  against  all  princes  who  should  dare  to 
confer  investitures,  and  all  prelates  who  should  venture  to  receive  them. 
This  was  a  bold  step  towards  effecting  the  plan  then  adopted  by  the  Roman 
See,  of  rendering  the  clergy  entirely  independent  of  the  civil  authority;  and 
long  and  eager  were  the  contests  occasioned  by  this  papal  claim.”* 

In  “very  early  times,”  then,  that  is,  during  the  purest  ages  of  the  church, 
even  bishops  were  elected  by  the  clergy  and  laity,  promiscuously.  Of  course, 
when  the  laity  elected  the  bishop,  in  common  with  the  clergy,  having  always 
the  majority  of  votes,  they  must  have  chosen  the  parish  priest  themselves, 
without  any  foreign  control  whatever.  Indeed,  at  first,  the  parish  was  the 
name  of  the  bishop's  charge;  but,  in  process  of  time,  as  converts  were  multi¬ 
plied,  and  missionary  stations  grew  up  into  regular  self-sustaining  congrega¬ 
tions,  the  episcopal  charge  expanded  into  a  diocess, — and  the  virtual  superin¬ 
tendence,  allowed  by  courtesy  to  his  age,  and  \yisdom,  and  popular  talents, 
and,  most  of  all,  to  the  influence  of  his  station,  as  chief  pastor  of  the  mother 
church  in  the  province  or  district,  was  gradually  claimed  as  a  rights  and  ulti¬ 
mately  exercised  with  irresponsible  and  despotic  sway.  Then  arose  metro¬ 
politans,  primates,  patriarchs,  until  at  last  the  Pope  appeared,  as  the  apex  of 
the  ecclesiastical  pyramid. 

Observe,  as  Judge  Blackstone  truly  remarks,  the  emperors  usurped  the  right 
of  confirming  the  election  of  the  bishops  on  the  pretext  that  the  elections  had 
become  tumultuous.  It  is  true  they  had;  but  what  was  the  cause?  There 
were  two  principal  causes.  First,  when  the  church  was  established,  it  was 
filled  w'ith  mere  formal  professors  and  hypocrites.  The  people  of  the  church 
— “the  faithful” — now  became  the  populace  of  the  state;  and  as  they  were  a 
mere  worldly  multitude  for  the  most  part,  their  proceedings  were,  of  course, 
factious  and  disorderl}'’.  Indeed,  they  sometimes  proceeded  to  the  shedding  of 
blood ;  and  the  unpopular  candidates  and  their  friends  were  obliged  to  fly 
from  the  sanctuary  for  their  lives.  The  second  cause  is  this : — The  splendid 
“temporalities,”  the  rank,  and  wealth,  and  civil  power,  which  were  “  now  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  spiritual  dignity,”  were  so  alluring  to  ambitious  minds,  especially 
those  connected  with  the  aristocracy,  that  they  moved  heaven  and  earth  to  se¬ 
cure  their  election.  If  elections  for  members  of  parliament  are  often  so  tu¬ 
multuous,  what  would  be  the  case  if  the  populace  of  London  or  Dublin  as¬ 
sembled  to  choose  a  bishop? 

First,  the  communion  of  the  church  was  corrupted — Christian  principle  was 
swamped,  by  an  influx  of  baptized  heathenism  and  worldliness;  then  bishops 
became  princes  and  judges,  and  vied  with  secular  potentates  in  the  splendour 
of  their  establishments — in  their  gorgeous  equipages — in  their  sumptuous  en- 

*  Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  B.  1,  c.  2. 
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tertainments ;  then  the  great,  the  noble,  the  proud,  filled  episcopal  chairs,  and 
called  themselves  successors  of  the  apostles;  then  the  people  were  excluded, 
and  the  sovereign  conferred  the  ring  and  the  crozier;  and,  lastly,  the  pope  in 
the  eleventh  century,  the  renowned  Hildebrand,  the  Puseyite  model  of  an  ec¬ 
clesiastical  reformer, — extorted  the  ill-gotten  treasure  from  the  civil  power,  and 
ONE  MAN  grasped  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Christian  world  !  The  bishops, 
however,  divide  with  the  aristocracy  and  the  government  the  power  of  nomi¬ 
nating  the  inferior  clergy. 

Thus  were  the  people  despoiled  of  their  privileges.  When  will  they 
awaken  to  demand  their  rights?  All  writers  of  Christian  antiquity  are  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  testimony,  that  the  suffrages  of  the  people  were  essential  to  or¬ 
dination.  The  rule  of  Vincent  of  Lerins,  which  certainly  is  applicable  to  no 
unwritten  tradition,  holds  true  in  this  case,  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  any  doc¬ 
trine  of  Christianity.  The  right  of  the  laity  to  choose  their  pastors  was 
held  ah  omnibus^  itndique^  semper,  by  all,  every  where,  and  at  all  times,  until 
it  was  seized  on  by  the  state.  A  man  has  as  much  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  without  being  elected  by  some  constituency,  as 
had  the  ancient  bishops  to  teach,  and  preach,  and  rule  in  a  congregation, 
without  being  chosen  by  that  congregation.  And,  as  the  oaths  taken,  and  the  , 
forms  gone  through  by  the  former,  do  not  confer  the  right,  but  only  ascertain 
and  recognise  it;  so  the  act  of  ordination  is  but  a  solemn  and  public  recogni¬ 
tion  of  a  power  which  comes  from  Christ  through  his  people;  and  of  quali¬ 
ties  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual,  which  only  the  great  Head  of  the  church  can 
bestow.  Congregations  may  be  deceived;  so  may  presbyteries  and  bishops. 
But  the  latter  may  have  a  veto,  and,  by  refusing  to  ordain,  may,  when  the 
occasion  demands  it,  prevent  abuse,  and  preserve  the  due  order  of  the  house 
of  God. 

John  Knox  utterly  disowned  the  orders  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  anti- 
christian.  In  matters  of  church  government,  he  was  far  from  being  as  rigid  as 
some  of  his  followers.  When  he  was  chosen  by  a  Christian  congregation  in 
Geneva,  he  held  that  to  be  a  sufficient  call  to  the  pastoral  office  in  that  place, 
and  cared  little  about  ceremonies.  This  noble  superiority  to  forms — this  fear¬ 
less  recognition  of  the  spirituality  of  religion,  characterized  all  the  reformed 
churches  that  adhered  to  Calvin.  Hence,  Mosheim  speaks  of  them  as  admit¬ 
ting  a  great  latitude  of  opinion  on  minor  matters,  compared  with  the  Lutheran 
churches  ;  and  as  labouring  to  embrace  within  their  pale  all  the  rm/ Christians, 
while  they  severely  censured  immorality.  A  finer  eulogy  could  not  be  pro¬ 
nounced  on  any  Christian  community.  What  a  pity  the  Church  of  Scotland 
did  not  continue  to  deserve  it!  That  interesting  church,  however,  is  roused, 
and  is  doing  a  noble  work.  May  it  issue  in  the  restitution  to  the  people  of 
their  long  lost  rights!  This  timely  rising  of  the  Scottish  Kirk  is  an  omen  for 
good.  They  have  taken  the  right  side  on  the  great  question  of  the  age.  In 
the  grand  conflict  between  the  rights  of  the  laity  and  the  pretensions  of  the 
clergy,  the  issue  is  no  longer  doubtful.  In  ancient  times,  priests  gained  every 
thing  by  their  curses.  Now  they  may  ring  their  bells  and  quench  their 
candles  in  vain  :  children  will  laugh  at  them.  It  is  only  by  their  artful  ap¬ 
peals  to  party  feeling  and  class  interests,  that  they  can  now  hope  for  success. 
But  even  here,  they  will  soon  be  found  out,  and  the  old  cry  of  “wolf”  will  be 
disregarded.  Happy  the  church  that  falls  in  with  the  designs  of  Providence  in 
the  regeneration  of  the  world !  Happy  the  clergy  that  sides  with  the  people  ! 
The  rest  must  have  their  portion  with  Babylon  the  great. 

Whether  it  is  possible  for  a  church  to  be  at  once  established  and  free,  is  a 
problem  which  the  church  of  Scotland  is  anxious  to  solve,  and  which  God 
himself  seems  about  to  bring  to  the  issue.  There  are  many  antichrists  gone 
out  into  the  church.  Every  patron  is  an  antichrist! 

Let  the  reader,  who  is  not  afraid  to  think,  and  who  bows  to  the  authority 
of  the  Bible,  seriously  reflect  on  the  following  questions ; — 
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According  to  the  New  Testament,  and  the  practice  of  the  primitive  church, 
was  the  free  choice  of  the  laity  essential  to  ordination? — Does  not  the 
testimony  of  that  antiquity,  so  idolized  now-a-days,  prove  that  it  was?  If  so, 
then,  are  the  ordinations  of  parochial  clergy,  or  bishops,  (I  exclude  evangelists 
and  missionaries,)  scriptural  and  regular?  How  far  do  the  subsequent, 
though  unavoidable,  consent  and  acquiescence  of  the  congregations,  constitute 
a  virtual  call?  Supposing  the  answers  to  these  questions  to  be  the  most 
charitable,  yet  what  a  poor  shelter  for  the  hierarchies  of  modern  times !  Are 
not  all  patrons,  appointing  ministers  contrary  to,  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
forcing  them  on  the  flock  of  Christ, — (and  whosoever  ofliends  them  oflends 
Him;  and  here,  if  any  where,  we  may  say  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei)  are  not  all 
such  patrons,  in  the  spiritual  and  the  worst  and  most  sacrilegious  sense,  really 

robbers  of  churches?'’'’  What,  then,  becomes  of  the  so  much  vaunted  suc¬ 
cession?  Is  there  a  minister  in  any  church  in  Europe,  who  claims  to  have 
received  the  Holy  Ghost  through  a  line  of  bishops  (or  prelates — rulers  of 
pastors — an  ofiice  utterly  unknown  to  the  New  Testament,  to  apostles,  or 
a'postolic  fathers,)  irrespective  of  the  people’s  choice — the  suffrages  of  the 
faithful, — is  there  one  such  man  regularly  ordained,  as  a  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ,  according  to  Scripture  and  primitive  antiquity? — Validity,  it  is  true, 
depends  on  the  Head  of  the  church  alone;  but  order  depends  on  the  church. 
It  is  thus  that  the  appeal  to  antiquity  can  be  turned,  with  tremendous  effect, 
against  the  high  church  divines.  Give  the  people  a  true  history  of  Christianity 
for  the  first  three  centuries,  and  you  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of  church 
power  !* 

We  have  already  seen,  that  soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  church,  the 
emperors  and  kings  claimed,  and  for  hundreds  of  years  universally  exercised, 
a  power  tantamount  to  nomination.  Without  investiture  with  the  ring  and  the 
crozier,  by  the  secular  power,  not  one  of  the  bishops  could  be  consecrated! 
Till  the  magic  symbols  were  received  from  the  hands  of  a  layman — often  a 
wicked  man — the  bishop  elect  was  not  a  successor  of  the  Apostles.  That 
holy  thing — that  muffled,  mysterious,  unutterable,  something,  which  no  eye 
can  see,  and  no  hand  can  handle,  muttering  in  the  dark,  but  enabling  its  reci¬ 
pient  to  give  the  Holy  Ghost, — did  not  take  possession  of  the  man  of  God,  till 
the  purpled  prince  of  this  world  had  put  the  ring  on  his  finger,  and  the  staff  in 
his  hand!  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he  could  bind  and  loose,  as  an  Apostle! 
And  whose  Apostle  was  he? — Most  unquestionably,  the  emperoVsl  His 
power  came  visibly,  confessedly, yrom  the  world,  and  not  from  heaven.  It 
was  a  thing  of  earth,  bestowed  often  from  sordid  motives,  as  a  reward  for 
flattery— ^as  a  bribe  for  subserviency — as  a  retaining  fee'to  the  mitred  advocate 
of  a  gigantic  despotism,  which  wreaked  to  Heaven  with  impurity  and  blood ! 

Oh,  how  high  churchmen  are  infatuated! — How  the  laity  are  duped  !  The 
^us  divinum  in  kings  or  priests  has  ever  its  counterpart  in  the  subjugation  and 
debasement  of  the  people.  They  have  dressed  up  an  idol,  shrouded  it  in  gloom, 
and  enthroned  it  in  an  awful  shrine.  The  multitude  stare,  and  tremble,  and 
fall  prostrate,  adoring  the  invisible  power.  We  pull  away  the  solemn  drapery 
— we  enter  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  and  let  in  the  light  of  heaven  upon  the 
scene  :  and  what  do  we  find? — A  log  of  wood  daubed  with  paint,  or  a  few  dry 
humaiiibones  tied  together  with  a  ribbon !  Thus,  the  Apostolical  succession 
of  the  Puseyites — the  great  Diana  of  the  Anglicans — is  not  merely  an  absurdity, 
it  is  a  cheat!  It  is  a  novelty — an  innovation! — It  is  the  result  of  a  revolut'orn 
of  the  primitive  church — founded  on  spiritual  robbery,  and  imperial  usurpation, 
and  was  designed  to  entail  perpetual  bondage  to  man — on  the  ransomed  freed- 
men  of  Jesus  Christ  ! 

*  Such  a  history  is  just  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bennet,  of  London,  forming  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  I.ecture  for  1841. 
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From  the  London  City  Mission  Magazine. 

SUNDAY  TR4DING  IN  THE  METROPOLIS. -No.  1. 

A  most  important  document  has  just  been  published  by  authority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  entitled,  “Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Sunday 
trading  (Metropolis,)  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appendix,  and 
Index.”  It  establishes  too  incontrovertibly  the  affecting  truth,  that  Sunday 
trading  is  carried  on  to  an  amazing  extent  in  the  poor  neighbourhoods  of  Lon¬ 
don.  As  many  as  5,000  shops  are  estimated,  by  a  witness  who  had  given 
especial  attention  to  the  subject,  to  be  open  on  Sunday  for  business,  employing, 
in  addition  to  the  tradesmen,  probably  15,000  journeymen  and  boys.  We 
purpose  to  present  some  extracts  from  this  document  to  our  readers,  but  our 
limited  space  will  allow  of  only  extracts.  In  the  present  article,  the  evidence 
refers  to  Lambeth  alone, — a  parish  in  which  this  evil  seems  to  be  the  worst, 
although  in  several  other  parts  of  the  metropolis  it  is  not  much  better.  We 
shall  conclude  the  evidence  on  Lambeth  in  our  next  number,  and  add  to  it 
extracts  from  the  evidence  on  Islington,  a  parish  admitted  by  the  witnesses  to 
be  one  in  which  the  evil  is  least  prevalent,  although  even  there  it  exists  to  a 
lamentable  extent.  Having  presented  specimens  of  the  evidence  given  with 
reference  to  these  localities, — the  extremes  of  bad  and  good, — we  shall  refer 
only  in  a  very  cursory  manner,  in  a  third  number,  to  other  localities,  but  shall 
give  somewhat  more  fully  the  remarkable  evidence  of  a  Jew  who  presented 
himself  as  a  witness  ardently  desirous  of  the  stricter  observance  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Sabbath  both  by  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  the  recommendation  on  which  the 
Select  Committee  resolved.  Confessedly  difficult  as  is  the  question  of  legisla¬ 
tion  wdth  reference  to  the  Sabbath,  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  this  document 
will  not  lead  to  efforts  to  obtain  for  Sunday  traders  what  is  here  proved  to  be 
their  own  almost  unanimous  desire,  especially  as  it  is  scarcely  less  fully  proved 
that  this  would  be  greatly  advantageous  also  to  the  buyer,  even  without  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  religious  and  more  important  part  of  the  question.  The  Committee 
consisted  of  Mr.  Charles  Hindley  (Chairman,)  Sir  Win.  Sommerville,  Mr. 
Escott,  Mr.  Alderman  Copeland,  Mr.  Brotherton,  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans,  Mr. 
Cowper,  Mr.  Craven  Berkeley,  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor,  Mr.  Wakley,  Mr. 
Baring  Wall,  Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Newdegate,  Mr.  Alderman  Humphrey,  and 
Mr.  Manners  Sutton.  That  portion  of  the  evidence  of  witnesses  is  here  given 
which  especially  bears  on  the  prevalence  and  mischiefs  of  the  evil,  and  the 
sentences  printed  in  italics  are  those  to  which  w'e  would  wish  more  especially 
to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers.  It  is  very  humiliating,  in  reading  the 
evidence  on  Sunday  trading  in  Lambeth,  to  find  it  stated  on  the  one  hand,  that 
immediately  around  the  trading  part  there  are  “  plenty  of  churches  and 
chapels;”  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  respectable  witness,  a  Guardian 
of  the  poor  and  Trustee  of  one  of  the  churches,  who  had  been  much  in  Conti¬ 
nental  towns,  had  never  seen  in  France  what  he  had  witnessed  in  Lambeth; 
and  that  another  witness,  who  had  lived  many  years  in  Lambeth,  could  bear 
testimony  that  “there  is  no  such  thing  practised  in  the  large  towns,  such  as 
Manchester  or  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  Bradford.  All 
those  towns  I  am  well  acquainted  with,  and  nothing  of  the  sort  is  practised 
there.  But  when  strangers  have  come  up  to  London  and  seen  this,  they  have 
been  perfectly  astonished  to  see  the  practices  carried  on  here,  and  wonder  why 
it  cannot  be  put  down.”  Alas!  that  London  should  be  thus  pre-eminent  in 
this  sin  also.  Surely  it  may  be  asked  with  surprise  concerning  London,  as  it 
was  asked  concerning  Jerusalem  by  Jeremiah,  “Is  this  the  city  that  men  call 
the  perfection  of  beauty,  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth?”  (Lam.  ii.  15.) 

LAMBETH. 

Mr.  Thomas  Greathead,  called  in,  and  examined. 

1.  Chairman. — I  believe  you  are  senior  churchwarden  of  the  parish  of 
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Lambeth? — I  am  one  of  the  churchwardens  of  the  parish  of  Lambeth. - 2. 

How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  in  Lambeth  ? — Upwards  of  20  years. - 

3.  What  is  your  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  {Sunday  trading  in  that  parish? — It 
is  carried  to  a  very  great  extent  in  that  parish,  and  it  has  increased  during  all  that 

time. - 4.  So  lhat  you  think  there  is  more  Sunday  trading  now  than  there 

was  25  years  ago? — Yes  ;  there  is  more  Sunday  trading  now,  much  more  than 

25  years  ago. - 5.  Is  that  Sunday  trading  confined  to  articles  of  necessity, 

or  are  there  other  articles  which  might  be  bought  on  any  other  day  of  the 
weeL? — Not  at  all  confined;  it  is  every  article;  but  more  money,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  is  expended  upon  clothes,  and  even  upon  toys,  on  the  Sunday  ; 
clothes  more  particularly. - -6.  Are  there  boots  and  shoes  sold  on  the  Sun¬ 

day  ? — Every  article  in  that  way,  and  in  furniture ;  as  far  as  kitchen  utensils 

go,  there  is  a  very  extensive  trade  carried  on. - 7.  Is  there  any  attempt  made 

to  disguise  the  trading? — None;  it  is  like  a  fair:  completely  open,  and  more 
business  done  on  that  day  than  any  other  day  except  Saturday. - 8.  In  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  Lambeth  you  mean? — 'In  those  parts  where  they  open. - 9. 

What  are  the  chief  parts?— The  principal  is  the  Lower  Marsh,  Lambeth  ;  the 
street,  leading  from  Westminster-bridge-road  to  the  Blackfriars-road,  has,  per¬ 
haps,  the  greatest  trade  on  Sunday,  and  also  on  any  other  day. - 10.  To 

what  part  of  the  day  does  it  extend ;  it  does  not  last  the  whole  day,  does  it? 
— Some  are  open  the  whole  day,  but  the  principal  bustle  is  over  by  one 

o’clock. - 11.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  this  trading  on 

Sunday? — None  whatever. — — 13.  You  are  aware  that  there  is  a  law  of  the  land 
upon  the  subject? — We  think  not;  we  have  tried  it,  and  find  there  is  no  law. 

- 14.  I  do  not  ask  whether  it  is  effective  or  not,  but  whether  there  is  not  a 

law  of  the  land  which  discountenances  the  practice? — There  is  an  Act  intended 

so,  but  it  is  impossible  to  put  it  into  force  ;  it  cannot  be  carried  out. - 16. 

What  do  you  think  is  the  opinion  of  the  persons  employed  by  tradesmen,  ss 
to  the  propriety  of  making  an  effective  Act  against  Sunday  trading?— I  have 
heard  both  tradesmen  (who  open  their  shops)  and  their  servants  say  that  they 
are  most  anxious  for  it;  and  any  one  who  looks  at  the  hours  the  servants  are 
employed,  must  feel  that  there  is  no  state  of  slavery  to  the  same  extent.  On 
the  Saturday,  people  in  my  business  commence  at  five  o’clock  ;  butcheis  earlier; 
it  is  carried  on  until  twelve  at  night ;  not  closed  till  one  or  half-past,  and  then 
have  to  commence  on  Sunday  morning,  and  keep  on  till  one  or  after;  it  must 

unquestionably  be  very  hard  on  both  servants  and  masters. - 17.  So  that  you 

think,  in  the  general  body,  both  of  masters  and  servants,  employed  in  this  Sun¬ 
day  trading,  the  majority  are  desirous  of  an  efficient  Act  in  order  to  prevent 
the  practice? — We  have  had  several  meetings  upon  the  subject,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  were  97  out  of  100  that  were  anxious  for  it,  and  that  in  the  immediate 

neighbourhood  of  those  who  are  carrying  it  on. - 18.  You  are  of  opinion 

that  at  present  the  majority  of  tradesmen  opening  their  shops  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  are  subject  to  the  minority  as  to  the  continuance  of  this  practice? — I  think 
they  are  ail  anxious  for  a  law;  I  have  found  none  otherwise,  to  have  it  put  a 
stop  to  by  law;  but  they  cannot  do  it  by  voluntary  agreement;  it  has  been 
tried  several  times  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  where  the  trade  is  carried 
on.  We  have  had  a  church  built  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  when  it  was 
opened  they  all  agreed,  or  nearly  so,  that  they  would  close  at  eleven  o’clock 
on  Sunday.  It  was  done  the  first  Sunday,  and  since  that  the  practice  has 
gradually  returned,  and  there  is  hardly  one  that  closes  at  eleven.  I  have  had 
personal  communication  iviih  tradesmen,  who  have  told  me  that  they  do 

more  business  after  eleven  o’’ clock  than  they  do  prior  to  that  time. - 25. 

You  have  stated  that  they  made  an  attempt  to  come  to  a  voluntary  agreement 
as  to  closing  at  eleven  o’clock,  and  that  it  failed? — Entirely.  None  after  the 
first  Sunday  kept  to  it,  although  strongly  exhorted  to  do  so  by  the  clergyman, 
for  decency’s  sake ;  and  by  influential  people. 

VOL.  V. —  21 
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3G.  Sir  W.  Somerville. — In  the  instance  in  which  boots,  and  shoes,  and 
furniture,  and  articles  of  that  description,  are  sold  on  a  Sunday,  are  the  shutters 
of  the  shop  closed? — Not  at  all  ;  they  are  exposed  out,  not  within  the  shop, 
but  put  out  as  far  as  they  would  be  on  any  other  day — ■ — 37.  They  do  not 
close  the  windows? — No  ;  it  is  the  same  as  on  any  other  day,  but  there  is  a 
greater  display  made  on  a  Sunday,  on  account  of  greater  trade  being  done. 

38.  Mr.  B.  Wall.”A  greater  display  of  inferior  articles? — 1  do  not  know 

that  all  the  articles  sold  are  inferior.— - 39.  Are  not  the  same  boots  and  shoes 

and  the  same  clothes  exposed  on  a  Sunday  as  on  a  Saturday? — I  should  think  so, 
and  sold  perhaps  at  the  same  price.  As  far  as  regards  clothes,  my  knowledge 

does  not  extend  to  that,  but  articles  of  consumption. - 40.  What  particular 

articles  do  you  allude  to? — Butchers’.  They  always  profess  to  charge  more, 

and  sell  an  inferior  article  ;  they  think  tliey  are  more  independent. - 41. 

And  yet  the  press  for  articles  of  consumption,  such  as  meat,  is  greater  on  the 
Sunday  than  on  the  week-day? — Excepting  Salurday. - 42.  Notwithstand¬ 

ing  that  the  butchers  state  that  it  is  their  uniform  custom  to  charge  a  higher 
price  for  an  inferior  article  ?-— They  charge  a  higher  price  for  a  good  article, 
and  they  sell  articles  of  such  a  description  as  they  would  not  venture  to  sell  on 
another  day,  and  charge  a  higher  price  for' a  good  article.  I  do  not  say  that 
YOU  cannot  get  as  good  an  article  on  a  Sunday,  but  at  a  higher  price;  and  they 

sell  that  article  on  a  Sunday  that  they  would  not  expose  on  a  Saturday. - - 

43.  And  yet  the  mechanics  prefer  going  on  a  Sunday  to  a  week-day? — They 
do  by  their  practice. 

44.  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans. — You  mean  the  dissipated  or  negligent  mechanics? 
— Yes;  it  is  a  large  proportion  of  llie  poor, 

54.  Mr.  B.  Escott. — With  respect  to  giving  a  higher  price  for  articles  ;  do 
not  you  think  that  a  higher  price  is  paid  because  it  is  a  gieat  convenience  lo 
these  mechanics  to  be  able  to  buv  on  a  Sunday  morninfr? — I  think  not.  I 
Itave  never  heard  one  say  (and  1  have  mixed  much  with  them)  that  they 

thought  it  a  convenience  to  be  able  to  do  so. - 56.  Why  do  they  buy  on 

Sunday  morning  if  it  is  not  a  convenience  to  them  so  to  do? — There  is  a  greater 
display  on  Sunday  morning,  and  they  do  not  choose  to  go  on  Saturday  night. 

- 57.  A"ou  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  have  any  particular  predilection 

to  bu}"  on  a  Sunday  more  than  another  day? — They  seem  to  have  more  time 

on  their  hands  on  lliat  day. - 61.  You  think  they  go  contrary  to  their  own 

]>ersonal  convenience  to  buy  on  Sunday  morning? — I  think  they  drive  it  off  to 

the  last  moment. - 62.  I  asked  you  vvilh  respect  lo  its  being  a  convenience 

to  them? — I  never  could  learn  that  they  did  it  iVcm  any  convenience. 

64.  Mr.  B.  Wall. — Did  not  i  understand  you  to  say  that  more  was  not 
purchased  on  the  Sunday  than  on  the  Saturday  :  I  think  you  made  an  excep¬ 
tion  as  regards  Saturday;  so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  mechanics  do  deal  more 
largely  on  Saturday  than  on  Sunday  at  these  small  shops? — No;  I  did  not 

confine  the  observation  to  mechanics  on  a  Saturday.- - 65.  1  think  you  stated, 

in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  Chairman,  that  more  was  done  on  a  Sunda}^ 
than  on  any  other  day,  except  Saturday  ? — I  have  seen  tradesmen’s  books,  and 

what  they  take  is  more  on  Sunday  than  on  any  other  day  but  Saturday. - 

66.  Do  they  sell  inferior  arficlestt  on  a  Saturday? — No;  but  the  trade  is  not 
confined  to  mechanics  or  the  lower  orders  on  a  Saturday,  as  it  is  on  a  Sunday. 

102.  Chairman. — You  hnd  the  present  Act  quite  inefficient? — Yes,  and 

therefore  it  was  not  persevered  with. - 103.  You  have  been  two  years 

churchwarden  successively? — Yes. - 104.  And  on  what  ground  were  you 

elected  the  second*  year  ?— On  the  ground  that  we  had  taken  some  active 

-measures  towards  this  Bill,  and  it  was  hoped  that  we  would  cany  it  out. - - 

105.  You  have  no  doubt  that  the  general  feeling  of  Lambeth  Is  in  i'avour  of  a 
more  efficient  Act  for  the  suppression  of  Sunday  trading? — Quite  so. 

lOr?.  Mr.  B.  Wall.— Were  x’ou  tmanioiouslv  re-elected?- — Yes,  withoiU 
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any  contest  whatever. - 180.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  shop-keepers 

who  keen  open  their  shops  on  Sunday  in  the  New  Cut? — /  should  think 

three-fourths  of  them. - 181.  What  sort  of  number  should  you  say  there 

w'ere  in  the  whole? — In  the  street? - 182.  Yes, /in  the  part  svhere  Sunday 

trading  is  carried  on? — About  400  houses.  It  is  in  several  streets,  not  in  one 

street^  400  houses.- - 188.  And  300  out  of  those  400  are  opened  on  Sun* 

day? — Yes. - 184.  When  you  state  that  articles  of  an  inferior  quality  are 

sold  on  the  Sunday,  and  higher  prices  are  asked  for  them,  do  you  mean  to  tell 
the  Committee  that  300  tradesmen  adopt  that  principle  of  selling  at  a  higher 
price  on  Sunday,  and  of  offering  an  inferior  article  to  the  purchaser? — 1  have 
had  communications  wdth  those  who'  carry  on  the  business  to  the  greatest  ex¬ 
tent,  and  I  never  found  one  but  always  declared  that  he  made  them  pay  for 

serving  them  on  Sunday,  by  making  them  pay  a  higher  price. - 185.  Your 

impressioD  is,  that  out  of  the  300  tradesmen  you  have  mentioned,  there  are 
few  exceptions  to  the  rule? — There  are  some  exceptions,  because  some  men 
have  but  one  article  to  sell,  and  they  could  not  substitute  an  inferior  article  in 
clothes,  and  then  charge  a  higher  price.  I  cannot  say  that;  but  the  others, 
butchers,  bakers,  cheesemongers,  and  grocers,  and  all  those  charge  a  higher 
price,  as  they  all  profess  to  do. - ‘186.  Is  not  the  majority  of  the  300  trades¬ 

men  to  whom  you  have  made  allusion  composed  of  individuals  carrying  on  that 
sort  of  business, grocers,  bakers,  cheesemongers,  butchers,  and  so  on? — No;  I 
think  half  of  them  are  not  perishable  articles  at  all ;  grocers  are  not  perishable, 
a  tailor  is  not,  a  shoemaker  and  tinman  are  not,  and  crockery  ware  is  not;  the 
toy-shops  are  open  ;  I  had  it  from  them  that  they  sold  more  toys  on  Sunday 
morning  than  they  hare  done  any  day  in  the  zoeek. 

189.  Mr.  CowPER. — You  stated  just  now  that,  at  the  request  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  you  had  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  working  classes 
as  to  the  advantage  of  trading  on  Sundays.  Will  you  state  what  was  contained 
in  the  memorial  that  was  signed  by  those  workmen  ? — There  was  nothing  as 

to  the  advantage  or  the  disadvantage;  it  was  as  to  their  wish, - 190.  What 

was  in  the  memorial? — I  think  the  memorial  contained  as  to  any  inconvenience 
that  they,  would  be  supposed  to  sustain  from  having  the  shops  closed  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  their  wish  on  the  subject  to  have  them  closed.  Without  any  excep¬ 
tion  I  never  found  a  mechanic  who  considered  it  an  advantage  to  have  the 
shops  opened  on  the  Sunday.  I  had  personal  communication  with  more  than 
1,000  on  the  occasion,  at  Messrs.  Peto  and  Grissel’s,  at  Messrs.  Baker’s,  at 
Mr.  Buckley’s  floor-clojh  manufactory,  and  at  Messrs.  Maudsley’s,  and  I  never 
found  one  who  considered  it  an  advantage  to  have  the  shops  opened  on  a  Sun¬ 
day. 

205.  Sir  W.  M.  Somerville. — -I  understood  you  to  say  that  all  those  shops 
that  were  not  shut  during  Divine  service  continued  open  the  whole  day  ? — As 
much  as  they  are  at  this  very  moment.  It  falls  off  at  one  o’clock,  and  they 
close.  Business  falls  off  wdien  dinner  is  ready. 

206.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphrey. — They  do  not  open  in  the  afternoon  again, 
do  they? — Some  do. 

207.  Sir  W.  M.  Somerville, — Do  they  close  the  shutters  after  one  o’clock? 
—Yes. 

216.  Mr,  B.  Wall. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  those  who  trade  on  a  Sun¬ 
day  themselves,  and  are  so  numerous  in  the  Cut  of  Lambeth,  would  all  sign  a 
petition  against  Sunday  trading? — Yes  ^  I  think  I  should  have  it  universally 
signed^  for  you  to  pass  a  law  upon  it.  I  never  found  an  exception. 

223.  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans. — I  understood  you  to  give  in  evidence,  as  a  rea¬ 
son  for  assuming  that  the  universal  opinion  of  Lambeth  was  in  favour  of  put¬ 
ting  down  Sunday  trading,  that  you  were  a  second  time  re-elected  unanimously 
as  churchwarden,  for  the  very  reason,  that  it  was  expected  that  you  would  ex¬ 
ert  yourself  to  obtain  a  bill  of  this  nature  ? — Yes,  with  my  colleagues.  We 
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liad  exerted  ourselves,  and  we  were  unanimously  elected  again,  and  the  Eector 
of  Lambeth  appointed  hia  warden  again  in  consequence. 

224,  Mr.  B.  Escott. — Are  you  aware  that  hard-working  men,  who  have- 
been  up  early  and  late  all  the  week  at  their  labour,  are  apt  to  lie  in  bed  later 
on  Sunday  mornings  ? — I  believe  many  do,  as  well  as  hard-working  men.  I 
think  hard-working  men  rise  mere  at  the  same  period  on  Sundays  than  any 
other  class  of  men. 

225.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphrey, — They  do  not  indulge  on  n  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  but  rise  at  the  same  hour? — Yes. 

225.  Mr.  B.  Escott. — Do  you  mean  to  give  it  as  your  opinion  that  men 
who  have  been  hard  at  work  all  the  week  are  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  little 
more  rest  in  their  beds  on  Sunday  morning? — The  working  men,  meehanicsy 
are  less  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  little  more  rest  on  Sunday  mornings  than  any 
other  class  of  men. — -—227.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  do  it,  or  not  ? — 

I  think  they  do  it  less  ;  some  of  them  may  indulge,  and  some  not. - 22S,- 

Do  you  know  much  of  the  habits  of  v/orking  men  ? — Yes,  I  do.  I  have  been 
in  the  immediate  vicinity,  for  20  years,  of^he  greatest  number  of  working  men 
to  be  found  in  any  part  of  London,  mechanics. 

241.  Mr.  B.  Wall. — I  wish  to  know  what  your  feeling  upon  the  subject 
is,  and  v/hetheryoii  voluntarily  would  have  come  forward  if  there  had  been  no 
Rector  of  Lambeth  ? — I  should  have  voluntarily  come  ;  had  I  been  requested 
by  any  body  to  come,  or  told  that  it  would  tend  to  getting  the  Bill,  I  should 
certainly  have  come  at  the  request  of  any  one,  or  the  information  of  any  one. 

I  would  say  that  the  Rector  or  clergy  of  Lambeth  never  attended  the  meetings;; 
they  considered  it  was  the  laity,  or  those  who  traded. — — 242.  Do  you  think 
it  a  clerical  or  a  lay  agitation  ? — The  last  entirely.- — —243.  The  Rector  of 
Lambeth  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  agitation? — He  has  been  Rector  for 
so  short  a  time  that  he  could  not  have  had ;  the  question  was  agitated  long  be¬ 
fore  he  came,  and  he  never  attended  a  meeting. 

244.  Chairman. — The  agitation  has  been  chiefly  among  those  persons  who- 
are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  Sunday  trading? — Entirely ;  and  the  meetings 
called  at  their  request.  They  never  called  a  Vestry  without  getting  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  a  great  number  of  those  who  traded  on  Sunday. 

245.  Sir  W.  M.  Somerville. — Has  there  been  any  efibrt  made  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants  generally  of  Lambeth  to  discountenance  those  tradesmen 
who  persisted  in  opening  their  shops  on  a  Sunday? — Yes,  but  not  effectually; 
and  a  good  reason  could  be  given  for  that;  the  trading  is  not  carried  on,  nor 
yet  seen,  by  that  part  of  Lambeth  which  supports  the  trading. 

246.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphrey. — You  believe  that  if  this  bill  could  be 
carried  to  shut  up  ail  shops  by  ten  o’clock  of  a  Sunday  morning,  it  would  be 
a  great  benefit,  not  only  to  the  shopkeepers  themselves,  but  to  the  labourers 

also? — I  would  close  all  shops  entirely  on  Sunday. - 247.  You  think  if 

they  were  to  close  their  shops  at  10  o’clock  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
working  man,  and  also  no  injury  to  a  tradesman? — I  never  said  there  would 
be  an  advantage  in  keeping  open  till  10  o’clock.  I  think  it  would  be  no  in- 
jury  to  dose  entirely  on  Sunday,  'with  some  exceptions. 

248.  Sir  W.  M.  Somerville. — You  think  that  the  working  people  would 
suffer  no  inconvenience  ? — None  whatever, 

Mr.  Charles  James  called  in,  and  examined. 

260.  Chairman. — You  are  a  cheesemonger  and  grocer  in  Lambeth  Marshy 
I  believe? — Yes,  I  arn  ;  I  carry  on  the  grocery  busine.ss  at  No.  49,  and  the 

cheesemonger’s  business  at  No.  50  ;  two  distinct  premises. - 261.  Do  you 

keep  your  shops  open  on  Sunday  ? — I  do  now. - 262.  Have  you  always 

done  so? — I  have  been  there  14  years ;  the  first  10|  years  I  did  not  open.  I 
had  one  young  man,  who  lived  with  me  three  years,  and  he  opened  a  shop 
directly  opposite ;  and  that,  with  the  information  that  1  got  from  another  op- 
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posite  grocer,  induced  me  to  open  on  a  Sunday  morning.— r — 263.  Otherwise 
your  feelings  and  habits  were  against  the  practice? — Very  much  against  it. 

- 264.  You  found,  in  consequence  of  the  competition  produced,  that  it  was 

'inevitable  that  you  must  either  open  your  shop  or  lose  your  business  ? — To  be 
■sure :  ike  grocer  opposite  told  me  that  he  had  cleared  2^000/.  out  of  Sunday 
morning  trading. 

265.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphrey. — -In  what  period  of  time? — In  about  11 
years;  with  which  he  had  bought  three  houses  opposite,  which  belonged  to 
Mr.  Lescher,  a  starchmaker,  one  of  the  trustees  of  some  property  adjoining 

the  corner  of  the  street. - =266.  To  v/hat  hour  do  you  keep  your  shop  open 

on  Sunday? — begin  to  close  about  12  o’clock.  We  take  more  money  after 

church  is  opened  than  we  do  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning. - 267.  Is 

■there  any  benefit  to  the  labouring  classes  from  the  practice? — Very  great  in¬ 
jury;  I  always  make  it  a  rule  to  charge  more  for  the  goods.  I  cannot  get 
respectable  young  men  to  live  in  my  employ  without  adding  5/.  or  6/.  a  year 
more  for  v/ages  ;  therefore  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  that;  the  yeung  men  have 
more  hours  to  wmrk. 

274,  Sir  W.  M.  Somerville.— Why  did  not  you  open  your  shop  during 
■the  first  10  years? — Because  I  have  been  always  brought  up  as  a  respectable 
■person;  my  father  was  a  gentleman  farmer  under  Lord  Kenyon,  and  I  was 
always  brought  up  to  the  Church.  My  conscience  ^old  me  that  I  was  doing 
wrong.;  but  w'hen  I  found  that  my  pocket  was  getting  wmrse,  I  was  compelled 
iO  do  it. 

299.  Mr.  CowFER. — Are  the  customers  av/ane  that  they  pay  more  for  the 
-offal  on  Sunday  ? — I  have  told  them  so  frequently.  They  have  said,  “You  only 
■charged  so  m.uch  last  night.”  “Well,”  I  said,  “I  have  extra  men  to  pay.” 
And  then  they  say,  “  My  husband  was  in  the  public-house  last  night,  and  I 
could  not  help  it,  or  else  I  would  have  come.”  It  is  as  frequent  an  excuse  as 
■can  be. 

304,  Chairman. — You  have  handed  in  a  letter  signed  “ Edward  Grove?” 

— It  was  given  to  me  as  I  w’as  coming  here  to-day. - 305.  Do  you  put  in 

this  as  evidence  from  this  gentleman?— Yes. - -306.  Do  you  know  this  Mr. 

Edward  Grove,  of  the  New  Cut,  Lambeth? — I  do;  we  have  talked  the  sub¬ 
ject  over  agreat  many  times,  I  will  read  the  letter:  “New  Cut,  Lambeth, 
11th  June,  1847. — Sir, — Not  being  able  to  attend  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  subject  of  Sunday  trading,  I  beg  respectfully  to 
state,  that  although  I  have  no  doubt  I  do  more  business  than  any  other  house 
in  London  in  my  line,  having  several  different  establishments  in  various  parts 
•of  the  metropolis,  and  although  I  believe  I  should  be  a  great  loser  in  a  pecu¬ 
niary  point  of  view,  as  many  of  my  customers  come  from  the  suburbs  of  the 
metropolis,  and  might  not  be  able  to  reach  me  on  any  other  day,  yeti  am  most 
willing  to  close  my  shops  on  Sunday,  providing  it  becomes  general,  in  order 
that  myself  and  assistants  may  enjoy  a  day  of  rest;  and  further  that  there 
might  be  a  more  decent  observance  of  tiie  Sabbath :  39,  40,  41,  Lower  Marsh, 
Lam.beth;  60,  ditto,  ditto;  114,  115,  Edge  ware-road,  Paddington;  116,  High- 
street,  Shoreditch,  i  have  the  honour  to  remain,  yours  most  obediently, 
Edward  Grove.” 

307.  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans. — Are  those  his  different  establishments  ? — Yes. 

308.  Sir  W.  M,  Somerville. — -What  is  his  trade? — -A  clothier,  similar  to 
Moses. 

309.  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans. — -Has  he  six  different  establishments? — Seven 
noiises  of  business,  but  there  are  three  different  establishments  ;  three  houses 
thrown  into  ,one  very  large  shop  ;  two  in  another,  and  one  in  another;  his 
rtakings  are  very  large. 

310.  Mr.  B.  Escott. - You  said  that  you  thought  it  was  a  great  injury 

j-to  the  v/orking  man  having  the  shops  open  on  Sunday  ? — ^^I  do. - -311,  Do 
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yon  think  thu  injury  as  great  to  the  v/orking  man  as  it  is  to  the  shopkeepers  ? 

— *I  think  greater,  particularly  at  the  present  time.: - =312.  If  it  is  so  great  aa 

injury  to  the  working  men,  how  do  yon.  account  for  their  giving  a  higher  price 
for  the  articles  on  Sunday  morning  than  they  do  on  Saturday  ? — The  females’ 
go  to  buy  their  goods ;  the  husband  knows  nothing  at  all  about  the  prise  ;  the 
husband  gets  his  wages,  and  on  the  road  home  very  likely  meets  with  a  pal 
We  must  go  and  have  a  drop  to  drink.”  They  sit  down  in  a  public-house,, 
and  when  they  come  home  they  hand  the  wages  over  to  their  wives,,  and  the 

wives  spend  it;  they  do  not  tell  their  husbands  that  they  pay  more. - ^313» 

Do  you  see  any  reasou  why  the  wife  should  give  more  for  an  article  on  Sun¬ 
day  m.orning,  which  she  could  purchase  for  less  on.  Saturday? — -Because  she 
has  not  the  money  to  give  for  the  article  ou  Saturday  night. — - — 314*  When 
is  the  money  given  to  the  wife  ;  what  time  of  the  day?' — After  the  husband 
comes  home  from  the  public-house;,  a  great  many  mechanics  do  not  work, 
where  they  live,  but  work  where  they  can  get  work.  Peto  and  Grlssell’s  men  are 
.sent  to  the  further  extremity  of  the  pari&li,  St.  Mary’s,  Lambeth,  and  some  over 
to  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  it  is  those  public  houses  near  to  where  they  work;, 
perhaps  they  liave  a  pay-house,  and  there  they  stop  drinking,  and  if  they  do 
not  they  make  calls  on  the  road,  therefore  the  wife  has  no  chance  of  the  money 

till  the  man  conies  home. - -315..  That  is  your  explanation  of  their  buying 

on  Similay  in  preference  to  Saturday?: — Certainly. - 316.  Suppose  she 

could  not  buy  on  Sunday  morning ;  if  it  was  prevented,  by  legislative  enact¬ 
ment,  when  would  she  buy  ? — The  husband  would  then  take  care  to  be  home  in 
sufficient  time  to  have  a  comfortable  dinner  on  Sunday. 

337.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphrey. — How  many  people  go  to  the  new  church  f 
-—The  church  is  well  attended,  or  perhaps  better  attended  on  a  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  than  any  church  in, Lambeth. - 338.  How  many  attend  in  the  morning?. 

— Very  few.— - 339.  Do  you  go  yourself? — I  have  not  time. - 340.  Do 

any  of  your  family  go? — No,  we  have  not  time. — — 341.  Have  you  any 

children? — One,  at  a  boarding-schooL - 342.  Does  your  wife  attend  in  the 

shop? — Yes,  a  very  important  part,  the  money-taking. - 343.  Have  you  no. 

time  to  go  to  church?— Not  in  the  morning. - 344.  You  do  not  know  how 

many  go  to  church? — I  never  was  there  but  once;  I  know  that  there  are  very 
few  there  in.  the  morning,  because  they  cannot  get  there. 

372.  Mr.  B.  Wall. — I  think  yon.  stated  tliat  you  cannot  get  to  church  on. 
account  of  the  crowds  of  people  on  Sunday? — I  do  not  say  that  I  cannot,  but 

the  congregation.  There  are  many  complaints. - 379.  Where  is  the  church? 

— In  the  Lower  Marsh,  about  half-way;  nearer  the  Marsh-gate;  between 

there  and  the  Victoria.  Thoatre. - 3,80.  Is  the  congregation  that  attends  that 

church  composed  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cut  alone,  or  would  it  be  if  Sunday 
trading  was  done  away  with?  Is  not  there  a  circuit  or  district,, and  is.  not  the 
church  placed  conveniently  for  that  circuit,  and  not  merely  a  church  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Cut? — It  is  called  All-Saints,  and  it  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  district,  and  this  centre  of  the  district  happens  to  be  the  market  place*, 
and  therefore  where  the  market  is ;  people  get  on  very  well  till  they  get  to  the 
Marsh,  but  then  there  is  such,  a  push  at  the  Cut,  and  so  many  pickpockets 
and  thieves  there,  that  frequently  ladies  have  their  pockets  picked  going  tot 

this  new  church. - -381.  Have  you  ever  tried  to  go  to  that  church? — I  have 

never  had  the  opportunity  to  go  in  the  morning,  except  on  one  occasion.  I 
have  taken  a  pew  in  the  church,  and  most  of  the  tradesmen  in  the  Marsh  havo' 
taken  them,  and  go  there  on  Sunday  evening.. 

387.  Chairman. — W^hat  is  the  amount  of  your  Sunday  custom? — Last' 
Sunday  morning  I  took  between  24/.  and  25/.  in  the  cheesemonger’s  shop;  I 
took,  I  think,  24/.  65.  8f?. ;  the  other  shop  I  did  not  do  quite  so  much  in. 

389.  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans. — Do  you  make  as  much  as  40/.  in  the  two- 
shops  ?— No  ;  from  30/.  to  35/.: — — 3.9, 0*.  What  might  be  the  average  on  week 
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davs? — We  consider  12/.  or  14/.  a  very  good  day  ;  sometimes  8/.  or  10/. - 

39i.  How  do  you  account  for  that  nearly  double  sale  on  Sunday? — We  take 

it. - 392.  It  is  not  solely  for  the  Sunday  that  they  buy,  but  they  appear  to 

buy  nearly  double  as  much  ? — You  are  aware  that  mechanics  like  a  dinner 
on  Sunday  if  they  go  without  the  other  part  of  the  week.  When  they  have 
the  money  they  spend  it,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  the  week  they  are  obliged  to 

go  to  the  pawnshops. - 393.  You  said  that  the  working  people  are  in  the  habit, 

when  they  get  their  wages  at  a  place  some  distance  from  their  dwellings,  to  go  into 
public-houses  near,  and  then  afterwards  into  some  intermediate  public-houses 

before  they  get  home? — Yes. - 394.  Are  the  Committee  to  assume  that  you 

know  with  any  degree  of  certainty  that  the  great  body  of  working  people  do 
that;  that  they  remain  in  public-houses  till  twelve  o’clock,  before  they  come 
home  to  their  wives  to  give  them  money  1 — 1  saij  that  icithoiit  fear  of  contra¬ 
diction.  If  you  go  to  a  public-house,  you  will  find  that  the  publican  will  have 
great  trouble  in  clearing  his  house  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  and  in  many  ini 
stances  they  are  obliged  to  get  the  police  to  help  them,  but  the  police  are 
rather  shy  of  going  into  public-houses.  When  the  publican  comes  to  turn 
them  out  he  meets  with  a  few  disorderly  persons,  and  then  the  police  are 
obliged  to  be  called  in.  If  there  were  no  shops  open  on  Sunday  mornings,  I 
believe  the  publicans  would  be  better  satisfied,  and  the  mechanic  would  come 
home  sober  on  Saturday,  and  spend  his  money  to  a  much  better  advantage, 
and  his  family  would  be  better  off. 

397.  Mr.  B.  Wall. — The  25/.  which  you  have  stated  to  be  taken  in  the 
cheesemonger’s  shop  is  not  spent  by  people  that  you  w'ould  call  of  the  dissi¬ 
pated  class,  but  by  the  industrious  persons? — By  the  industrious. - 398. 

.  .  .  ? — Mr.  Grove  sells  a  coat,  on  which  he  gets  a  sovereign  profit  out 

of  every  50s.  coat;  he  "would  be  able  to  give  you  the  fine  easy  enough.  Last 
JVJiit- Sunday  morning.,  I  think,  he  took  130/. 

402.  Sir  W.  M.  Somerville. — Did  you  speak  at  random  just  now,  when 
5mu  spoke  of  a  profit  of  20s.  on  a  50s.  coat? — No,  I  spoke  seriously  ;  he  can 
get  1/.  on  a  50s.  coat,  profit.  Mr.  Grove’s  words  to  me  were  this  day,  at  a 
quarter  before  twelve,  “  I  am  going  to  write  you  a  letter ;  if  the  law  is  carried 
outf  I  shall  lose  500/.  a-year  upon  my  proftsf’  now,  there  is  a  man  in  good 
circumstances  and  keeps  his  country  house  ;  he  does  not  wish  to  carry  on 
this,  but  if  other  people  do,  he  must. 

403.  Mr.  Alderman  HuM^HREY^ — Do  you  think,  seriously,  that  Mr.  Grove 
sells  coats  for  50s.  on  Sunday  morning? — I  think,  seriously,  tliat  he  gets  a 

larger  profit  on  Sunday  morning. - -404.  I  did  not  say  that.  Do  you  think. 

seriously,  that  Mr.  Grove  sells  coats  for  50s.  on  Sunday  morning  T—^Y'es ;  T 
certainly  do. — -—405.  These  men  who  buy  coats  at  50s. ‘spend  more  than 
their  week’s  wages? — Yes,  but  that  does  not  matter;  a  mechanic  has  a  little 

pride  about  Mm. - 406.  Does  lie  keep  a  tally-shop  at  all? — No,  similar  to 

Moses;  they  may  pay  by  weekly  instalments. 

407.  Sir  W.  M.  Somerville. — Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  the  20s.  profit 
on  a  50s.  coat  was  the  only  Sunday  profit,  and  that  it  was  not  so  much  on . 
another  day  ? — 1  dare  say  not  so  much  on  another  day. 

408.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphrey. — That  shows  the  temptation ;  I  presume 

he  has  men,  stuck  up  effigies,  all  along  in  front? — *Yes. - 409.  A  man  going 

by  sees  a  nice  coat  and  goes  in  ;  he  has,  perhaps,  10s.  in  his  pocket,  and  gets 
a  coat  on  his  back,  and  away  he  walks,  leaving  IGs.  ? — No  ;  they  must  call  that 
Sunday  morning,  and  if  they  find  that  there  is  a  coat  to  fit  them,  they  v/ill  leave 
then  10s.  upon  it ;  a  man  says,  “Can  I  have  this  coat  next  Sunday  morning  V' 
“  Yes,  but  I  must  have  seeuiity ;”  and  during  the  week  he  finds  two  respect¬ 
able  housekeepers,  as  security,  and  next  Sunday  morning  he  cuts  a  respectable 
figure;  if  he  does  not  pay  up  his  instalments,  a  persen  waits  upon  him  for 
dieiB,  or  Xhey  go  upon  the  security^ 
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410.  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans. — You  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Grove  is  willing  to 
lose,  perhaps,  500/.  a-year  upon  these  extra  profits,  but  if  he  were  to  shut  up 
his  Miop  on  a  Sunday  his  customers  probably  would  go  away,  and  he  perhaps 
migh  lose  1,000/.  a-year? — No,  he  would  lose  500/.  on  the  Sunday  morning 
profit;  he  does  not  tell  you  how  much  he  will  get  extra 'in  the  week;  his  loss 
is  not  so  great  as  you  might  think.  I  shall  not  lose  all  my  profits  that  I  get  on 

Sunday  morning  if  you  shut  us  all  up.— - 411.  Have  you  any  real  means  of 

knowing  the  habits  of  the  working  people  so  distinctly  and  so  closely  as  to 
assert  that  the  whole  of  them,  or  any  thing  like  the  whole  of  them,  are  in  the 
habit  of  spending  their  time  in  public-houses  before  they  come  home  to  their 
wives  on  Saturday  night? — I  would  not  say  nine-tenths,  but  when  I  take  the 
whole  of  the  Saturday’s  takings  and  the  Sunday  morning  takings,  I  know  that 
half  of  th^  people  do  :  I  would  not  say  nine-tenths.  I  judge  from  the  quantity 
of  money  there  is  taken,  and  likewise  from  the  conversations  I  have  had  with 
many  people.  There  was  one  boon  that  you  gave  to  the  poor,  shutting  up 
public-houses.  You  were  thanked  by  publicans  and  the  working-classes,  and 
I  believe  this  would  be  greater  than  alt. 

412.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphrey. — Do  you  recollect  the  public-houses  before 

that  Bill  was  passed? — Yes,  I  do. - 413.  You  think  that  it  has  been  a  great 

improvement  to  the  morals  of  the  people? — Very  great  indeed. 

414,  Mr.  B.  Escott. — Is  Mr.  Grove  a  Jew  ? — i^e  is  not  a  Jew. - 417. 

Suppose  a  man,  being  a  strict  Jew,  felt  bound,  by  his  religious  opinions,  to 
shut  his  shop  on  Saturday,  and  you  compelled  him  by  law  to  shut  his  shop 
also  on  Sunday,  then  he  would  be  obliged  to  stop  his  business  two  days  in  the 
week? — Certainly  not.  On  a  Saturday  night  a  Jew  opens  about  from  five  to 
six  o’clock,  and  I  know  the  business  of  Saturday  is  done  after  that  time,  and 
the  Jew  comes  in  for  his  share  of  it.  I  have  spoken  to  several  of  them  on  the 
subject,  and  they  would  be  glad  if  we  could  make  it  a  general  law. 

418.  Sir  W.  M.  Somerville. — I  think  you  said  that  Mr.  Moses  did  shut  his 
shop  on  Sunday  ? — He  has  done  so. 

419.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphrey. — Is  he  a  Jew  ? — I  believe  so. 

420.  Mr.  B.  Wall. — Do  you  know  of  any  Jew  tradesman  who  opens  his 
shop  before  sunset  on  Saturday? — I  do  not,  not  personally  ;  i  could  find  some. 

- 421.  In  point  of  fact,  as  far  as  your  experience  goes,  all  Jews  keep  the 

Saturday  holy  without  an  Act  of  Parliament? — To  be  sure.  There  are  a  few 

discarded  Jews  who  do  not  do  so. - 422.  All  true  Jews  keep  the  Saturday 

as  the  Sabbath,  and  keep  their  shops  all  closed?^ — Yes. - 423.  Without  an 

Act  of  Parliament? — It  is  by  their  own  laws  and  regulations. - 424.  By 

what  law  ? — A  law  of  their  own,  I  may  say  a  Mosaic  law.  They  have  a  law* 
to  compel  them  ;  and  I  believe  they  are  kicked  out  if  they  do  not:  they  are 
not  looked  upon. 

425.  Mr.  Alderman  Humphrey. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  Jews  have 
some  Mosaic  law  that  prevents  them  trading  in  any  way  on  their  Sunday  ? — 
1  have  always  understood  so. 

Mr.  William  Edmund  Ramsey  called  in,  and  examined. 

426.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  reside? — No.  25,  Lambeth-walk. - 

427.  What  business  do  you  carry  on? — A  clothier. - 428.  Are  you  aware 

of  the  existence  of  Sunday  Irading  in  Lambeth? — I  am,  and  regret  very  much 

thatvit  is  so ;  it  is  very  much  against  my  wish. - 429.  Do  you  open  your  own 

shop  on  Sunday? — Yes  ;  I  have  two  other  shops  within  nine  doors  of  me,  and 
one,  two  doors  ;  they  are  on  each  side  of  me,  which  compels  me  to  open  mine. 

- 430.  You  feel  that  you  are  labouring  under  this  difficulty,  that  you  must 

either  lose  your  livelihood  or  do  that  which  is  contrary  to  your  conscience? 

— Yes. - 431.  Do  you  think  that  those  shopkeepers  who  do  not  open  their 

shops  are  injured  by  those  who  do,  and  that  they  are  labouring  under  dis- 
advantage  ? — I  think  they  are, :432..  If  you  were  labouring  under  n® 
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disadvantage  you  would  rather  have  a  day  of  rest  on  Sunday? — Certainly. 

- 435.  What  description  of  articles  do  you  sell  ? — Clothing  in  general. - 

436.  Ready  made  clothes? — Yes. - 437.  Do  you  employ  any  assistants? 

— Yes. - 438.  How  many? — One  younff  man,  and  my  wife  assists  me. 

- 439.  Do  you  pay  that  young  man  more  for  being  employed  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  ? — Yes. 440.  Do  you  think  that  he  would  rather  be  employed  only 

six  days  in  the  week? — I  do ;  I  find  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  man  when  I  want 

an  assistant  in  consequence  of  opening  on  Sunda5's. - 441.  You  think  that 

he  would  rather  take  six  days’  wages  for  six  days’  work  than  be  employed  the 

whole  of  the  week  ? — Yes. - 451.  When  do  you  go  to  church  on  Sunday? 

— I  have  been  to  church  only  once  these  last  three  years. 

454.  Sir  W.  M.  Somerville. — Do  all  the  clothiers  in  Lambeth  open  their 
shops  on  Sunday  ? — 1  only  know  of  one  that  closes. 

458.  Chairman. — You  think  that  there  ought  either  to  be  a  law  to  compel 

all  tradesmen  to  act  upon  one  uniform  system,  or  no  law  at  all  ? — Yes. - 459. 

You  feel  yourself  aggrieved  by  a  law  which  you  think  is  not  equal  in  its  effect 
upon  all  classes  of  tradesmen  ? — Yes. 

480.  Sir  W.  M.  Somerville. — How  many  clothiers’  shops  are  there  in 

Lambeth? — I  do  not  know  the  number;  a  great  many. - 461.  With  the 

exception  of  Mr.  Underwood,  they  all  open  on  the  Sunday  ? — Yes,  they  do. - 

464.  Is  it  a  great  convenience  to  the  poor  classes  that  these  shops  should  be 
open  on  the  Sunday? — I  think  it  is  owing  to  the  husbands  being  kept  at 
the  public-houses  by  the  parties  who  pay  them.  They  are  paid  late  on  Sa¬ 
turday  night,  and  they  stop  drinking  till  the  last  thing,  perhaps  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing;  and  the  wives  on  the  Sunday  morning  come  out  to  purchase,  which  they 
would  do  on  Saturday  night  if  the  husbands  went  home  early  with  the  money. 

465.  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor. — I  presume  you  mean  by  that,  that  the 
wives  do  not  get  the  money  that  their  husbands  receive  for  their  wages,  and 
which  are  paid  on  Saturday  night,  till  they  come  out  of  the  public-houses  on 
Sunday  morning,? — I  do.  .  .  466.  Therefore  they  cannot  make  their  pur¬ 
chases,  their  purchases  being  ready-money  purchases,  till  that  money,  or  what 
is  left  out  of  it  after  the  drinking  is  over,  is  placed  in  their  hands? — Certainly 
not. 

467.  Chairman. — They  know  that  they  can  have  a  Sunday  market  ? — Yes. 

468.  Lord  Robert  Grosvenor. — Is  it  the  custom  in  Lambeth  generally  to 
pay  working  men  in  public-houses  ? — I  think  so.  .  .  469.  Do  you  know  it  to 
be  the  case  ? — I  do  in  one  case ;  there  are  a  great  many  men  paid,  principally 
the  men  at  work  upon  the  railway. 

470.  Sir  W.  M.  Somerville. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  habit  of  fre¬ 
quenting  public-houses  is  so  universal  as  absolutely  to  interfere  with  your  trade? 
— Yes,  and  for  the  last  20  years,  to  my  own  knowdedge. 

471.  Mr.  Alderman  Copeland. — Did  I  understand  vou  to  sav  that  the  Rail- 
way  men  are  universally  paid  in  public-houses? — Yes,  at  one  house.  .  .  472. 
State  where  that  house  is. — The  Canterbury  Arms,  in  the  Lower  Marsh.  .  . 
473.  How  many  men  are  paid  there?— Some  hundreds.  .  .  474.  What  Rail¬ 
way  do  you  refer  to? — The  Southampton  Extension. 

475!  Lord  R.  Grosvenor. — Is  that  the  London  and  South  Western  Rail¬ 
way? — Yes.  .  .476.  These  are  men  employed  by  the  contractors  upon  the 
works  now  executing  between  the  present  terminus  of  the  Company  and 
that  to  which  they  intend  to  go? — Yes.  . 

.479.  Sir  W.  M.  Somerville. — Do  you  keep  your  shop  wdndows  open  on 
Sunday,  and  the  goods  exposed,  the  same  as  on  any  other  day? — Yes. 

480.  Chairman. — Do  you  work  as  much  on  the  Sunday? — A'es,  I  do,  and 
more. 

481.  Lord  R.  Grosvenor. — At  what  o’clock  do  you  close? — It  is  very  near 
one  o’clock  before  my  door  is  closed. 
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Mr.  James  Underwood,  called  in,  and  examined. 

2212.  Chairman. — You  reside  in  Lambeth-walk? — Yes.  .  .  2213.  What  is 
your  cTccupation? — I  am  a  clothier.  .  .  2214.  Do  you  open  your  shop  on  Sun¬ 
day? — Ido  not.  .  .  2215.  You  do  not  sell  any  goods  on  the  Sunday  ? — No,n6r 
ever  open  my  shop  on  Sunday.  .  .  2216.  What  is  the  practice  of  other  trades¬ 
men  in  your  neighbourhood? — They  almost  invariably  opeVi  their  shops;  in 
fact,  it  is  increasing  very  much  of  late  ;  the  last  two  or  three  years  it  has  been 
very  much  on  tlie  increase.  If  a  new-comer  comes  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lambeth-walk,  he  has  very  often  come  with  the  resolution  of  not  opening  his 
shop  at  all,  but  the  result  has  been  that  he  has  been  compelled,  either  from 
wishing  to  share  in  the  profits,  or  from  necessity.  I  have  observed  that  in 
many  instances.  .  .  2217.  Do  you  think  that  many  a  man  who,  from  a  desire 
to  observe  the  law,  closes  his  shop,  is  injured  by  the  practice  of  those  who 
open  their  shops  in  defiance  of  the  law  ? — I  have  no  doubt  he  is  very  seriously 
injured.  .  .  2218.  That  practice  of  opening  the  shops  on  Sunday,  you  think, 
has  increased  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

2221.  Lord  R.  Grosvenor. — Did  you  ever  open  your  shop  on  a  Sunday? — 
Never.  1  served  my  time  to  the  business  of  a  pawnbroker;  with  that  busi¬ 
ness  I  am  practically  acquainted,  and  that  business  is  regulated  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  If  a  pawnbroker  opens  his  shop,  the  fine  is  from  5/.  to  20/.  I 
never  heard  of  a  pawnbroker  complaining  of  that  fine,  and  I  never  heard  of 
any  pawnbroker  violating  the  law.  It  may  be,  that  being  brought  up  to  that 
business  in  the  first  instance,  and  not  being  employed  on  Sunday,  has  made 
me  averse  to  it.  .  .  2222.  Are  the  pawnbrokers  not  permitted  to  open  on 
Sunday? — No,  never. 

2223.  Chairman. — Except  under  the  penalty  you  have  alluded  to? — From 
5/.  to  20/. 

2224.  Lord  R.  Grosvenor, — Have  you  never  opened  your  clothes  shop  on 
Sunday? — Never.  .  .  2225.  Do  you  sell  ready-made  clothes? — Yes.  .  .  . 

2226.  Almost  all  the  other  shops  are  open  on  Suriday? — All  of  them.  .  .  . 

2227.  Do  you  find  that  you  can  compete  with  them? — I  can  only  imagine  that 
the  reason  why  I  can  do  nearly  as  much  business  as  they  can,  is  from  the 
fact  that  I  am  longer  established  in  Lambeth-walk  than  any  other  clothes  shop. 
If  I  was  to  come  there  now  and  act  upon  the  principle  of  keeping  the  shop 
closed,  I  could  not  get  a  living;  but  I  have  a  connexion  to  my  shop  that  will 
not  leave  it.  .  .  2228.  Is  your  business  precisely  similar  to  the  business  of 
many  of  those  in  your  own  neighbourhood? — Precisely.  .  .  2229.  There  is 
no  difference  by  which  you  can  account  for  your  being  able  to  compete  with 
them,  except  as  you  have  stated? — No  otlier  reason.  I  do  not  think  that  a 
stranger  coming  there  now,  now  that  there  is  an  increase  of  clothes  shops, 
could  possibly  get  a  living  witiiout  opening  his  shop  on  a  Sunday. 

Mr.  William  Howell,  called  in,  and  examined. 

1357.  Chairman. — What  is  your  occupation? — A  butcher.  .  .  1358.  A 
tnaster  or  servant? — A  servant. 

1359.  Mr.  B.  Wall. — An  apprentice? — No. 

1360.  Mr.  C.  Berkeley. — Whom  do  you  live  with  ? — Mr.  Sheppard,  in 
the  Cut,  Lambeth. 

1361.  Chairman.' — How  long  have  you  lived  with  him? — About  seven 
years  ;  I  served  my  apprenticeship  with  him,  about  five  years,  and  I  have 
lived  two  years  since  as  journeyman.  .  .  1362.  What  are  the  hours  that  you 
are  employed  with  Mr.  Sheppard? — On  a  Saturday,  generally  from  h^ilf- 
past  four  till  about  half-past  twelve  the  next  rrtorning  ;  then  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  from  six  to  about  half-past  twelve  again.  .  .  1304.  Do  not  you  find  that 
that  system  of  long  hours  on  a  Saturday,  again  followed  by  the  morning  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Sunday,  very  injurious  to  you  ? — Yes;  after  we  have  done  on  a  Sun¬ 
day,  we  feel  very  tired  and  sleepy.  .  .  1365.  You  say  that  you  are  employed 
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about  20  hours  on  a  Saturday  ? — Yes.  .  .  1366.  And  then  about  5  on  Sunday? 
-—Yes,  about  20  or  21  hours  on  a  Saturday. 

1376.  Mr.  C.  Berkeley. — What  is  it  that  you  complain  of? — We  com¬ 
plain  of  working  so  many  hours  of  a  Saturday — 21  hours  of  a  Saturday,  and 
then  rising  early  on  Sunday  morning,  and  working  till  half-past  twelve;  after 
dinner  on  Sunday  we  feel  so  tired  that  we  are  not  fit  to  go  out. 

1400.  Sir  De  Lacy^  Evans.— Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  other  per¬ 
sons  in  the  same  employment  as  yourself  complain  of  the  fatigue  they  suffer? 
— Yes;  a  great  many  just  round  there  complain  of  it  very  much  indeed. 

Mr.  William  Wulbier,  called  in,  and  examined. 

1418.  Chairman. — Where  do  you  reside  ? — Lower  marsh,  Lambeth.  .  .  . 
1419.  In  whose  employment  are  you  ? — Mr.  William  Smith.  .  .  1420.  He  is 
a  green-grocer  ?— Yes.  .  .  1421.  Do  you  come  to  complain  here  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hours  of  labour  to  which  you  are  subjected?- — Yes,  on  Sundays.  .  .  . 
1422.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  time  you  generally  work  on  Satur¬ 
day? — From  three  clock  in  the  morning  to  twelve  at  night.  .  .  1423. 
What  time  do  you  rise  on  Sunday? — From  seven.  .  .  1424.  How  long  do 
you  work  on  Sunday  ? — ^Till  about  twelve  or  half-past  twelve. 

Mr.  Anthony  Rutt,  called  in,  and  examined. 

1459.  Chairman. — I  believe  you  are  connected  with  the  police? — Yes.  .  . 
1460.  Are  you  Superintendent  of  the  L  division  ? — Yes.  .  .  1461.  Will  you 
state  what  your  observation  has  been  as  to  Sunday  trading  in  Lambeth  ? — In 
my  district,  part  of  Lambeth,  I  have  three  different  parishes ;  I  have  part  of 
St.  George’s — very  little  of  St.  George’s;  but  the  principal  parts  where  the 
trading  is  carried  on  are  the  New  Cut,  Lambeth-walk,  and  the  London-road; 
those  are  the  three  prominent  places;  but  all  the  adjacent  streets  carry  on 
Sunday  trading,  some  of  them  the  whole  of  the  day.  .  .  1462.  What  are  the 
articles  exposed  ? — Clothes  and  shoes  ;  and  there  is  fish,  green-grocers’  and 
butchers’  shops,  and  haberdashers’  ;  those  are  the  principal.  .  .  1463.  So 
that  articles  necessary  and  unnecessary  are  sold  on  Sunday? — Quite  so;  of 
late  years  it  has  been  on  the  increase.  .  .  1464.  Do  you  find  goods  exposed 
for  sale  on  the  footpath  ? — Yes,  at  times  ;  and  I  send  out  an  additional  number 
of  men  on  Sunday  mornings  into  the  New  Cut.  I  have  six  extra  men  in  the 
New  Cut.  .  .  1465.  Why  is  that? — In  consequence  of  the  great  number  that 
congregate  there  of  the  working  classes,  and  also  the  number  of  baskets  and 
things  that  are  brought  out,  and  stalls  fixed  along  the  Cut.  .  .  1466.  Is  there 
a  greater  obstruction  on  Sunday  than  on  any  other  day  ? — I  consider  so,  by  the 
greater  number  of  persons  congregating  there ;  the  footways  are  generally  blocked 
up  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  My  motive  in  sending  an  additional 
number  of  men  is,  to  preserve  order  among  them,  to  remove  at  ten  o’clock  all 
stalls  and  baskets,  and  all  venders  of  any  article.  .  .  1532.  Do  you  think  that 
Sunday  trading  has  increased  at  all  in  your  recollection  ? — Very  much  indeed. 
.  .  .  1533.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  idea  why  it  has  done  so  ? — I 
cannot  give  you  the  reason,  but  it  certainly  has  increased  during  the  last  six  or 
seven  years,  and  I  should  say  it  is  on  the  increase. 


THE  TRUE  CATHOLIC. 

In  a  certain  county,  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  there  is  situated  a  small  village, 
in  which  the  work  of  reformation  has  been  making  rapid  advances,  these  years 
past,  through  the  agency  of  different  societies.  The  effects  of  this  great  reli¬ 
gious  revolution  have  been  visibly  felt  by  numerous  families;  and  what  I  am 
now  about  to  relate  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  an  inquiring  spirit,  which  has 
diffused  itself  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish  people. 

It  was  on  a  cold  November  nig^ht,  when  the  fierce  wind  howled  through 
the  strong  hawthorn  hedge  which  formed  a  defence  to  the  well-thatched  house, 
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that  Bill  Mulligan  and  his  family  were  seated  about  a  well-swept  hearth-place, 
enjoying  the  animating  heat  of  a  good  turf  fire,  talking  on  the  various  subjects 
which  their  brains  suggested.  Bill  was  a  man  on  whose  mind  the  teaching  of 
the  gospel  had  as  yet  made  no  impression,  as  the  impositions  of'  Rome  had 
greater  hold  on  his  heart  than  Christ  or  his  heavenly  religion.  Their  conver¬ 
sation  was  in  full  vigour  when  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Peter  Dannahy, 
a  neighbour,  and  a  man  whose  company  was  much  sought  after,  as  he  pos¬ 
sessed  a  fluency  of  speech,  together  with  a  wholesale  stock  of  random  witti¬ 
cisms,  which  are  so  peculiar  to  the  sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  He  was  also 
considered  as  the  very  champion  of  his  creed,  and  he  formerly  held  the  im¬ 
portant  posts  of  clerk  to  the  parish  chapel,  and  money  collector  for  the  mys¬ 
terious  coffers  of  Conciliation  Hall;  but,  as  will  be  immediately  shown,  he 
had  now  learned  truths  heretofore  unknown,  and  which,  as  a  sincere  convert, 
he  must  be  anxious  to  impart  to  guilty  sinners.  After  the  usual  salutations, 
he  was  invited  to  a  position  where  the  fire  could  play  with  powerful  effect  on 
his  vigorous  frame;  and,  being  asked  to  tell  “  the  news,”  he  began  to  speak  in 
a  strain  ydiich  must  be  quite  astonishing  to  his  gaping  auditory.  “  Well, 
then,”  said  he,  “I  have  been  lately  studying,  with  more  than  usual  diligence, 
a  wonderful  book;  and  what  makes  it  so  wonderful  is,  that  it  is  a  revelation 
from  God  himself,  and  contains  things  which  are  able  to  make  a  man  wise 
unto  salvation.” 

Bill. —  Indeed  I  know  the  book  you  speak  of;  did  not  we  get  one  ourselves 
from  the  Irish  reader?  But,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  took  the  trouble  of 
reading  a  word  of  it;  but  as  you  say  it  is  so  wonderful,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear 
your  remarks. 

Petek. — I  yield  to  your  wish  with  pleasure.  In  the  first  place,  I  must  tell 
you  that  we  are  not  following  the  good  old  paths  which  Christ  and  his  apos¬ 
tles  pointed  out,  and  that  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  religion 
are  altogether  thrown  aside  for  a  mischievous  and  deadly  sdperstition,  which 
false  teachers  and  (0  Bill,  I  am  loath  to  say  it!)  the  priests,  whom  I  used  to 
call  blessed,  have  been  propagating  for  centuries  in  our  own  dear  country. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  I  must  tell  you  that  the  blessed  Bible,  out  of  which 
1  have  learned  w'onderful  things,  w'as  written  by  holy  men  of  God,  who  spake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  the  use  of  Christ’s  redeemed 
people,  with  also  strict  commands  “  to  meditate  therein  day  and  night,”  and 
to  “search  the  Scriptures.”  But  how  are  matters  changed  now? '  Is  not  the 
chapel,  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  the  scene  of  cursings  and  damnings  against 
all  those  who  obey  God  and  disobey  man? 

Bill. — Although  I  don’t  like  to  hear  you  say  any  thing  about  the  priests, 
or  the  old  Catholic  church,  yet  I  am  an  inquisitive  sort  of  person,  as  you 
know,  and  would  wish  to  hear  you  out,  hoping  to  set  you  right;  at  the  same 
time  I  frankly  confess  that  there  was  something  like  truth  in  what  you  lately 
said. 

Peter. — I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  thus,  as  it  encourages  me  to  go  on 
freely;  but  I  wish  to  tell  you,  before  we  go  any  farther,  that  those  who  read 
God’s  word,  and  obey  the  ordinances,  and  are  under  the.  guidance  of  priests 
who  teach  according  to  its  commands,  I  say  they  are  the  true  Catholics  and 
members  of  that  Catholic  church  which  is  built  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone;  and 
though  the  church  of  Rome  arrogates  the  word  “Catholic”  to  herself  alone, 
I  am  strongly  led  to  believe  that  she  has  less  claim  to  it  than  all  other  churches, 
as  she  is  antagonistic  to  the  sublime  principles  upon  which  it  was  based,  by 
her  numerous  and  degrading  novelties  and  absurdities.  Pure  and  unadulte¬ 
rated  Bible  truths  are  the  only  grand  marks  by  which  we  can  know  w'hether 
a  church  is  Catholic  or  not;  and  if  its  doctrines  do  not  stand  the  test  of  God’s 
word,  it  evidently  follows  that  it  is  anti-Catholic.  Faithful  believers  in  every 
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age  and  country  are  Catholics,  and  compose  the  Catholic  church ;  and  perhaps 
it  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  state  that  I  have  often  heard  the  priests  boast 
that  theirs  was  the  Catholic  church,  because  it  could  number  more  in  its  fold 
than  any  other;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  Mahometan  and  Pagan  worship¬ 
pers  are  much  more  numerous.  Now  the  true  Christian  religion  is  called 
Catholic,  inasmuch  as  it  teaches  the  same  doctrines  which  the  church  did  when 
first  it  assumed  the  name;  and,  as  we  all  Ivjiow,  true  believers  were  then  few, 
and  could  not  claim  the  name  as  a  mark  of  their  numerical  superiorit}^  It  is 
also  called  Catholic  for  the  reason  that  it  is  willing  to  receive  Jew  and  Gentile 
into  its  fold,  which  the  Old  Testament  church  did  not,  as  it  was  confined  to  a 
single  people. 

Bill. — Certainly  I  must  acknowledge  that  your  argument  is  very  strong; 
but  perhaps  you  would  excuse  me  from  answering  you  till  I’d  have  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  Father  Joe,  as  he  is  well  made  up  in  these  points  from  certain 
books  written  bv  the  Old  Fathers. 

Peter. — Never  fear,  I  will  give  you  time  enough,  as  I  am  confident  Father 
Joe  cannot  refute  what  I  have  said,  though  I  know  he’d  make  great  noise  with 
his  logic,  as  that  forms  the  priest’s  cliiefest  study  in  college.  But,  to  proceed, 
I  must  tell  you  that  in  my  reading  through  this  book,  1  find  the  priests  are 
imposing  upon  us  when  they  say  they  offer  up  the  body  and  blood, ‘soul  and 
divinity,  of  Jesus  Christ,  every  Sunday  and  holyday,  on  the  altars,  during  the 
celebration  of  mass;  and,  as  you  are  aware,  we  must  all  bow  down  at  what  is 
called  the  “  elevation  of  the  host”  or  wafer,  and  offer  up  prayer  and  supplica¬ 
tions  to  that  senseless  thing,  which  is  nothing  but  mere  imposture;  and  we  are 
guilty  of  idolatry,  when  we  act  thus,  as  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  by  his  one 
offering  on  Calvary,  made  a  full  and  perfect  satisfaction  and  oblation  of  him¬ 
self  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world ;  and,  through  him,  who  loved  us,  and 
washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  we  are  no  more  aliens  from  our 
God,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  calls  us  his  sons,  and  heirs  to  his  everlasting 
kingdom.  So  you  see  it  is  no  wonder,  with  such  strong  facts  before  me,  that 
I  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  so-called  sacrifice  of  the  mass  is, 
to  use  Shiel’s  words  when  speaking  of  Repeal,  a  “splendid  phantom,”  and 
must  be  highly  dishonouring  to*  God,  as  we  endeavour  to  make  null  and  void 
his  one  offering.  Really,  I  cannot  understand  what  good  the  offering  of  a  bit 
of  bread  can  effect  for  us  in  heaven — the  wark  of  human  hands,  as  we  all 
know  the  wafers  are  made  by  the  priest’s  clerks,  who  are  generally  the  great¬ 
est  drunkards  in  the  parish.  The  omnipotent  God  himself  could  not  make 
another  God,  and  yet  our  priests  pretend  they  can  do  it.  What  surprises  me 
most  is  how  any  man  with  two  ideas  in  his  head  could  for  a  moment  enter¬ 
tain  such  a  monstrous  doctrine,  as  he  deceives  all  the  senses,  and  in  those  of 
tasting  and  seeing,  when  forced  to  submit  to  the  mockery.  ’VVe  are  told  in  the 
Bible  that  “  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission.”  There  can  be 
no  sacrifice  without  an  effusion  of  blood;  at  the  mass  there  is  no  effusion  of 
blood,  therefore  the  mass  is  no  sacrifice.  The  priests  make  themselves  thereby 
Christ’s  murderers.  I  could  tell  you  numerous  and  decisive  passages  from 
this  wonderful  book  of  mine  in  support  of  my  argument;  but  as  you  have  read 
none  of  that  blessed  book  as  yet,  I  shall  feel  a  pleasure  in  pointing  them  out 
to  you  at  a  future  period.  And  before  I  leave  off  this  subject,  I  must  tell  you 
that  the  priests  are  acting  against  the  direct  commands  of  St.  Paul,  in  praying 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  in  the  cliapels,  although  they  boast  to  be  highly  fond 
of  him,  as,  in  one  of  his  epistles  to  the  Corinthian  Christians,  he  says,  “  I 
thank  my  God  I  speak  with  tongues  more  than  ye  all :  yet  in  the  church  I  had 
rather  speak  five  words  with  my  understanding,  that  by  my  voice  I  might 
teach  others  also,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue.”  I  am 
sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  these  two  verses  are  a  strong  testimony  of 
the  great  apostle  against  the  practice  of  Latin  prayers,  which  our  priests  carry 
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on,  and  we,  whq  never  peeped  into  a  Latin  grammar,  are  altogether  ignorant 
'  of  what  they  say ;  and  as  they  are  called  the  guardians  of  the  faith  and  morals 
of  the  people,  they  should  do  the  job  in  plain  English  or  Irish,  for  the  edifi¬ 
cation  of  our  old  men  and  women,  who  spend  the  most  of  their  time  in  the 
chapels,  gazing  or  thinking  of  domestic  affairs.  But  they  are  not  to  blame,  as 
the  Lord  knows;  and  an  old  bead  is  not  the  best  thing  to  remind  them  of 
their  sins  and  wickedness,  which,  as  you  are  aware,  forms  the  hand-book,  if  I 
may  so  call  it,  of  half  our  congregations. 

Bill. — Really,  your  remarks  are  astonishing;  1  am  in  dread  you  will 
cause  me  to  think  like  yourself;  you  are  opening  the  matter  so  clearly,  and 
I  am  so  anxious  to  hear  you  go  on,  that  I  am  resolved  not  to  make  any  re¬ 
marks. 

Peter. — am  delighted  to  hear  you  speak  thus.  As  you  have  not  even 
endeavoured  to  refute  what  I  say,  th^  next  subject  for  consideration  is  pur¬ 
gatory,  a  favourite  place  with  our  priests;  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  it  is  an 
invention  of  some  old  monk;  as  I  searched  this  book  most  minutely,  and 
could  not  find  even  a  word  about  it :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  said  that  faithful 
believers  enter  immediately  after  death  into  rest,  as  it  is  said  “  Blessed  are 
the  dead  which  die  in  the  i^ord  from  henceforth;  yea,  saith  the  Spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labours;”  and  as  we  are  told  that  the  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin,  it  must  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  must  need 
any  other  cleansing.  But  I  will  tell  jmu  the  secret  of  this  trick;  the  priests 
thought  that  by  persuading  the  people  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a 
place,  vast  sums  of  money  would  accrue  to  them,  as  they  pretended  they 
could  remove  the  soul  from  the  dreadful  into  heaven,  for  certain  prices;  and 
in  the  dark  ages,  when  the  Bible  was  altogether  a  sealed  book,  the  people 
ware  easily  led  to  believe  in  the  imposition;  and  affection  for  departed  rela¬ 
tives  is  such,  they  never  failed  to  give  a  good  round  sum  for  the  performance 
of  the  farce-— poor  people  thinking  they  were  doing  a  great  benefit  to  their 
friends.  We  all  know  how  the  job  is  carried  on  now,  as  I  believe  there  are 
but  very  few  of  us  who  have  not  given  “  our  half-crowns  ”  for  masses.  As 
for  myself,  I  am  so  much  disgusted  with  the  humbug,  that  I  purpose,  God 
willing,  to  take  this  blessed  book  to  all  the  neighbours  in  the  parish,  and  tell 
them  to  keep  their  money  in  their  pockets. 

The  next  subject  about  which  I  again  saw  nothing  of  in  the  Bible  is,  our  cus¬ 
tom  of  going  to  confession,  and  telling  our  sins  in  the  ears  of  a  priest.  8t. 
James,  when  he  spoke  about  our  confessing  our  faults  one  to  another,  addressed 
his  observations  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  lay  and  clerical;  but  the 
priests  of  the  church  of  Rome  liave  entirely  taken  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  departing  I’rom  the  original  simplicity  of  the  apostle’s  advice,  as  he 
only  expresses  a  v/ish  of  our  exhorting  and  strengthening  one  another,  and, 
whenever  we  could,  to  alleviate,  by  our  Christian  example  and  conversation, 
the  sufferer  or  sinner  who  may  ask  our  advice.  Never,  indeed,  did  he  in¬ 
tend  that  the  priests  of  the  church  of  Rome  should  assume  the  position  of  God 
himself,  as  the)'-  blasphemously  pretend  to  do,  when  seated  in  the  “tribunal 
of  confession.”  I  firmly  believe  that  the  auricular  confession  is  an  emana¬ 
tion  from  the  great  enemy  of  man  himself.  What  is  it  but  telling  the  frail¬ 
ties  of  the  human  heart  to  a  sinful  worm  of  the  earth  like  ourselves,  dis¬ 
closing  the  secrets  of  families,  and  debasing  our  human  nature  to  a  lower 
standard  than  God  himself  intended?  And,  what  is  worse,  we  must  pay  for 
our  slavish  degradation  no  small  sum  at  Christmas  and  Easter.  Lave  we 
not  a  God  above,  who  is  able  and  willing  to  hear  and  grant  our  petitions,  if 
we  only  come  single-minded  and  prepared  to  cast  our  sins  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross?  Nay  he  even  invites  us  when  he  says,  “  Come  unto  me,  all  you  that 
labour  and  are  heavily  laden,  and  I  will  comfort  you.”  WIsat  words  can  be 
more  precious  than  these  to  the  heart-broken  sinner?  While,  on  the  con- 
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trary,  the  ego  absolvo  /e”  of  the  priest  is  rather  an  incentive  to  greater 
crimes,  as  it  makes  man  rely  upon  man,  departing  from  Him  who  says  “  1, 
even  I,  am  he  that  blotteth  out  thy  transgressions.”  With  these  observa¬ 
tions  I  close  my  remarks  on  confession,  and  come  to  the  wicked  practice  of 
bowing,  kneeling,  and  praying  to  the  images  of  angels  and  saints,  which  is 
wonderfully  denounced  in  this  book  of  mine. 

As  you  are  aware,  all  the  altars  of  our  chapels  are  ornamented  with  cru¬ 
cifixes  and  paintings;  and,  oh!  how  often  have  I  seen  many,  in  common  with 
myself,  praying  to  those  senseless  things,  although  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  “  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  image,  or  any  likeness 
of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that 
is  in  the  water  under  the  earth:  thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  to  them, 
nor  serve  them;”  but  that  we  have  bowed  down  to  them  often,  is  a  matter 
of  indisputable  fact — certainly  in  ignorance  of  God’s  command,  as  it  is 
omitted  in  all  our  catechisms — and  the  priests,  to  make  up  the  number,  split 
the  tenth  commandment  into  two.  Indeed,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  sufficient 
for  them  to  make  us  bow  and  worship  the  wafer;  but  it ’s  only  from  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire,  as  worshipping  images  is  as  dire  idolatry. as  that  of 
the  Druids  of  old.  I  thank  my  God  that  the  Bible  has  made  me  to  be  no 
longer  the  willing  slave  of  priest-craft,  but  a  freeman  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

I  also  find,  from  this  book,  that  praying  to  the  blessed  Virgin  is  not  sanc¬ 
tioned  b}^  God,  as  we  are  taught  to  pray  to  him  alone,  and  also  that  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  seeking:  her  intercession  is  robbing  Christ,  the  true  mediator,  of  his 
attributes:  as  St.  Paul  says  there  is  but  “  one  mediator  between  God  and 
man,~the  man  Christ  Jesus,”  “  who  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us.” 
If  we  want  any  thing  from  a  man,  we  go  to  him,  not  to  his  mother.  But 
prayers  to  the  Virgin  are  so  numierous  in  these  days,  that  I  would  not  be 
surprised  if,  ere  long,  the  priests  would  forsake  the  true  and  living  God,  and 
place  themselves  altogether  under  the  protection  of  their  “  Queen  of  Hea¬ 
ven.”  ft  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that,  in  all  our  devotions,  we  say  ten 
“  Ave  Marias”  to  one  “  Our  Father,”  thus  making  it  appear  that  the  Vir¬ 
gin  has  ten  times  more  power  than  God.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  she 
feels  indignant  at  these  blasphemous  prayers  herself,  as^she  has  experienced 
salvation  through  the  great  Mediator,  as  well  as  the  other  saints  who  hold  so 
prominent  a  position  in  our  books  of  devotion. 

Bill. — -Where  was  the  Protestant  religion  before  Luther?  I  always  un¬ 
derstood  it  was  a  heresy  which  sprung  up  then. 

Peter. — You  miffiit  as  well  ask  where  vour  face  ^vas  before  it  was  washed  I 
cr  where  America  was  before  it  was  discovered? 

Bill. — But  are  not  the  prote.stant  clergy  enjoying  popish  property? 

Peter. — No;  the  protestant  clergy,  inasmuch  as  they  hold  and  preach 
the  very  same  doctrines  that  Christ,  his  apostles,  and  St.  Patrick  did,  are 
therefore  the  real  priests  of  the  parishes,  and  responsible  for  the  souls  of  all : 
the  Romish  priests  are  the  intruders.  Th^  property  of  an  habitual  drunkard 
does  not  change  hands  when  he  becomes  sober.  The  protestant  church 
was,  as  it  were,  drdnk,  during  the  popish  days  of  darkness,  but  became 
sober  asjain  at  the  Reformation. 

Bill. — What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term,  Protestant? 

Peter. — Members  of  the  Catholic  church  of  EnMand  are  called  so,  because 
they  protest  against  the  errors  and  additions  of  Rome.  You  see  those  two 
sticks  up  there — one  is  smooth,  the  other  is  knotted.  'Phis  is  just  the  difie- 
rence  between  the  two  churches;  the  Protestant  Catholic  church  of  England 
remains  as  Christ  left  it,  pure,  smooth,  and  untouched — whereas,  the  Romish 
church,  like  the  knotty  stick,  is  covered  with  additions,  such  as  purgatory, 
transubstantiation,  invocation  of  saints,  &c.,  all  which  corruptions  crept  in  and 
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%vere  added  long  after  Christ,  and  which  are  like  so  many  excrescences  and 
funguses  growing  to  a  tree.  ^ 

Bill. — What  form  of  worship  have  Protestants  of  the  church  of  England? 

Peter. — They  hold  all  that  may  appear  valuable  in  the  Romish  church, 
and  reject  all  that  is  abominable  and  unscriptural.  They  have  their  archbishops, 
bishops,  priests,  cathedrals,  ceremonies,  and  ordinances ;  in  their  creed  they 
confess  that  they  are  a  catholic  and  apostolic  church;  and  while  they  trust 
only  to  one  Mediator,  and  justification  by  faith  only,  they  require  works,  not 
as  meritorious,  but  as  necessary  to  a  “lively  faith:”  in  the  same  way  a  tree 
is  known  by  its  fruits.  A  Roman  catholic  can  attend  a  church  of  England 
without  hearing  or  seeing  any  thing  in  the  service  which  his  heart  can’t  go 
along  with~there  is  nothing  he  can  object  to;  but  a  Protestant  could  not  attend 
a  popish  chapel  without  being  disgusted  at  the  blasphemy  and  idolatry  going 
on  there;  and  the  service  in  an  unknown  tongue,  the  priest  probably  cursing 
from  the  altar,  when  our  Saviour  says,  “  Bless,  and  curse  not.” 

Bill. — Well,  I  will  read  this  book  of  God’s,  and  if  I  find  all  as  you  say,  I 
will  return  to  tlie  ancient  Irish  church,  founded  by  Christ,  based  on  the  Bible, 
planted  here  by  St.  Patrick,  and  possessed  now  by  protestant  catholics.  I 
think  this  is  the  ground  you  go  on. 

Peter. — Yes,  but  if  you  read  the  Douay  Bible,  you  must  not  go  by  the 
notes,  for  they  are  the  words  of  men,  not  of  God:  read  it  with  prayer  for  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  you  can’t  go  wrong.  It  is  no  wonder,  indeed,  that  the  Lord 
would  blast  our  crops,  when  our  land  is  the  scene  of  such  corruptions.  If 
you  were  to  travel  the  world,  you  could  not  find  a  people  so  much  burdened 
and  oppressed  as  we  are,  and  the  root  of  all  this  may  be  traced  to  the  popish 
system  which  has  spell-bound  us  for  so  long.  In  the  late  dreadful  visitation, 
we  saw  who  were  our  friends  in  the  relief  committees  and  elsewhere.  Then, 
indeed,  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  testing  the  protestant  clergy;  and  the 
result  is,  that  there  are  few  in  the  country  who  will  not  bear  testimony  to  the 
sympathy  which  they  showed  us,  while  the  priests  were  as  willing  as  ever  to 
screw  the  usual  dues  from  the  half-starved  man.  People  may  talk  of  making 
Ireland  a  prosperous  country,  but  I  candidly  believe  that  such  a  happy  con¬ 
summation  will  never  arrive  till  we  are  a  free-thinking,  Bible-reading  people. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  Ireland  be 

s 

“ - great,  glorious,  and  free; 

First  flower  of  the  earth,  and  first  gem  of  the  sea.” 


BKIEF  STRICTURES  ON  TRACTARIAN  NOTIONS.* 

“  Spiritual  Pride  is  a  great  obstacle  to  finding  out  the  real  worth  of  the  Sacraments:  and  igno« 
ranee  is  as  great  a  scourge  to  the  church  as  vice;  because  it  is  as  capable  of  destroying  its  founda¬ 
tion;  and  because  it  has  as  great  a  train  of  ill  consequences.  One  very  dangerous  effect  of  igno¬ 
rance  is,  that  it  raises  disputes  in  the  church — men  blame  in  a  doctrine,  that  which  is  not 
blameable;  they  take  error  tor  truth,  and  truth  for  error.” — Pasquier  Quesnel. 

The  above  sentiments  of  a  papist  no  right-minded  protestant  will  attempt  to 
refute.  The  omnigenous  medley  of  pride  and  prejudice,  conceit  and  obsti¬ 
nacy,  bigotry  and  superstition,  are  evils  which  disturb  the  peace,  and  derange 
the  unanimity  of  the  church:  aud  hence,  the  Traclarian  leaven  spreads  its  bane¬ 
ful  influence.  (Note  1.) 

A  dignitary  of  the  church,  animadverting  on  Tractarianism,  ascribes  it  to  a 
paltry  ambition  in  some  men,  as  the  leading  motive,  in  order  to  make  tliem- 

*  Brief  Strictures  on  some  Tractarian  notions,  that  are  repugnant  to  the  Scriptural  Doctrines, 
and  Established  Discipline  of  the  Protestant  Church.  By  an  Anti -Tractarian.  Fakenham: 
Printed  and  sold  by  T.  J.  Miller.  London:  P.  C.  Wesley,  163  Strand,  and  W.  Strange,  21 
Pater  Noster  Row. 
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selves  conspicuous.  (Note  2.)  And  this  might  operate  as  the  prime  instiga¬ 
tion,  in  some  men  of  acknowledgred  superior  mental  capacity,  in  whom,  per¬ 
haps,  innate  pride  prevails.  But  a  seeming  apology  may  be  offered  for  others 
of  less  lucid  intellect,  as  being  more  exposed  to  the  craftiness  of  men  of  higher 
attainments,  capable  of  beguiling  unstable  souls,  who  have  nothing  in  them¬ 
selves  to  attract  approving  observation,  strike  in  with  new-fangled,  whimsical, 
vagaries,  to  win  notoriety.  (Note  3.)  And  the  people  are  not  only  beguiled 
by  “  divers  and  strange  doctrines,”  but  in  order  to  allure  their  reverence,  many 
fanciful  innovations  are  introduced.  There  is  preaching  in  a  surplice,  only  for 
the  sake  of  novelty,  without  any  show  of  reason. 

When  the  minister  occupies  the  reading  desk,  he  is  there  exercising  the  au¬ 
thority  conferred  on  him  by  the  church,  administering  her  service;  in  perform¬ 
ing  which,  considering  “  the  chastised  fervour  of  its  devotions,  the  majestic 
simplicity  of  its  language,  and,  above  all,  the  evangelical  purity  of  its  senti¬ 
ments,”  (Robert  Hall,)  it  well  becomes  him  to  be  clothed  in  the  vest  of  purity, 
of  which  the  surplice  is  emblematical.  But  in  the  pulpit  he  appears  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  character ;  being  himself  responsible  for  what  he  there  delivers  to  the 
people.  If  he  disregard  the  only  sure  foundation,  and  rear  a  baseless  super¬ 
structure  of  worthless  doctrines,  and  contemptible  practices,  no  better  than 
“wood,  hay,  stubble,  his  work  shall  be  made  manifest,  and  the  fire  will  try  of 
what  sort  it  is.”  (I  Cor.  iii.  11.)  But  “he  that  hath  the  word,”  that  is,  he 
who  possesses  a  real  and  experimental  knowledge  of  it,  will  “speak  the 
word  faithfully:  what  is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat,  saith  the  Lord?”  (Jer.  xxiii. 
28.)  What  are  all  vain  imaginations,  and  delusive  doctrines?  light  and  trifling, 
compared  with  the  substantial  word  of  God!  And  the  faithful  minister  in  the 
character  of  a  preacher,  under  a  deep  sense  of  human  infirmity,  properly  ex¬ 
changes  the  vest  of  purity  for  the  sable  garb  of  humility. 

The  modern  revival  of  Romanism  exposes  its  unscriptural  character,  not 
only  in  promulging  “divers  and  strange  doctrines”  of  men,  by  which  many' 
have  been  seduced  from  the  word  of  truth,  following  the  perverted  teaching  of 
schismatics,  absurd  opinions,  dangerous  errors,  and  ruinous  doctrines:  but  also 
by  introducing  various  popish  mummeries. 

The  long  obsolete  piscina^  and  sedilia^  and  credence-table,  are  restored. 
Within  the  sacred  rails,  accounted  “  the  holy  of  holies,”  wherein  the  divine 
presence  is  supposed  to  be  confined,  and  towards  which  the  people  are  taught 
to  imitate  Persian  idolatry;  there,  instead  of  the  Lord’s  table  for  the  com¬ 
munion  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  to  celebrate  the  holy  mysteries  which 
he  hath  instituted  and  ordained,  as  pledges  of  his  love,  and  for  a  continual  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  death,  (Communion  Service)  the  stone  altar  is  raised,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  carnal  and  expiatory  sacrifice,  instead  of  a  spiritual  comme¬ 
moration  of  the  Great  Atonement — the  “one  oblation  of  Christ  once  offered, 
a  full,  perfect,  and  sufficient  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction,  for  the  sins  of 
the  whole  world.  (Communion  Service.)  There,  loo,  are  placed  massive 
candlesticks  with  imitative  tapers,  and  the  idolatrous  crucifix.  There,  also,  is 
“  the  altar-cloth  embellished  with  a  rich  centre  of  diverging  rays  or  Gloria, 
encircling  the  letters  i.  ii.  s.  with  a  bold  Latin  cross  proceeding  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  letter.”  And  there  are  the  fadstool  and  “  the  tile-cloth  for  the  fioorfi 
imprinted  with  grotesque  figures,  “  in  imitation  of  ancient  encaustic  tiles,”  that 
the  priest  may  literally  “  tread  upon  the  lion,  and  the  adder,  and  trample  under 
feet  the  young  lion,  and  the  draojfn.”  (Psalm  xci.  13.)  Such  are  the  super¬ 
stitious  innovations,  such  the  popish  frivolities  of  modern  Romanism,  mere 
theatrical  display,  (Note  4)  attractive  to  unstable  minds ;  and  by  external  agency,^ 
arousing  the  natural  passions,  and  imaginary  feelings  ;  exciting  mere  bodily 
homage,  to  the  exclusion  of  pure,  undefiled  adoration.  (Note  5.)  While  the 
sacred  edifice,  intended  for  simple  and  unadulterated  worship,  is  disfigured 
with  paintings  and  images  of  saints  and  angels.  Thus  are  men’s  “minds  cor- 
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rupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ:”  (2  Cor.  xi.  3)  seduced  from  the 
pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  by  fanciful  speculations  and  human  inventions. 
Far  from  following  the  example  of  the  “  meek  and  lowly”  founder  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  such  are  the  crafty  artifices,  and  wily  stratagems,  unduly  to  exalt  the 
office  of  the  priesthood,  as  if  there  were  some  peculiar  and  supernatural  gifts 
attached  to  it,  beyond  what  is  common  to  all  the  faithful:  and  this,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  deriving  authority,  handed  down  in  unbroken  succession,  from  the 
inspired  apostles.  (Note  6.)  Hence,  the  dogma  of  Apostolical  Succession, 

APOSTOLICAL  SUCCESSION. 

The  apostles  were  appointed  by  a  special  call ;  they  were  favoured  with 
immediate  revelation ;  invested  with  extraordinary  authority,  and  miraculous 
power :  and  being  divinely  inspired,  their  teaching  was  infallible  in  all  matters 
pelating  to  faith  and  practice.  They  were  enabled,  by  power  from  on  high, 
to  impart  to  others,  gifts,  both  bodily  and  spiritual,  as  the  Spirit  gave  direc¬ 
tions.  But  where  are  we  to  look  for  such  qualifications  and  bestowments, 
among  those  who  came  after  them  ?  The  church  of  Rome  does  not  possess 
them ;  and,  therefore,  its  pope  cannot  boast  of  legitimate  succession  to  that  di¬ 
vine  legation  which  belonged  only  to  the  apostles  immediately  commissioned 
by  Christ.  Moreover,  the  apostles  could  not  impart  to  their  contemporaries, 
who  were  to  succeed  them,  in  spreading  the  Gospel,  those  gifts  and  powers 
which  were  peculiar  to  themselves.  To  mention  only  Timothy  and  Titus : 
they  were  not  invested  with  those  extraordinary  endowments.  When  St. 
Paul  appointed  them  to  their  respective  offices,  he  gave  them  instructions  in 
all  parts  of  their  duty,  how  to  behave  themselves  in  their  ministerial  stations; 
he  enforced  on  them  the  care  and  diligence  requisite  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  their  important  office,  and  the  practice  of  those  duties  which  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  belonged  to  their  sacred  functions. 

In  the  epistles  to  Timothy  and  Titus  is  a  collection  of  canons  truly  apos¬ 
tolical,  directing  all  bishops  and  pastors  of  the  church  how  to  govern  them¬ 
selves,  and  how  to  guide  their  people.  But  popes  seem  to  regard  them  as 
beneath  their  notice. 

The  gifts  and  graces  which  Timothy  and  Titus  possessed,  were  communi¬ 
cated  in  the  ordinary  way  of  divine  dispensations ;  by  godly  education  and  re¬ 
ligious  culture  of  mind,"*^  accompanied  with  divine  grace :  and  succeeding  mi¬ 
nisters,  in  every  age  of  the  church,  of  whatever  rank  or  station,  are  altogether 
excluded  from  boasting  of  higher  advantages. 

So  far  from  St.  Peter  ever  having  been  bishop,  or  as  some  will  have  it, 
pope,  of  Rome,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  apostles  were  stationary  in  any 
place.  The  command  was — “  Go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature,”  (Mark  xvi.  16.)  “And  they  went  forth,  preaching  every 
where,”  (Mark  xvi.  20)  travelling  from  country  to  country,  proselyting  the 
nations.  (Note  7.)  And  as  to  any  superiority  which  is  feigned  for  Peter  over 
the  rest  of  the  apostles,  the  contrary  is  manifestly  the  case.  For,  in  the  apos¬ 
tolical  council  at  Jerusalem,  James  was  the  President;  And,  at  Antioch, 
“  Paul  withstood  Peter  to  the  face  ’’  for  his  blameworthy  conduct.  What  no¬ 
tion,  then,  could  either  James  or  Paul  entertain  of  Peter’s  supremacy,  or  in¬ 
fallibility  ?  (Mark  xv.  20.)  (Note  8.)  For  the  pope  of  Rome  to  assume 
imaginary  delegated  power,  as  Christ’s  vicegerent  on  earth,  is,  extrenm  arro¬ 
gance,  proud  presumption,  an  impious  claim.  (Note  9.)  It  is  written — “In 
the  beginning  was  The  W'ord,  and  The  Word  was  God  (John  i.  1.)  “  God 

over  all,  blessed  for  ever;”  (Rom.  ix.  5.)  And  “  The  Word  was  made  flesh, 
and  dwelt  among  men;”  (John  i.  14.)  “God  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,” 
(1  Tim.  iii.  16.)  The  Godhead  being  united  to  the  human  nature,  in  the  person 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  him  dwells,  everlastingly,  “  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead 

*  It  was  left  for  professing  Christians,  in  these  last  days,  to  sanction  education,  with  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  religion. 
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bodily.”  (Col.  ii.  9.)  When  he  appeared  on  earth,  as  mediator,  and  took  on 
him  the  body  prepared  for  him,  he  was  anointed  of  the  Father,  in  his  media¬ 
torial  character,  to  gather  a  church  from  among  the  nations,  and  to  be  the  Su¬ 
preme  Head  and  Ruler  thereof.  To  him,  as  the  sent  of  the  Father,  was  given 
the  Spirit  without  measure.  Having  finished  the’  work  which  was  given  him 
to  do,  after  his  triumphant  resurrection,  he  said  to  his  disciples,  “  All  power  is 
given  to  me,  in  heaven  and  earth.”  As  “  one  wfith  the  Father,  over  all,  God 
blessed  for  ever,”  he  possessed  the  essential  power  of  the  Godhead ;  but  the 
power  here  mentioned  was  given  to  him  as  the  head  of  his  church  and  people, 
which  he  exercises  in  all  its  fulness,  as  mediator.  “  The  heavens  are  his.” — 
“He  is  exalted  far  above  all  principality  and  power;  angels,  authorities,  and 
powers,  being  made  subject  unto  Him.” — “  The  earth  also  is  His.”  By  His 
wisdom  He  manages  all  the  multiplied  concerns  of  the  world ;  presides  over 
nations,  families,  and  individuals.  He  ordereth  all  things  in  heaven  and  in 
earth ;  dispenses  earthly  blessings,  and  spiritual  gifts,  according  to  His  good 
pleasure.  He  only  “  has  the  keys  of  hell,  and  of  death and  He  only  “  opens 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers.”  He  is,  moreover,  every  where  present 
— “  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together,  in  His  name,  there  is  He  in  the 
midst  of  them  (Matt,  xviii.  20.)  He  said  to  His  disciples — “  Lo  !  I  am 
with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  ;”  (Matt,  xxviii.  20.) 

This  promise  would  have  failed  of  fulfilment  on  the  demise  of  the  apostles, 
if  it  had  related  solely  to  them.  It  must,  therefore,  be  applied  to  all  succeeding 
ministers,  who  may  be,  in  a  measure,  assimilated  to  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  apostles,  in  faithfully  discharging  the  trust  committed  to  them,  promul¬ 
gating  sound  doctrine,  preaching  “  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,”  and  they  owe 
the  success  of  their  endeavours  to  this  gracious  promise.  But  it  applies,  not 
only  to  the  ministry  of  the  word  and  ordinances,  which  is  to  be  perpetuated 
through  all  ages  of  the  church,  accompanied  with  Christ’s  spiritual  presence 
and  blessing  to  those  who  faithfully  dispense  them :  it  is  also  applicable  to  all 
the  faithful  people  of  God,  whether  ministers  or  private  Christians,  throughout 
all  time,  according  to  our  Lord’s  own  declaration,  “  If  a  man  love  me,  he 
will  hear  my  words ;  and  my  Father  will  love  him  ;  and  we  will  come,  unto 
him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him.”  (John  xiv.  23.) 

Again — “I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them.  (2  Cor.  vi.  16.)  Thus 
they  “have  fellowship  with  the  Father,  and  with  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ.”  (1 
John  i.  3.)  The  promise  reaches  to  the  epd  of  time,  to  all  true  Christians. 
“  Lo !  lam  with  you with  “  them  also  which  shall  believe  on  me,  through  your 
word.”  Thus  I  will  he  always  with  you,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 
In  this  sense  only  can  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession  be  maintained. 
The  great  Head  of  the  church  being  omnipotent,  omniscient,  and  omnipresent, 
in  what  need  did  he  stand  of  a  vicegerent  on  earth  ?  Shall  a  frail  worm  of  the 
dust,  bloated  with  pride  and  arrogancy,  presume  to  affect  supremacy  over  the 
church;  and  “as  God,  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself  that  he 
is  God,”  (2  Thess.  ii.  4;)  pretending  to  the  power  of  forgiving  sins;  dis¬ 
pensing  indulgences  to  expiate  sin,  and  to  rescue  from  eternal  torments?  (Note 
10.)  Let  any  man  of  common  moral  feeling,  read,  in  the  second  part  of  the 
homily  for  Whit-Sunday,  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  some  notorious  worthies 
presumptuously  pretending  to  be  the  successors  of  St.  Peter,  and  he  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  they  had  received  plenary  inspiration ;  assuredly  not  divine,  but,  more 
properly,  satanic.  And  then  let  him  ask  himself,  whether  he  would  be  ambi¬ 
tious  of  being  classed  with  such  a  notable  fraternity,  whether  as  Puseyite, 
Tractarian,  or  under  any  other  denomination?  (Note  11.)  In  these  awful 
days,  in  which  the  church  of  Christ  is  surrounded  with  heretical  delusions; 
and  not  only  surrounded,  but  when  there  are  enemies  in  the  camp ;  happy 
they!  who  escape  from  mystical  Babylon,  the  mother  of  harlots,  and  promptly 
obey  the  summons,  “come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of 
her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues ;”  (Rev.  xviii.  4.) 
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MERIT  OF  WORKS. 

This  is  a  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  it  is  held  by  a  papalizing 
section  of  the  protestant  church.  The  council  of  Trent  taught,  that  “good 
works  are  the  merits  of  a  justified  person,  and  deserve  increase  of  grace  and 
eternal  life.”  That  church  also  inculcates  the  legendary  dogma,  of  superero¬ 
gation  of  saints;  or  the  doing  of  more  than  is  required,  in  direct  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  injunction  of  our  Lord — “  When  ye  have  done  all  those  things  which 
are  commanded  you,  say.  We  are  unprofitable  servants  ;  we  have  done  that 
which  was  our  duty  to  do.”  (Luke  xvii.  10.)  But  papists  impiously  main¬ 
tain  that  men  may  not  only  render  unto  God  as  much  as  they  are  bound  to 
do,  but  may  do  more  than  is  often  bounden  duty  required,  which  excess  may 
be  put  to  the  account  of  others  who  have  been  deficient  in  duty;  although 
scripture  declares,  that  “  none  can  by  any  means  redeem  his  brother,  nor  give 
to  God  a  ransom  for  him.”  (Ps.  xlix.  7.)  (Note  12.)  The  merit  of  works  is 
a  profane  doctrine,  proclaiming  that  the  merits  of  Christ  are  insufficient  to  sa¬ 
tisfy  divine  justice,  inadequate  for  the  acquirement  of  complete  forgiveness. 

'Ihie  protestant  church  rightly  teaches,  that  even  “  good  works  which  are 
the  fruits  of  faith,  and  follow  after  justification,  cannot  put  away  our  sins,  and 
endure  the  ^severity  of  God’s  judgment.”  (Art.  1.)  “We  are  accounted 
righteous  before  God,  only  for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
by  faith,  and  not  for  our  own  works  and  deservings.”  (Art.  11.)  There  are, 
notwithstanding,  some  teachers,  some  who  are  accounted  “  masters  in  Israel,” 
who,  though  they  maintain  that  a  person  is  regenerated  and  justified  by  bap¬ 
tism  ;  yet,  with  strange  inconsistency,  they  assert  that  '■'‘justification  only  be¬ 
gins  at  baptism.''  (Note  13.)  Representing  works  as  the  meritorious  cause 
of  justification  ;  thus  confounding  justification  with  sanctification  ;  making  jus¬ 
tification  dependent  on  obedience,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  word  of  truth, 
w’hich  expressly  declares,  that  “  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh 
be  justified.”  (Rom.  iii.  20.)  And  that  believers  are  “justified  freely  by  grace 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus.”  (Rom.  iii.  24.) 

Justification  is  a  sovereign,  unmerited  act  of  God’s  free  grace,  whereby  he 
absolves  from  all  sin,  and  acquits  from  condemnation,  freely  without  cause, 
that  is,  without  a  moving  cause  in  the  subject  of  justification.  And  it  is  com¬ 
plete  at  once,  subject  to  no  gradation.  Its  fruits  indeed  are  progressive  in  the 
work  of  sanctification,  according  as  believers  “grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jeiius  Christ.”  (2  Pet.  iii.  18.)  And  they  are 
guided,  upheld,  and  strengthened,  by  gradual  advances  in  grace,  till  they  be¬ 
come  ripe  for  the  kingdom  of  glory.  J’o  ascribe  merit  to  man,  in  any  respect 
Avhatever,  before  God,  renders  the  propitiation  he  has  set  forth,  the  all-atoning 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  inefficient.  (Note  14.)  St.  Paul  “  counted  all  things  but 
loss  that  he  might  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  him,  not  having  his  own  righ¬ 
teousness,  which  is  of  the  law,  but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ.” 
(Philip,  iii.  8,  9.)  'Phey  who,  by  gaudy  and  glittering  works mf  righteousness 
which  they  can  do,  think  to  recommend  themselves  to  God's  favour,  will  find 
such  things  to  be  vain  and  insufficient;  and  they  will  issue  fatally.  To  all 
such  the  Lord  says,  by  his  prophet,  “  Behold  !  all  ye  that  kindle  a  fire  and 
compass  yourselves  about  with  sparks ;  walk  in  the  light  of  your  fire  and  in 
the  sparks  that  ye  have  kindled.  This  shall  ye  have  at  rny  hand ;  ye  shall 
lie  down  in  sorrow.”  (Is.  1.  11.)  Whoever  regards  works  as  a  procuring 
cause  of  salvation,  must  always  be  in  bondage  under  the  terrors  of  the  law, 
and  be  actuated  by  slavish  fear  instead  of  filial  love.  The  believer  while  he 
follows  after  holiness  as  a  meetness  for,  but  not  as  a  claim  to  the  heavenly  inhe¬ 
ritance,  renounces  all  self-righteousness,  and  trusts  only  in  the  righteousness 
iif  Christ.  “  In  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor  un- 
circumcision,  but  faith  which  worketh  by  love.”  (Gal.  v.  6.)  When  the  love 
of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  the  heart  faith  is  lively  and  active,  and  the  believer 
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keeps  it  in  exercise.  Love  is  the  grand  keystone  of  the  structure  of  good 
works,  (Note  16)  which  the  faithful  are  enabled  through  grace  to  erect;  and 
built  on  Christ,  the  Rock  of  ages,  the  sure  foundation,  it  shall  ever  stand  im¬ 
moveable.  But  they  who  rear  a  Babel-Tower  of  works,  on  the  sandy  founda¬ 
tion  of  human  merit,  shall  be  confounded;  they  will  perish  in  its  overthrow, 
overwhelmed  in  the  ruins  of  their  own  doinsfs. 

O 

BAPTISMAL  REGENERATION. 

This  is  a  topic  which  has  elicited  much  controversy.  It  is  an  expression 
of  modern  invention.  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  records  ;  nor  does  it 
appear  in  the  rules,  appointments,  and  prescripts  of  the  Protestant  church. 
There  is  afloat  in  the  present  day  a  vehement  disposition  to  exhibit  some  new 
thing ;  a  departing  from  the  plain  and  solid  foundation,  a  catching  at  the  novel¬ 
ties  of  speculators  and  visionaries. 

The  popish  dogma  of  baptismal  regeneration,  so  commonly  protruded  into 
notice,  seems  to  be  the  basis  of  tractarian  innovation  and  error.  And  when  a 
man  contends  that  regeneration  of  heart  is  identified  with  water  baptism,  that 
it  accompanies  and  is  necessarily  connected  with  the  outward  ordinance,  in¬ 
variably  communicated  by  the  administration  of  the  rite,  and  cannot  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  it — that  grace  always  works  with  the  outward  ceremony  ;  when  a 
man  holds  such  opinions,  (or  rather  is  held  by  them,  which  is  the  true  charac¬ 
teristic  of  obstinacy)  if  he  really  believes  that  spiritual  regeneration  is  imparted 
by  the  ceremony  of  baptizing  with  water,  wherein  exists  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  church  to  which  he  professes  to  belong  and  that  of  Rome?  Or, 
with  what  consistency  can  he  repudiate  the  popish  opus  operatum^  since, 
without  it,  according  to  his  notion,  it  is  not  to  be  obtained  ?  To  maintain  that 
the  element  of  natural  water  contains  the  grace  implied  in  its  ceremonial  use, 
makes  the  ordinance  of  baptism  and  spiritual  regeneration  synonymous  terms: 
confounds  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified;  substituting  the  administration  of 
the  rite  for  that  grace  of  which  it  is  only  an  emblem  and  token.  It  is,  in  fact, 
presumptuously  arrogating  that  a  frail  mortal,  by  his  own  bare  outward  act  in 
the  application  of  material  water,  can  transmute  a  being  like  himself,  born  in 
'  sin,  into  a  holy  creature.  This  would  be  to  be  “  born  again  of  the  will  of 
man,”  which  scripture  disavows.  (John  i.  13.)  It  involves  as  palpable  irra¬ 
tionality  as  to  suppose  that  a  stamp  with  which  genuine  gold  is  marked  can 
metamorphose  base  coin  into  sterling.  But  notwithstanding  it  receives  an  im¬ 
pression  of  the  sign  of  that  which  is  good,  it  remains  intrinsically  worthless 
still.  A  strenuous  advocate  for  this  distinguishing  badge  of  popery  appeals  to 
the  church  catechism  and  says, — “  It  is  properly  intelligible  if  it  be  permitted 
to  be  its  own  interpreter,  which  instructs  every  child  to  believe  and  say,  in  ray 
baptism  I  was  made  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  It  is  true  the  church  does  instruct  her  Catechumens 
to  make  this  declaration:  but  in  a  meaning,  it  is  apprehended,  very  different 
from  that  in  which  some  entertain  it.  The  general  tenor  of  the  Catechism, 
with  other  formularies  of  the  church,  and  especially  the  holy  scriptures,  will 
not  bear  out  the  gratuitous  assertion  in  a  spiritual  import.  And  its  absurdity 
may  be  exposed  by  common  reasoning,  and  a  reference  to  the  economy  and 
customary  usage  of  general  society. 

In  order  to  come  to  a  right  understanding,  in  discussing  this  point,  it  is  need¬ 
ful  to  define,  that  is,  as  Chillingworth  observes,  “to  declare  what  the  words 
signify,  for  defining  is  no  more.”  Terms  should  be  defined,  to  prevent  am¬ 
biguity  and  evasion. 

The  first  inquiry  is — how  a  baptized  person  becomes  a  member  of  Christ. 

For  any  one  to  become  a  member  of  a  constituted  society,  of  a  united  fra¬ 
ternity,  or  of  a  peculiar  institution,  a  certain  form  is  prescribed.  For  instance, 
according  to  the  proposition  of  an  advocate  for  baptismal  regeneration,  who 
may  be  foiled  at  his  own  weapons,  “  a  man  becomes  a  soldier  when  he  is 
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made  so  by  the  usual  and  appointed  means,  and  he  is  declared  to  be  a  soldier 
in  virtue  of  his  incorporation  into  the  military  body.”  This  definition  is 
quite  correct,  and  may  be  readily  admitted.  It  also  bears  a  striking  analogy 
to  the  point  in  hand.  Retaining  the  same  idea,  it  is  granted  that  a  man  be¬ 
comes  a  Christian  when  he  is  made  so  by  the  usual  and  appointed  means ; 
and  he  is  declared  to  be  a  Christian  in  virtue  of  his  incorporation  into  the 
ecclesiastical  body.  Baptism  being  the  rite  of  initiation,  all  who  become 
members  of  the  church  by  this  form  of  admission  are  called  Christians. 

But,  continuing  the  simile,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  when  a  man  enlists  to 
be  a  soldier  he  swears  allegiance  to  the  supreme  authority ;  engages  to  be 
faithful  to  his  commander;  strictly  obedient  to  his  orders  ;  using  his  endeavours 
“  to  please  him  who  has  chosen  him  to  be  soldier.”  But  he  may  be  found 
wanting  in  fidelity  and  adherence  to  duty ;  he  may  prove  a  coward  or  mutineer, 
or  a  deserter.  And  being  destitute  of  the  qualities  which  constitute  a  good  sol¬ 
dier,  which  the  mere  act  of  enlistment,  and  the  name  of  soldier  could  not  com¬ 
municate,  he  will  not  escape  the  punishment  due  to  a  faithless  soldier.  So, 
when  a  person  is  received  by  the  ordinance  of  baptism  into  the  visible  church, 
he  professes  faith  in  Christ,  and  promises  obedience  to  the  great  Head  of  the 
church.  He  enlists  under  the  Captain  of  salvation  ;  he  binds  himself  to  “  en¬ 
dure  hardness,  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ;”  engages  “  manfully  to  fight 
under  His  banner  against  the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil,  and  to  continue 
Christ’s  faithful  soldier  and  servant  unto  his  life’s  end.”  But  as  there  are  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  military  body  who  dishonour  their  profession ;  so  in  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  body,  there  are  backsliders,  heretics,  renegades,  who  being  destitute  of 
the  qualities  which  constitute  a  good  Christian,  and  which  the  ceremony  of 
baptism  and  the  name  of  Christian  could  not  communicate,  they  render  them¬ 
selves  obnoxious  to  the  vengeance  which  awaits  apostate  Christians. 

A  person,  when  received  into  the  common  society  of  the  church  by  “  the 
outward  visible  sign  and  form  of  baptism,”  takes  upon  him  the  profession  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  so  becomes  a  member  of  Christ,  that  is,  a  member 
of  the  visible  church,  which  is  his  body.  “He  is  the  Head  of  the  body — the 
church.”  (Col.  i.  18.)  St.  Paul  draws  a  comparison  between  the  members 
of  the  natural  body  and  the  members  of  the  church,  which  is  the  “  body  of 
Christ.”  (Rom.  xii.  4,  5.) 

The  visible  church  comprises  as  its  members,  not  only  those  who  in  sin¬ 
cerity  and  truth  are  vitally  united  to  Christ,  but  those  also  who  only  by  name 
and  profession  are  designated  members  of  his  body.  And  as  a  member  of  the 
natural  body  may,  from  natural  causes  or  disease,  become  useless,  and  be  ne¬ 
cessarily  amputated,  so  many  a  member  of  Christ’s  body,  through  sin  and  im¬ 
penitence  will  be  finally  cast  away.  To  be  a  member  of  Christ,  then,  as  stated 
in  the  Catechism,  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  visible  church.  The  ceremony  of 
baptism  entitles  to  membership  :  and  the  same  means  and  pri\ileges  are  open 
to  all  who  by  name  and  profession  are  called  Christians — that  is,  exterior  and 
avowed  members  of  the  church.  But  only  those  who  have  received  spiritual 
regeneration  by  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  are  lively  members  of  the  body  of 
Christ— only  they  have  a  vital  union  with  and  derive  spiritual  Mfe  from  Christ 
the  Head. 

Many  who  have  been  “grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ’s  church,’’  grafted 
into  the  gospel  vine — not  having  “  enjoyed  the  everlasting  benediction  of  the 
heavenly  washing,”  are  branches  that  bear  no  fruit,  yielding  only  the  showy 
leaves  of  profession :  and  although  they  call  themselves  Christians,  member.s 
of  the  church,  and  boast  of  their  union  with  Christ’s  body,  they  will  be  cast 
forth  “  as  withered  branches,”  fit  only  to  be  burned. 

The  next  inquiry  is — how  baptism  constitutes  a  person  a  child  of  God? 

All,  by  creation  are  children  of  God,  the  Almighty  common  Father  of  all. 
But  the  expression  admits  of  more  restricted  significations. 

Under  the  old  dispensation  the  people  of  Israel  were  distinguished  from  all 
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other  nations  by  the  divinely  appointed  rite  of  circumcision,  which  constituted 
them  members  of  the  then  existing  church:  and  they  were  called — the  people 
of  God — sons  of  God — children  of  the  Most  High.  In  like  manner  under 
the  Christian  dispensation,  baptism  of  water  being  the  form  of  receiving  mem¬ 
bers  into  the  now  existing  church  of  God  on  earth,  all  who  are  so  admitted 
are  adopted  into  his  family,  numbered  with  his  general  household,  and  so  are 
named  the  children  of  God.  But,  as  St.  Paul  observes  concerning  the  Jew¬ 
ish  church,  “  they  were  not  all  Israel  w'hich  were  of  Israel,”  though  they  had 
been  circumcised:  for  there  were  among  them  children  of  disobedience — re¬ 
bellious  children — children  in  whom  there  is  no  faith:  and  not  performing 
that  which  circumcision  was  designed  to  engage  unto,  then  “circumcision  was 
made  no  circumcision.”  Likewise  in  the  Christian  church,  all  are  not  truly 
Christians  that  are  of  the  church,  for  among  them  there  are  children  of  dark¬ 
ness  who  remain  in  darkness,  as  well  as  children  of  light,  who  walk  in  the 
light ;  there  are,  also,  children  of  disobedience  and  children  of  wrath. 

It  is  true  baptized  persons  are  taught  to  “thank  God  that  he  hath  brought 
them  into  a  state  of  salvation.”  And  certainly,  compared  with  the  inhabitants 
of  heathen  lands,  who  are  “without  Christ  and  without  God  in  the  world,” 
they  who  by  baptism  are  received  into  the  visible  church  may  be  said  to  be 
brought  into 'a  state  of  salvation,  that  is,  they  are  brought  into  such  a  condi¬ 
tion,  and  are  placed  under  such  circumstances,  as  lead,  by  a  due  use  of  the 
appointed  means  of  in  the  way  of  salvation.  For  salvation  includes 

in  its  meaning  not  only  final  and  eternal  happiness  hereafter,  but  (as  the  term 
state  with  appropriate  acceptation  implies)  the  means  which  conduct  to  it. 
And  being  brought  into  this  state,  they  are  brought  in  a  certain  sense  into  a 
state  of  grace.  For  although  it  is  “by  a  death  unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto 
righteousness”  we  are  made  the  children  of  [saving)  grace,  yet  there  is  a 
common  grace,  open  to  all  the  members  of  the  church.  To  them  “is  the 
word  of  salvation  sent,”  by  baptism  they  enter  into  the  Christian  covenant, 
and  they  are  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  that  “grace  which  hath  appeared  unto 
all  men,  teaching  to  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,- 
and  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  world.”  (Tit.  ii.  12.)  (Note  17.) 

The  revelation  of  God’s  word  is  a  general  proclamation  of  mercy  and  grace; 
yet  too  commonly  is  this  “grace  of  God  received  in  vain.”  (2  Cor.  vi.  1.)  It 
is  only  by  a  particular  apprehension  of  it  when  the  Spirit  reveals  Christ  in 
the  heart,  that  the  believer  obtains  the  spiritual  personal  enjoyment  of  it. 

If  the  benefits,  privileges,  and  blessings  exhibited  in  the  new  covenant  do 
not  produce  their  intended  effects  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  they  profit 
nothing;  but  the  neglect  and  abuse  of  them  will  enhance  condemnation.  (Note 
18.)  The  “  neglect  of  so  great  salvation  ”  will  be  the  condemning  sin  of  every 
one  who  so  rejects  the  love  of  God  in  Christ.  Then  water-baptism  will  at 
length  be  found  to  be  no  baptism ;  even  as  “circumcision  was  made  no  circum¬ 
cision  ”  to  the  unbelieving  Jews.  Rebellion  in  those  who,  by  profession,  as¬ 
sume  the  appellation  of  children  of  God,  is  daringly  to  provoke  his  wrath — 
and  “  Wo  to  the  rebellious  children,  saith  the  Lord.” 

The  next  point  of  consideration  is,  how  baptism  establishes  the  title  of  an 

INHERITOR  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD  ? 

The  terms  kingdom  of  heaven  and  kingdom  of  God  are  paronymous ; 
sometimes,  indeed,  they  signify  only  the  future  world  of  glory,  but  more  fre¬ 
quently — the  gospel  dispensation — the  long  expected  coming  of  Messiah,  “  who 
was  born  King  of  the  Jews;”  when  he  came  to  establish  his  kingdom  of  grace 
upon  earth — the  visible  church,  in  which  are  held  forth  great  spiritual  blessings 
and  privileges  to  all  who  should  be  received  as  denizens  of  the  same. 

The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  a  secular  dominion  :  though  in  the  world,  il 
is  not  of  the  world ;  but  in  direct  contrariety  to  its  corrupt  maxims,  inordinate 
pursuits,  evil  customs,  and  frivolous  follies.  This  kingdom,  derived  from 
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heaven,  is  intended  to  conduct  its  true  subjects  thither,  and  therefore  the  ex¬ 
pressions  under  consideration  sometimes  include  both  the  kingdom  of  grace 
'  here  below,  and  the  kingdom  of  glory  above. 

There  are  various  expressions  in  scripture  which  can  only  relate  to  Christ’s 
mediatorial  kingdom  on  earth,  that  kingdom  which,  “  when  the  end  cometh 
He  will  deliver  up  to  the  Father,”  (I  Cor.  xv.  24)  will  resign  his  mediatorial 
office  below,  still,  however,  retaining  his  essential  kingdom,  which  he  had  from 
eternity,  co-equal  with  the  Father. 

By  “The  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  ”  is  meant  the  good  tidings  of  the  kingdom 
I  of  grace.  “Thy  kingdom  come,”  that  spiritual  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  which  shall  have  no  end,  set  up  in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  as  it  is 
said,  “the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.” 

The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  compared  to  “a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  and  to 
leaven,”  indicating  the  growth  and  increase  of  grace  from  small  beginnings  in 
the  hearts  of  believers :  and  also  the  progressive  spread  of  the  gospel  through¬ 
out  the  world.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  also  likened  to  a  floor,  where  wheat 
and  chaff  lie  mingled — to  a  field  wherein  wheat  and  tares  grow  together — and 
to  a  net  cast  into  the  sea  which  gathered  of  every  kind,  both  good  and  bad. 
These  similitudes  can  only  be  applied  to  the  visible  church  on  earth;  for  in 
heaven  above  there  will  be  no  chaff,  no  tares;  where  “shall  in  no  wise  enter 
any  thing  that  defileth.”  Therefore,  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  mentioned  in 
the  Catechism  signifies  the  visible  church,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  ascer¬ 
taining  in  what  way  a  person  becomes  an  inheritor  of  this  kingdom. 

The  ceremony  of  baptism  occasions  a  change  relatively — a  circumstantial 
change  as  to  a  person’s  outward  stale  and  condition.  But  being  only  an  ex¬ 
terior  symbol,  it  cannot  effect  that  inward  change  which  all  who  shall  inherit 
eternal  life  must  undergo.  No  system  of  means  can  save  us  without  the 
quickening  and  renewing  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

When  proselytes  were  received  by  the  Jews  baptism  was  invariably  prac¬ 
tised  ;  and  every  proselyte  so  received,  was  considered  as  having  entered  into 
•a  new  state  and  condition,  being  externally  regenerated— born  again,  as  it 
were,  in  a  certain  sense — that  is,  brought  into  a  new  way  of  life^  possessing 
peculiar  advantages  and  extraordinary  national  privileges.  The  proselyte  was 
then  regarded  as  one  “born  in  the  land;”  and  no  proselyte  was  admitted  to  a 
participation  of  those  advantages  and  privileges  till  he  had  undergone  the  cere¬ 
mony  of  baptism.  Thus  it  is  that  baptized  persons  become  inheritors  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  established  upon  earth,  that  is,  the  visible  church. 
They  are  enrolled  among  its  subjects,  and  are  entitled  to  a  participation  of  its 
immunities,  rights,  and  privileges.  But  this  being  only  a  change  of  external 
condition,  it  will  not  profit  unless  there  be  also  a  change  of  inward  condition, 
exhibited  by  a  suitableness  of  character  and  conduct  conformable  to  the  rules 
and  prescriptions  enjoined  on  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  naturalization  of  an  alien,  when  a  foreigner  is  adopted  by  a  com¬ 
munity  to  which  he  was  before  a  stranger.  On  receiving  the  grant  he  swears 
allegiance  to  the  sovereign  power,  and  is  admitted  to  the  benefits  and  privileges 
of  a  native  subject.  But  if,  by  criminal  transactions,  he  violates  his  fealty,  he 
forfeits,  in  consequence,  his  conditional  privileges,  and  becomes  subject  to  ju¬ 
dicial  infliction.  His  having  been  naturalized  will  stand  him  in  no  stead;  this 
will  rather  aggravate  his  offences,  and,  according  to  the  degree  of  guilt  tend  to 
augment  his  punishment.  And  thus  it  will  fare  with  the  criminal  inheritors 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  whose  pretence  to  inheritance  is  merely  nominal. 

They  who  “  with  the  heart  believe  unto  righteousness ;”  and,  led  by  the  Spirit, 
embrace  that  saving  faith  which  purifieth  the  heart — overcomefh  the  world — 
and  worketh  by  love;  following  after  holiness — seeking  the  Lord  in  his  ap¬ 
pointed  ordinances — and  walking  before  him  in  all  holy  conversation  and 
godliness  \  they  will  be  translated  from  a  progressive  stale  of  salvation,  to  tha 
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full  enjoyment  of  final  and  eternal  salvation,  and  will  inherit  the  kingdom  pre¬ 
pared  for  them  in  heaven.  To  them  “an  entrance  shall  be  ministered  abun¬ 
dantly  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.” 
(2  Pet.  i.  11.)  While  they  who  have  had  only  a  name  to  live,  and  who  have 
never  been  spiritually  regenerated,  “  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment.  ” 

Formal  members  of  Christ — nominal  children  of  God — disfranchised 
inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven — ^Hhese  children  of  the  kingdom  shall 
be  cast  into  outer  darkness.”  (Matt.  viii.  12.) 

_  » 

THERE  IS  ONE  BAPTISM. — Eph.  iv.  5. 

St.  Paul  speaks  of  “the  doctrine  of  baptisms'^  (Heb.  vi.  2,)  alluding,  pro¬ 
bably,  to  the  various  washings  under  the  ceremonial  law ;  as  “  the  washings 
of  cups  and  pots,  brazen  vessels  and  tables,”  which  inculcated  the  doctrine  of 
purification,  or  that  moral  purity  with  which  all  should  approach  the  holy 
God.  But  viewing  the  expression  as  applicable  to  the  instituted  ordinance  by 
which  persons  are  received  into  the  visible  church,  it  relates  to  preliminary 
instruction  in  the  nature,  use,  and  end  of  the  ceremony,  as  being  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  washing,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
cleansing  the  soul  from  the  defilements  of  sin,  signified  by  the  efficacy  of  water, 
in  “  the  putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the  flesh.” 

The  baptisms  or  washings,  under  the  law,  cleansed  the  Jews  from  legal 
pollution,  but  could  not  purify  the  conscience.  They  were  at  length  super¬ 
seded,  by  degrees,  by  John’s  baptism,  which  was  very  different  from  the  legal 
baptisms,  and  of  a  higher  order,  and  was  so  considered  by  the  Jews,  who 
flocked  to  him  in  multitudes.  It  had,  however,  somewhat  of  the  appearance, 
of  a  legal  observance,  calling  men  to  confession  of  sin,  and  to  repentance.  At 
the  same  time  it  indicated  a  great  change  about  to  follow,  through  faith  in  the 
expected  Messiah,  whom  John  was  specially  commissioned  to  announce,  which 
change  was  to  be  effected  by  the  baptism  under  the  gospel  dispensation, 
“John  verily  baptized  with  water  unto  repentance and  he  pretended  to  no 
higher  powder,  intimating,  at  the  same  time,  the  insufficiency  of  his  baptism, 
as  to  any  saving  efficacy,  “  saying  unto  the  people  that  they  should  believe  on 
Him  which  should  come  after  him,  that  is,  on  Christ  Jesus.”  (Acts  xix.  4.) 

It  is  not  the  outward  ceremony  of  washing  the  body  with  water  that  is, 
saving;  it  is  faithfully  entering  into  the  covenant  made  by  baptism;  sincerely 
engaging  to  fulfil  the  obligations  required  of  baptized  persons ;  reaching  for-^ 
ward  to  “  the  end  of  their  faith,  even  the  salvation  of  their  souls.”  (1  Pet.  i, 
9.)  (Note  19.)  St.  Peter,  indeed,  says,  “  Baptism  doth  now  save  us:”  but 
the  apostle  explains  what  he  meant  by  saving  baptism — “  not  the  putting  away 
of  the  filth  of  the  flesh,  but  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  towards  God.’^ 
(1  Pet.  iii.  21.)  (Note  20.) 

The  same  apostle  mentions  the  saving  of  Noah  in  the  ark,  which  was  typi¬ 
cal  of  the  great  salvation  provided  of  God,  through  one  mighty  to  save,  even 
Christ,  “  the  ark  of  His  strength  ” — “  the  ark  of  the  testament  ’’—-the  symbol 
of  His  "presence.  The  regeneration  of  the  soul  was  not  effected  by  John’s 
baptism,  which  was  only  an  outward  ceremony — washing  the  body  with  the 
material  element— and  natural  water  could  do  no  more. 

If  natural  water  could  have  communicated  spiritual  blessings,  why  was  not 
John’s  baptism  conclusive?  Where  was  the  necessity  of  Christ’s  baptism  to 
follow'  ?  And  where  was  the  need  of  the  instrumentality  of  St,  Paul  for  those 
who  had  been  baptized  into  John’s  baptism  to  be  baptized  spiritually  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ?  (Acts  xix.  4,  5,  6,)  Which  is  the  essence 
of  Christian  baptism  ?  It  does  not  appear  that  those  converts  were  baptized 
again  with  water,  but  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  apostle,  who  was  en¬ 
dowed  with  that  extraordinary  and  miraculous  power  with  which  the  wisdom  of 
God  thought  fit  to  furnish  the  first  propagators  of  the  gospel. 

Christ’s  baptism  did  not  accompany  that  of  John;  it  foliow'ed  after.  John’s 
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baptism  was  only  an  initiatory  ordinance,  a  preparation  for  the  reception  of  ^ 
Christ;  as  he  declared — “  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance: 
but  he  that  cometh  after  me  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost”  (Matt, 
iii.  11,)  the  one  baptism  St.  Paul  speaks  of. 

Our  Saviour,  in  his  conversation  with  Nicodemus,  said,  indeed, — “  Except 
a  man  be  born  of  water,  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.”^  But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Christ  speaks  of  two  baptisms,  or 
the  apostle  would  have  directly  contradicted  his  Lord  in  so  positively  assert¬ 
ing — there  is  one  baptism. 

Water  is  used  only  as  an  “  outward  visible  sign  and  form  ”  in  what  is  called 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  so  called  in  a  subordinate  sense,  naming  the  sign  by 
the  thing  signified,  which  is  “  the  inward  spiritual  grace,”  wrought  in  the  soul 
by  the  Spirit  of  God,  producing  repentance,  faith,  and  obedience.  And  these 
are  pre-requisites  in  adults  before  they  partake  of  the  ceremonial  rite.  (Note 
21.)  But  infants  cannot  exhibit  these  requisite  qualifications:  why  are  they, 
then  baptized?  To  which  it  may  be  replied,  for  the  same  reason  that  children 
of  the  Jews  were  received  into  the  Mosaic  covenant  by  the  rite  of  circumci¬ 
sion.  In  like  manner  children  of  members  of  the  visible  Christian  church  are 
dedicated  to  the  worship  and  service  of  God  by  the  significative  ordinance  of 
baptism,  the  covenanted  sign  and  seal  instituted  by  the  gracious  Mediator  of 
the  new  covenant. 

The  sponsors,  on  behalf  of  the  children,  engage,  according  to  the  admoni¬ 
tion  of  the  church,  to  have  them,  in  due  time,  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity ;  to  excite  them  to  attend  the  public  preaching  of  the  word ;  and 
to  take  care  that  they  be  taught  “  all  things  which  a  Christian  ought  to  know 
and  believe  to  his  soul’s  health.” 

Because  children  cannot  exercise  faith  this  is  no  obstacle  to  their  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  Christ.  He  who  said  “  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and 
forbid  them  not,”  will  not  reject  them.  And  parents  and  sponsors  who  have 
appropriate  views  of  the  solemn  service,  and  the  blessings  thereby  typified,  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  essential  qualities  of  the  ordinance  consist  in  the  spiritual  mer¬ 
cies  flowing  from  the  gracious  promises  of  Christ,  the  never-failing  source  of 
heavenly  blessings  ;  they  may,  in  faith,  confidently  present  their  children  to 
the  consecrated  ordinance. 

There  are  instances  in  scripture  where  only  the  faith  of  applicants  in  behalf 
of  others  is  noticed.  To  the  Canaanitish  worrian,  vehemently  pleading  for  her 
daughter,  Christ  said — “  0  woman,  great  is  thy  faith.”  And  when  the  man 
naturally  incapacitated,  borne  of  four,  was  presented  unto  Christ — “  When 
Jesus  saw  their  faith,  he  said  unto  the  sick  of  the  palsy.  Son,  thy  sins  be  for¬ 
given  thee.”  When  actuated  by  charitable  feelings,  and  implicit  faith,  “great 
multitudes  came  unto  Him,  having  with  them  those  that  were  lame,  blind,  dumb, 
maimed,  and  many  others,  and  cast  them  down  at  Jesus’  feet,  he  healed  them.” 
Hence,  what  encouragement  believers  have  who  are  truly  concerned  for  the 
eternal  welfare  of  their  offspring  to  dedicate  them  to  the  service  of  God,  with 
humble  intercession  and  fervent  prayer  at  the  throne  of  grace  that  by  the  one 
baptism,  the  true  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  they  may  be  enabled  to  “  put  off  the 
old  man,  which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts ;  and  being  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  their  mind,  may  put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  created 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness.”  (Eph.  iv.  22 — 24.) 

Water  is  frequently  mentioned  in  scripture  as  figurative  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  our  Lord’s  conversation  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  the  living  water  He 
proffered,  meant  the  saving  gifts,  and  sanctifying  graces  of  the  Spirit,  which 
should,  like  “  a  well  of  water,  spring  up  into  everlasting  life.”  (John  iv.  14.) 
^‘Ho!  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,”  (Is.  Iv.  1.)  alluding 
feo  sacred  ordinances,  through  which  the  graces  and  comfort  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

I  *  The  sense  of  this  passage  in  the  original  appears  to  be,  bom  of  water,  even  of  the  Spirit. 
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are  dispensed.  “In  the  last  day,  that  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and 
cried — If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me,  and  drinks  (John  vii.  37.) 
He  invites  to  draw  from  Him,  as  from  a  living  fountain,  spiritual  blessings,  and 
heavenly  consolations.  And  to  teach  us  that  Christ  did  not  speak  of  material 
water,  and  natural  thirst,  the  Evangelist  explains — “this  spake  He  of  the 
Spirit.”  (John  vii.  39.)  When  the  prophet  Isaiah  says,  “  Thou  shalt  be  like 
a  watered  garden,  and  like  a  spring  of  water,  whose  water  fails  not,”  (Is. 
Ixviii.  11,)  this  symbolical  language  represents  the  Holy  Spirit  enlivening 
the  grace  He  has  implanted,  and  bringing  into  exercise  the  faith  He  has  be¬ 
stowed:  producing  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  and  the  ornaments  of  divine 
grace;  even  as  a  well-cultivated,  and  well-watered  garden  abounds  with  bloom¬ 
ing  beauty,  and  pleasing  fragrance,  and  gratifying  fruits.  Again,  he  says,  “  I 
will  pour  water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty,'''’  that  is,  (as  it  follows,  “  I  will  pour 
my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed” — expressive  of  the  spiritual  baptism  of  the  spiritual 
seed  of  Christ,  (Is.  xliv.  3,)  the  covenant  promise  of  the  Father  to  Christ. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord,  by  His  prophet  Ezekiel — “Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean 
water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,)  which,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verse,  is  explained — “  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within 
you.”  So  likewise  to  be  “baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire,’’^ 
(Matt.  iii.  11,)  are  one  and  the  same  thing.  Water-baptism  and  fire- baptism 
represent  the  one  Baptism  of  the  Gospel.  No  reasonable  person  can  under¬ 
stand  material  fire  to  be  meant,  neither  can  being  born  of  mater  have  reference 
to  material  water.  As  water  represents  the  Spirit  of  God,  cleansing  the  soul, 
and  washing  it  from  its  natural  defilements :  so  fire,  also  indicates  the  effective 
operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  purifying  the  hearts  of  believers  from  sin, 
consuming  the  lusts  and  corruptions  of  carnal  nature,  and  kindling  a  flame  of 
divine  love  within  them.  Hence  it  appears,  that  baptismal-regeneration,  as 
meaning  that  the  outward  application  of  the  element  of  water  contains  and 
communicates  the  grace  implied,  is  a  notion  altogether  unscriptural. 

An  advocate  for  this  popish  hallucination  demands,  with  puerile  frivolity, — 
“Were  the  clay,  and  the  spittle,  and  the  washing  in  Siloam,  those  outward  ap¬ 
pliances,  not  meant  to  test  the  blind  man’s  faith?  Who,  he  asks,  will  ques¬ 
tion  the  necessity,  or  doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  means?”  Again,  he  asks, 
“What  is  the  use  of  the  means  ?”  To  this  question,  he  himself  gives  a  con¬ 
clusive  answer — “  None,  he  says,  unless  one  goes  to  the  fountain  of  regenera¬ 
tion,  in  faith’’’  Thus  contravening,  by  this  single  short  sentence,  his  own 
chimerical  fantasy  of  the  efficacy  of  the  means  as  the  origin  of  grace. 

When  Jesus  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man  with  clay,  and  when  the 
diseased  woman  came  behind  Him,  and  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment,  it  would 
be  irrational  to  suppose,  that  these  mere  acts  were  efficacious,  or  possessed  any 
virtue  :  for  it  stands  on  record,  that  the  effects  were  consequent  to  the  exercise 
of  faith,  previous  to  the  performance  of  the  actions.  The  cures  were  efiected, 
not  only  by  the  clay,  nor  the  touch;  but  by  the  power  of  the  Divine  Agent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  simple  acts  of  faith  in  the  objects  of  his  agency — as  our  Lord 
testified — “  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole.” — And,  “  according  to  your  faith 
be  it  unto  you.”  The  handkerchiefs  and  aprons  brought  from  St.  Paul’s  body, 
and  St.  Peter’s  shadow  overshadowing  the  sick,  had  no  efficacy  in  themselves 
to  the  cure  of  diseases,  for  it  is  expressly  written — “  God  wrought  special 
miracles  by  their  hands.” 

Things,  in  themselves,  unimportant,  and  apparently  mean,  and  actions,  in 
themselves,  ineffective,  were  often  employed,  as  tokens  of  distinguishing  mer¬ 
cies.  What  can  be  more  simple,  in  their  own  nature,  than  the  elements  which 
constitute  the  outward  signs  of  the  holy  sacraments,  as  they  are  observed  in 
the  protestant  church  ?  But  having  been  instituted  by  divine  appointment 
they  form  an  essential  part  of  religious  worship,  and  are  blessed  channels 
of  grace,  to  devout  and  faithful  worshippers.  But  it  cannot  follow,  that  every 
recipient  of  the  sign  must  necessarily  enjoy  the  thing  signified;  for  the  shadow 
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of  one  substance  may  pass  over  another,  and  yet  the  two  substances  may  never 
be  in  a  state  of  coalition. 

That  the  protestant  church  does  not  attach  any  saving  efficacy  to  water- 
baptism,  is  manifest;  for  where  she  urges  the  necessity  of  the  rite,  where  it  may 
he  had^  she  declares  it  to  be  only  generally^  not  absolutely  necessarv;  and  con¬ 
sequently  not  essential  to  salvation.  It  appears,  from  the  history  of  the  church, 
and  the  record  of  the  Bible,  that  the  holy  ordinances  6f  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  have  always  been  considered  as  emblematical  representations  of  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  Gospel,  which  are  exhibited  and  elucidated  by  those 
insignificant  tokens.  And  the  observance  of  appointed  rites  will  ever  be  con¬ 
sidered,  by  the  faithful  members  of  the  church,  as  their  indispensable  duty. 
Where  there  is  the  power  of  godliness  there  also  will  be  the  form;  and  when 
the  things  of  God  are  seriously  and  sincerely  desired,  the  instituted  means  of 
grace  will  be  gladly  received,  and  diligently  used. 

The  doctrine  which  teaches,  that  regeneration  or  the  new  birth  unto  righte¬ 
ousness  is  invariably  connected  with  the  outward  rite,  and  that  it  necessarily 
involves  spiritual  blessings,  is  dangerous,  and  fraught  with  ruinous  evil.  The 
application  of  water  cannot  constitute  spiritual  baptism:  neither  sprinkling  nor 
dipping  can  make  any  one  a  real  Christian.  It  is  a  popish  fiction,  that  mili¬ 
tates  against  general  experience,  common  reason  and  positive  fact. 

The  groundless  hypothesis  is  subverted  by  the  notorious  condition  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  pseudo-christians,  who,  though  they  have  been  baptized  with  water, 
and  grafted  into  the  body  of  the  visible  church,  were  never  regenerated — never 
became  living  branches  of  Christ,  the  living  Vine,  and  bearing  no  fruit,  will  be 
taken  away, — “  cast  forth  as  a  branch  that  is  withered  (John  xv.  6,)  whose 
end  is  to  be  burned.”  (Heb.  vi.  8.) 

SUFFICIENCY  OF  THE  WORD. 

St.  Paul  teaches,  that  “Christ  sanctifies  and  cleanses  His  church  by  the 
washing  of  water,  by  the  word”  (Ephes.  v.  26,)  that  is,  by  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  (of  which  water-baptism  is  the  symbol)  accompanying  the  word.  The 
word  and  ordinances  are  the  means  by  which  the  Great  Head  of  the  church 
applies  the  virtue  of  His  death  and  merits,  to  sanctify  and  cleanse  it.  The 
faithful  members  of  the  church,  having  been  not  only  washed  with  water,  but 
also  made  partakers  of  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit,  they  receive  the 
saving  truth  of  the  Gospel,  in  the  love  of  it,  and  apply  it  by  faith:  and  being 
cleansed  from  sin,  “through  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  (1  Pet. 
L  2,  3,)  and  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  mind  (Eph.  iv.  23,)  by  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost — they  have  their  fruit  unto, holiness;  and  the  end,  everlasting 
life.”  (Rom.  vi.  22.)  The  ordinary  means  of  the  new  birth  is  not  water-bap¬ 
tism,  but  the  ministry  of  the  word.  “Faith  cometh  by  hearing;  and  hearing, 
by  the  word  of  God.”  (Rom.  x.  17.)  This  is  the  instrumental  medium  of  re¬ 
generation,  which  is  the  effect  of  God’s  sovereign  power,  begetting  to  Himself 
believers,  by  the  preaching  of  the  word  accompanied  by  the  gracious  efficacy 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

According  to  the  formularies  of  the  protestant  church,  instruction  in  religious 
knowledge  is  pre-supposed  in  adults  who  present  themselves  for  baptism  ;  and 
they  are  required  to  make  confession  of  sin — profession  of  faith — and  promise 
of  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  But  these  pre-requisites,  presuming 
them  to  be  genuine,  are  the  fruits  of  regeneration,  the  effect  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  previous  to  the  rite  being  administered,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  identified  with  water-baptism.  (Note  22.)  Proselytes  to  the  Jewish 
religion  were  instructed  in  the  divine  law,  before  they  were  received  into  cove¬ 
nant;  so  also  are  adults,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  before  they  are  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  new  covenant  by  the  ceremony  of  baptism.  And  this  accords 
with  the  command  of  Christ — “Go,  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
same  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to 
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observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  connmandecl  you.”  (Matt,  xxviii.  19.) 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  apostles  were  commanded — 1.  To  teach  all  na¬ 
tions — to  disciple  converts  by  proclaiming  the  Gospel  of  the  Kirfgdom.  2.  On 
their  profession  of  repentance  and  faith,  to  baptize  them,  in  the  name  of  the 
sacred  Trinity  in  Unity;  thus  receiving  them  as  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth.  3.  To  teach  all  things  that  were  commanded  them — by  the 
continued  ministry  of  the  word,  to  build  them  up  in  their  holy  profession; 
reminding  them  of  the  obligations  incumbent  on  the  household  of  faith,  admo¬ 
nishing  them  to  be  zealous  of  good  works;  to  be  steadfast  in  the  Christian  faith, 
and  to  persevere  in  holy  practice.  And  this  appears  to  have  been  the  general 
usage  from  the  beginning. 

After  Peter’s  memorable  sermon,  by  the  instrumentality  of  which  three  thou¬ 
sand  were  added  to  the  church ;  “  they  who  glodly  received  the  word,  were 
baptized.”  (Acts  ii.41.)  Cornelius  was  directed  to  send  for  Peter  to  be  in- 
structed  by  him;  and  afterwards,  he  and  his  household  were  baptized.  (Acts 
X.  3.)  When  the  people  of  Samaria  “  believed  Philip  preaching  the  things  con¬ 
cerning  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  were  bap¬ 
tized.”  (Acts  viii.  12.) — The  Ethiopian  Eunuch,  when  “Philip  opened  his 
mouth,  and  preached  unto  him  Jesus  ”  (Acts  viii.  35  to  38,)  professed  his  faith  in 
Christ,  then  Philip  baptized  him.  St.  Paul  converted  by  special  revelation,  a 
miracle  of  grace,  desired,  with  deep  humiliation,  to  know  the  will  and  mind  of 
God — “Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?”  And  the  Lord  Himself  bore 
testimony  to  his  conversion — “Behold  !  he  prayeth.”  Spiritual  prayer  is  the 
breath  of  faith,  and  no  other  prayer  will  God  acknowledge:  then  Paul,  being 
instructed  by  Ananias,  took  on  him,  by  the  ceremony  of  baptism,  the  badge 
of  Christianity  as  a  believer.  (Acts  ix. — Note  23.)  And  it  is  recorded  in  the 
lives  of  the  ancient  fathers,  that  they  v;ere  converted,  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  before  they  were  baptized.  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  converted  by 
St.  Paul’s  preaching.  Cyprian,  by  Ccecilius — Gregory  Nazianzen — Epipha- 
nius — and  others,  received  preparatory  instructions,  and  made  profession  of 
faith,  before  they  were  baptized. 

From  these  examples,  it  is  evident,  that  the  novel  doctrine  of  baptismal  re¬ 
generation  was  unknown  to  the  ancients.  (Coloss.  ii.  8.)  The  word  of  IGod 
accompanied  by  divine  power  accomplishes  His  purposes,  “according  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  His  wih,”  effecting  a  change  of  character,  from  sin  and  diso¬ 
bedience,  to  a  faithful  devotion  to  God,  and  His  holy  ways,  which  is  desig¬ 
nated  Conversion.  Regeneration  and  Conversion  differ  as  cause  and  effect. 
Conversion  is  the  practical  operation  of  the  grace  imparted  to  the  soul  by  Re¬ 
generation,  (Luke  xxii.  32,)  by  which  Christ  is  formed  in  the  soul,  “  the  hope 
of  glory,”  as  was  the  body  of  Jesus,  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  by  supernatural 
power.  'I'his  is  the  new  birth,  the  renewing  of  the  soul,  which,  receiving 
spiritual  life,  thenceforth  lives  to  God,  “  nourished  up  by  the  words  of  faith  and 
of  good  doctrine”  till  all  true  believers  “come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ,”  (Ephes.  iv.  13,)  “for  we,  being  many,  are  one  body  in 
Christ.”  (Rom.  xii.  5.)  Believers  are  “established  in  every  good  word  and 
work”  by  the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  who 
“of  His  own  will,  begat  us  with  the  word  of  truth''*  (James  i.  18,)  “  the  in¬ 
corruptible  seed,  which  liveth  and  abideth  forever.”  (I  Pet.  i.  23.)  “We 
preach  Christ  crucified,  says  the  Apostle,  the  power  of  God  (in  gracious  ope¬ 
ration)  and  the  wisdom  of  God,”  (in  the  wonderful  scheme  of  redemption.) 
The  grand  instrumental  mean  of  salvation,  the  efficacious  ordinance  of  God  by 
(what  the  unbelieving  world  calls)  “the  foolishness  of  preaching,  to  save  them 
that  believe.”  (1  Cor.  i.  21.)  Thus  proclaims  the  Almighty,  by  His  prophet 
Isaiah — “As  the  rain  cometh  down,  and  the  snow,  from  heaven,  and  returneth 
not  thither,  but  walereth  the  earth,  and  maketh  it  bring  forth,  and  bud,  that  it 
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may  give  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater:  so  shall  my  word  be  that 
goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth;  it  shall  not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall  ac- 
eomplish  that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent 
it.”  (Is.  iv.  10.  11.) 

Again,  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah- — “  He  that  hath  my  word,  let  him  speak  my 
word  faithfully.  What  is  the  cliatf  to  the  wheat,  saith  the  Lord  ?”  (Jer.  xxiii. 
28.)  (Note  24.)  He  who  is  called  to  minister  in  the  Sanctuary,  to  whom 
*is  committed  the  word  of  reconciliation,  the  word  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,” 
is  bound  to  dispense  it  faithfully ;  “not  as  many  which  corrupt  the  word  of 
God  ;”  intermingling  with  it,  their  own  inventions,  and  chimerical  imaginations ; 
but  with  the  integrity  which  the  apostle  manifested — “  as  of  sincerity,  as  of  God, 
in  the  sight  of  God,  speak  we  in  Christ.”  (2  Cor.  ii.  17.)  The  faithful  minister 
will  “not  shun  to  declare  all  the  counsel  of  God  (Acts  xx.  27,)  whether  men 
will  hear  or  whether  they  will  forbear — approving  himself  the  minister  of  God 
— by  the  word  of  truth”  (2  Cor.  vi.  4,  and  7,)  disdaining  all  ceremonious  com¬ 
plaisance,  and  compromising  forbearance,  where  the  truth  is  concerned,  out  of 
personal  respect  to  any  who  “concerning  the  truth,  have  erred,”  lest  he  should 
seem  to  feel  sympathy  in  the  corruptions  that  abound. 

If  attempting,  by  public  discussion,  to  refute  dangerous  errors,  and  to  impugn 
false  teachers,  be  thought  reprehensible,  as  incompatible  with  the  ministerial 
office,  then  were  the  apostles  themselves  culpable  on  this  ground.  Assuredly, 
gentleness  and  meekness,  in  reproving,  are  commendable;  but  there  are  occa¬ 
sions,  when  contumacy,  and  pertinacity  demand  the  application  of  the  apos¬ 
tolical  canon — “Rebuke  them  sharplv,  that  they  may  be  sound  in  the  faith,” 
(Tit.  i.  13.) 

APPENDIX. 

NOTE  1. 

What  opinion  was  there  ever  so  odd,  or  action  ever  so  extravagant,  which  has  not,  at 
one  time  or  other,  been  produced  by  ignorance  and  conceit?  When  the  mind  happens 
to  be,  unfortunately,  thus  imbued,  whatever  groundless  doctrine  rises  up,  and  settles  it¬ 
self  strongly  upon  the  fancy;  it  has  generally  the  fate  to  be  interpreted  as  a  divine  illu¬ 
mination.  And  whatever  strange  action  a  strong  inclination  may  prompt;  the  impulse 
is  concluded  to  be  a  call  from  heaven;  and  consequently  there  can  be  no  error  in  exe¬ 
cuting  it.  Ii.  S. 

Contrariwise:  M.  d’Alembert,  in  his  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  Jesuits  in  France, 
relates  a  curious  anecdote,  in  which  no  pretensions  were  made,  either  to  divine  illumi¬ 
nation,  or  a  call  from  heaven.  “I  was  told,  he  says,  by  a  person  extremely  worthy  of 
credit,  that  he  was  particularly  acquainted  with  a  Jesuit,  who  Imd  been  employed  twenty 
years  in  the  missions  of  Canada,  and  who,  while  he  did  not  believe  a  God,  as  he  owned 
privately  to  his  friend,  had  faced  death  twenty  times  for  the  sake  of  the  religion  which 
lie  had  preached,  with  success,  to  the  savages.  Tliis  friend  represented  to  the  Jesuit  the 
inconsistency  of  his  seal.  ‘  Ah!’  replied  the  missionary,  ‘you  have  no  idea  of  the  plea¬ 
sure  which  is  felt  in  commanding  the  attention  of  twenty  thousand  people,  and  per¬ 
suading  them  to  what  we  believe  not  ourselves.’  ”  Query — Was  he  a  singular  charac¬ 
ter? 

Bishop  Hall  says — “There  are  many  who  wear  the  Lord’s  livery  that  are  none  of  his 
servants.” 

When  Mr.  Sibthorp  seceded  from  the  Protestant  church  and  allied  himself  to  popery, 
he  alleged  as  one  reason — “the  great  zeal  which  appears  among  the  Roman  Catholics 
for  their  religion,  and  particularly  for  the  propagation  of  it.” — So,  in  our  Lord's  day,  the 
corrupters  oithe  truth  “  compassed  sea  and  land,  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  when  he  is 
made,”  &c.  [Matt,  xxiii.  15. J 

NOTE  2. 

Man  constantly  seeks,  particularly  in  early  life,  for  notoriety,-— to  be  looked  at — to  be 
pointed  at — to  be  talked  of:  these  are  the  too  frequent  objects  of  young  ambition.  'I’o 
read  the  prayers  as  others  do,  and  as  they  have  been  read  for  centuries,  excites  no  ob¬ 
servation:  to  preach  as  others  preach,  produces  no  comment.  To  be  notorious  and  ob¬ 
served,  there  must  be  some  change,  some  innovation.  Hence  the  vestments  of  the  clergy 
are  different  in  the  same  town.  Hence,  the  minister  is  induced  to  turn  about  in  some 
unwonted  manner.  Hence,  bows  and  genuflexions  before  the  communion  table,  in¬ 
ducing  the  congregation  to  suppose,  that  where  two  or  three  are  met  together,  the  Lord 
is  not  in  the  midst  of  them^  but  is  confined  within  the  rails  that  encircle  the  table.  The 
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minister  does  not  really  believe,  in  his  heart,  that  his  doctrine  will  be  more  efficacions, 
or  more  orthodox,  when  he  is  clothed  ih  white,  than  when  he  is  clothed  in  black.  He 
does  not  really  believe  that  the  Universal  Spirit  can  be  contained  in  a  few  yards  of  space. 
He  does  not,  probably,  intend  to  draw  his  flock,  as  they  suppose,  into  the  trammels  of  a 
long-rejected  superstition.  He  has  no  such  object  in  view;  his  desire  is  to  attract  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow  men  !  he  wishes  only  to  be  talked  of! — A  low  and  unworthy  ambition ! 
which  might  excite  a  smile,  if  it  did  not  demand  a  frown !”  D.  of  Y. 

NOTE  3. 

The  modern  revival  of  Romanism  exposes  its  nnscriptural  character,  in  promulgating 
“strange  doctrines”  of  men,  by  which  many  have  been  subverted  from  the  word  of 
truth:  following  the  teachings  of  schismatics,  in  their  various  errors,  and  absurd  opi¬ 
nions.  Thus  the  minds  of  men  are  “corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ” — 
seduced  from  the  pure  doctrine  of  the  Gospel,  by  delusive  speculations  and  human  in¬ 
ventions,  and  the  introduction  of  absurd  popish  mummeries.  The  truest  definition  you 
can  give  of  popery,  is,  that  it  is  a  system  put  together  arid  contrived  to  operate  upon  men’s 
weaknesses  and  passions,  and  leave  them  in  a  condition  for  its  arbitrary  designs.  L.  S. 

NOTE  4. 

When  the  true  heat  and  spirit  of  devotion  is  lost  and  extinguished,  under  a  cloud  of 
ostentatious  ceremonies,  and  gestures,  as  is  remarkable  in  the  Roman  church,  where  the 
celebration  of  high  mass,  when  set  oiF  to  the  best  advantage,  with  all  its  scenical  deco¬ 
rations  and  fancies,  looks  more  like  a  theatrical  performance,  than  the  humble  and  solemn 
appeal,  which  dust  and  ashes  are  offering  up  to  the  throne  of  God.  When  religion  is 
thus  clogged  and  bowed  down  with  such  a  weight  of  ceremonies,  it  is  much  easier  to 
put  in  pretensions  to  holiness,  upon  such  a  mechanical  system,  than  where  the  character 
is  only  to  be  got,  and  maintained,  by  a  painful  conflict,  and  perpetual  war  against  the 
passions.  It  is  easier,  for  instance,  for  a  zealous  papist  to  cross  himself,  and  tell  his 
beads,  than  for  an  humble  protestant  to  subdue  the  lusts  of  anger,  intemperance,  cruelty, 
and  revenge,  and  to  appear  before  his  Maker  with  that  preparation  of  mind  that  becomes 
him.  The  operation  of  being  sprinkled  with  holy  water  is  not  so  difficult  as  to  become 
chaste  and  spotless  within — conscious  of  no  unworthy  thought,  or  dishonest  action.  It 
is  a  rnuch  shorter  way  to  kneel  down  at  a  confessional,  and  receive  (pretended)  absolu¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  a  man,  than  at  the  hands  of  God,  who  sees  the  heart,  and  cannot  be 
imposed  upon.  The  achievement  of  keeping  Lent,  and  abstaining  from  meat,  on  certain 
days,  'is  not  so  hard  as  abstaining  from  the  works  of  the  flesh  at  all  times.  The  buffoone¬ 
ries  of  the  Romish  Church,  the  ceremonial  part,  destroy  the  moral  part,  and  leave  no¬ 
thing  but  a  shadow  behind,  to  the  disgrace  of  Christianity,  wherever  popery  is  esta¬ 
blished.  L.  S. 

“The  apostles  were  no  priests,  hni preachers.  They  made  no  neto  sacrifice, but  put  the 
people  in  remembrance  of  one  perfect  sacrifice,  once  made  for  all.  They  stood  not  at  altars 
with  their  hacks  to  the  multitude,  but  out  of  the  pulpit  they  turned  their  faces  to  them, 
and  sincerely  taught  them  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord.”  Bp.  of  Ossory. 

And  surely,  when  we  see  a  minister,  at  the  communion  table,  turn  his  face  to  the  wall, 
and  mutter  thereto  the  creed,  which  was  designed  to  be  a  public  confession  of  the  whole 
congregation,  it  is  perfectly  pantomimicah 

NOTE  5. 

“When  almost  the  whole  of  religion  is  made  to  consist  of  superstitious  fooleries,  of 
penances  and  sufferings,  as  is  practised  in  the  Romish  church,  it  is  placing  religion  or» 
w'rong  ground,  relying  more  on  these  things  than  on  inward  purity  and  integrity  of 
heart.  What  ignorance  and  enthusiasm  first  introduced,  now  tyranny  and  imposture 
continue  to  support.  So  that  the  political  improvement  of  these  delusions,  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  wealth  and  power,  is  made  one  of  the  strong  pillars  that  uphold  the  Romish 
religion,  which,  with  all  its  pretences  to  a  more  strict  mortification  and  sanctity,  when 
you  examine  it  minutely,  is  little  more  than  a  mere  pecuniary  contrivance.  And,  in¬ 
deed,  that  church  has  not  been  wanting  in  gratitude  for  the  good  offices  which  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  penance  has  done  for  her;  for,  in  consideration  of  its  services,  she  has  raised  it 
into  the  number  of  her  sacraments,  and  made  it  a  necessary  point  of  salvation. 

Does  a  man  cheat,  lie,  rob,  murder.^  The  poor  man  was  in  the  dark.  The  priest  had 
got  the  keeping  of  his  conscience:  and  all  he  let  him  know  of  it  was,  that  be  must  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Rope — go  to  mass — cross  himself — tell  his  beads — be  a  good  catholic — and 
that  this,  in  all  conscience,  was  enough  to  carry  him  to  heaven.  What  if  he  perjure 
himself.^  He  had  a  mental  reservation  in  it.  But  if  he  is  such  as  he  is  here  represented, 
will  not  conscience,  on  every  such  act,  receive  a  wound.?  But  the  man  has  carried  it  to 
the  confessional:  the  wound  digests  there, and  will  do  well  enough;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
be  quite  healed  up — by  absolution.  Ji.  S. 

That  the  priests  should  hear  the  private  confessions  of  the  people,  and  listen  to  their 
whisperings — that  every  man  should  be  bound  to  their  auricular  confession,  it  is  no 
commandment  or  ordinance  of  God,  it  is  devised  and  established  by  men.  Bp.  Jewell. 

What  thousands  of  well  meaning  creatures  are  insnared  in  the  Romish  church,  by  her 
doctrines  of  auricular  confession,  of  works  of  supererogation,  and  the  many  lucrative 
practices  raised  upon  that  stock,  L.  S. 
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NOTE  6. 

Spiritual  pride  is  the  worst  of  all  pride,  it  is  a  very  bad  species  of  a  very  bad  passion. 
In  most  conceits  of  a  religious  superiority,  there  has  usually  gone  hand  in  hand  with  it, 
another  fancy,  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  fed  it:  and  that  is  a  persuasion  of  some 
more  than  ordinary  aids  and  illumination  from  above.  L.  S. 

NOTE  7, 

The  popish  religion  depends  upon  poor  uncertainties,  and  unprovable  supposals — that 
Peter  was  bishop  of  Rome — that  he  left,  heir  of  his  grace  and  spirit,  one  in  a  perpetual 
and  unfailable  succession  at  Rome — that  the  golden  line  of  the  apostolical  succession,  in 
the  confusion  of  so  many  long  desperate  schisms,  shamefully  corrupt  usurpations  and  in¬ 
trusions,  yielding  heresies,  neither  was,  nor  can  be  broken.  Bp.  Hall. 

St.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  lakes  no  notice,  either  of  the  supremacy  or  in¬ 
fallibility  of  their  bishop;  or  of  that  church  being  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches: 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  could  have  omitted  these,  had  he  known  they  belonged 
to  them.  _  Abp.  'rillotson. 

NOTE  8. 

If  we  look  at  the  character  of  St.  Peter,  as  related  in  scripture,  we  shall  find  no  loud 
panegyric  of  the  power  of  his  keys  ;  no  ranting  encomium  upon  some  monastic  qualifi¬ 
cations,  witli  which  a  popish  pulpit  would  ring,  without  doing  honour  to  the  saint,  or 
good  to  the 'audience ;  grounded  upon  some  apocryphal  accounts,  and  legendary  inven¬ 
tions— the  wardrobe  from  whence  popery  dressed  out  her  saints.  L.  S. 

NOTE  9. 

How  ill  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  church  of  Rome  resemble  St.  Peter,  which 
thrusts  itself  under  the  pretended  patronage  of  this  Apostle,  and  presurnirigly  claims  a 
.power  far  exceeding  that  which  he  ever  acknowledges  himself  to  possess.  You  hear  a 
language  and  behaviour  front  the  Romish  court  insolent  as  words  and  actions'can  frame. 
— Hold  us  iu  admiration — approach  our  sacred  pontiff — his  holiness  the  pope  —  who  is 
not  only  holy,  but  holiness  itself — approach  his  person  with  reverence— and  deem  it  the 
greatest  honour  and  happiness  of  your  lives,  to  fall  down  before  his  cliair,  and  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  kiss  his  feet.  Think  not,  as  if  it  were  not  our  own  holiness  which  merit  all  the 
homage  you  can  pay  us — it  is  our  own.  holiness!  L.  S. 

NOTE  10. 

Know,  by  these  presents,  says  popery,  that  it  is  in  our  power — the  plenitude  of  our 
apostolical  power,  operating  with  our  own  holiness,  that  enables  us  to  bind  and  loose, 
as  seems  meet  to  us,  on  earth — to  save  your  souls,  or  deliver  them  to  Satan.  L.  S. 

NOTE  11, 

A  glaring  and  terrific  picture  of  popery,  more  base  than  paganism,  is  portrayed  in  a 
letter  of  the  Rev.  Roderick  Ryder,  addressed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Gort.  It 
is  edited  by  Hardy  and  Sons,  Sackville  Street,  Dublin. 

NOTE  12. 

'  Pardons  and  indulgences  are  the  great  supports  of  the  papal  power — thus  vaunting — 
from  llie  superabundance  of  our  own  holiness,  of  which,  having  more  tlian  we  know 
what  to  do  with,  from  works  of  supererogation,  we  have  transferred  the  surplus,  in  ec¬ 
clesiastical  warehouses:  and  in  pure  zeal  for  the  good  of  your  souls,  have  established 
public  banks  of  merit,  to  be  diawn  upon  at  all  times.  Think  not,  and  say  not  within 
yourselves,  that  we  are  unprofitable  servants,  that  we  have  no  good  works  to  spare;  or 
if  we  had,  w'e  could  not  make  thi.s  use  of  them;  that  we  have  no  power  to  circulate  in¬ 
dulgences,  or  huckster  them  about  as  we  do — it  is  our  own  holiness  and  power  which 
do  this.  L.  S. 

As  to  the  pardon  which  the  Protestant  Church  gives  in  the  name  of  God,  it  is  only 
declaratory  of  His  pardon,  or  suppUcatoTij  in  a  prayer  to  Him  for  pardon.  See  the  abso¬ 
lution  in  the  daily  service — and  in  the  visitation  of  the  sick.  “Any  other  view  of  these 
forms  would  involve  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  minister  presumptuously  as¬ 
sumed  to  himself  the  power  of  doing  the  very  thing  which  he  had  prayed  the  Saviour  to 
do.^’  See  the  Rev.  J.  Spurgin’s  series  of  Anli-Tractarian  Tract.s,  in  which  the  indefati¬ 
gable  author  has  evinced  laborious  research:  and  they  justly  claim  circulation  ’‘through 
the  land,  in  the  length  of  it,  and  in  the  breadth  of  it.” 

NOTE  13. 

The  doctrine  of  sacramental  justification  is  justly  to  be  reckoned  among  the  most  mis¬ 
chievous  of  all  those  practical  errors  that  are  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Bp.  Burnet. 

All  receive  not  the  grace  of  God,  which  receive  the  sacraments  of  his  grace. 

Hooker. 

This  observation  cannot  accord  with  truth,  if,  as  some  pretend,  grace  invariably  ac¬ 
companies  the  means — if  baptism  really  confers  justification.  And  to  say  tbiit  justifica¬ 
tion  is  begun  by  baptism,  and  is  to  be  carried  on  by  the  working  of  the  recipient,  ibis  is  a 
siotion  so  novel  and  incongruous,  that  its  absurdity  must  be  clear  to  the  most  simple 
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tyro  in  theology.  In  tlie  matter  of  justification,  if  we  cast  our  eyes  back  to  the  ancient 
Fathers,  they  are  all  ours.  Not  according  to  the  worth  of  our  work.s,  saith  Basil.  Only 
to  believe  (to  pisteusai  monon)  saith  Nazianzen.  P'aith  alone,  saith  Jerome.  By  be¬ 
lieving  are  men  justified,  saith  Augustine.  And  with  these  consort  the  rest,  Epiphanius, 
Chrysostom,  Athanasius,  Primasius,  and  the  whole  sacred  Quire  of  antiquity. 

Bp.  Hall. 

NOTE  14. 

• 

It  is  a  fatal  abuse  of  religion,  when  it  is  made  to  consist  in  external  rites  and  ceremo¬ 
nies,  more  than  in  inward  purity  and  integrity  of  heart.  As  these  things  are  easily  put 
in  practice,  and  capable  of  being  attained  to  without  much  capacity,  or  much  opposition 
of  flesh  and  blood,  it  too  naturally  betrays  the  professors  of  it  into  a  groundless  per¬ 
suasion  of  their  own  godliness;  and  a  despicable  one  of  that  of  ethers  in  their  religious 
capacities,  and  in  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  toward  God — which  is  the  very  defi¬ 
nition  of  spiritual  pride.  L,  8. 

NOTE  15. 

Amor  ad  omne  bonura  impellat:  quis  restat  locus  operibus  supererogationis.^  Prcsle- 
rea.utsua  sibi  debita  remittantur,  vei  optimo  cunque  quotidie  orandum  est:  ut  vero  quis 
debitor  simul  esse  atque  supererogator  est  plane  absurdum.  Patrick. 

NOTE  1(5. 


The  grace  of  God  appearing  in  the  revelation  of  his  word,  a.s  it  bringeth  along  v.’ith  it 
an  offer  of  salvation  to  all  men,  so  it  leacheth  all  men  who  have  any  real  purpo.se  to  lay  • 
hold  of  so  gracious  an  offer,  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present  \vorld. 

Bp.  Sanderson. 

Were  it  required  to  produce  from  scripture  that  passage  which  exhibits,  in  fewest 
words,  the  fullest  account  of  the  nature  and  design  of  Christianity;  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
passage  that  should  be  fixed  on  for  that  purpose.  Bp.  Horne. 

Reliorion  and  morality,  like  fast  friends,  and  natural  allies,  can  never  be  set  at  variance 
without  the  mutual  dishonour  and  ruin  of  both.  As  there  is  no  dependence  on  morality 
without  religion,  so  there  is  nothing  better  to  be  expected  from  a  show  of  religion  with¬ 
out  morality.  V/e  may  see  by  the  Roman  church  what  abuses  and  flagrant  crimes  have 
been  sanctioned  by  a  religion  not  strictly  governed  by  morality,  regardless  alike  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  humanity.  L.  S. 

NOTE  17. 

The  mere  outward  act  will  not  profit,  unaccompanied  by  a  suitable  disposition. 

Abp.  Seeker. 

All  that  are  baptized  are  thereby  admitted  into  the  church  or  kingdom  of  God  upon 
earth:  but  except  they  submit  to  the  government,  and  obey  the  laws  established  in  it, 
they  forfeit  all  their  right  and  title  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  above.  They  are  brought 
into  a  state  of  salvation;  but  unless  they  continue  in  it,  and  live  accordingly  they  can¬ 
not  be  saved.  Baptism  puls  us  in  the  way  to  heaven,  but  unless  we  walk  in  that  w'ay 
we  can  never  come  thither.  Bp.  Beveridge. 

NOTE  18. 

The  privileges  of  approaching  the  throne  of  grace,  and  entering  by  faitli  into  the  holy 
of  holies,  is  the  common  and  daily  right  of  believers.  It  is  through  the  sanctity  of  bap¬ 
tism,  and  a  solemn  dedication,  that  those  sacred  gates  are  open  to  us  :  but  if  we  remain 
impure,  we  forfeit  this  right;  we  have  no  part  in  the  great  atoning  sacrifice  ;  we  are  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  assembly  of  the  holy:  the  temple  of  God  is  not  for  us.  Massillon. 

NOTE  19. 

God,  of  his  goodness  and  almighty  power,  might  ordain  other  ways  and  means  of  sal- 
v&iion,  hut  the  njjice  of  preaching  IS  it  ihtit  God  ha.th  ordained.  The  preaching  office  is 
the  office  of  salvation,  and  the  only  means  that  God  hath  appointed  to  salvation. 

Bp.  Latimer. 

Men  must  be  converted  to  Christ,  by  the  preaching  of  the  word,  before  the  sacraments 
be  ministered  unto  them.  Preaching  is  the  most  ordinary  and  useful  means  that  God 
useth  to  work  hy  in  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  Abp.  Whitgift. 

Even  an  old  Roman  ritual  enjoins  “  that  every  convert  should  be  diligently  instructed 
in  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  rules  of  holy  living;  and  should,  for  some  days,  be  exer¬ 
cised  in  works  of  piety:  and  that  his  will  and  purpose  should  be  inquired  into:  and  that 
he  should  not  be  baptized  without  sufficient  instruction  and  knowledge,  and  by  his  own 
will  and  consent.’’  But  these  preliminaries  are  superseded  by  the  ojuns  o/jertzfw.TZ — by 
only  the  application  of  material  water. 

NOTE  20. 

^In  every  sacrament  there  is  the  outward  symbol  or  sign, — res  ierrena^  and  the  signaUtm 
figured  and  represented  thereby — res  cceleslis.  In  baptism,  the  sign,  or  res  terrena,  is 
washing  .with  water.  The  counterpart,  or  thing  figured  by  the  water  in  baptism,  is  the 
invisible  or  celestial  thing  which  answers  thereunto,  to  wit,  the  Spirit,  or  Holy  Ghost, 
whereby  the  soul  is  cleansed  and  renewed  within,  as  the  body  is  with  water  without. 
VOL.  V. — 23  Mede. 
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I  indeed  (said  John)  baptize  with  water — my  baptism,  like  my  preaching,  is  prepara¬ 
tory  only,  leading  to  another  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  which  shall  cleanse  the  souls  of  pe¬ 
nitents  Irom  every  thing  that  defileth,  through  faith  in  the  Messiah,  and  his  heavenly 
doctrine.  Bp.  Horne. 

NOTE  21. 

Though  Christ  converted  Saul  himself,  yet  Ananias,  his  minister,  must  instruct  him. 
By  Christ  is  grace  infused,  but  by  his  ministers  increased:  such  honour  doth  Christ  put 
upon  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  that  he  makes  use  of  their  endeavours,  ordinarily ,  both 
for  the  production  and  augmentation  of  grace  in  the  hearts  of  his  people.  Oh  !  the  ne¬ 
cessity  and  usefulness  of  a  standing  ministry!  Burkitt. 

NOTE  22. 

Away  with  all  fraud  in  this  holy  service :  that  prophet  which  hath  but  dreamed,  let  him 
confess  it  is  but  a  dream.  And  he  that  hatli  indeed  a  vision  from  Me,  let  him  deliver  it 
as  My  message,  faithfully.  For  what  hath  this  chaff  of  idle  dreams  to  do  with  the  pure 
grain  of  My  visions  and  revelations  ?  Bp.  Hall. 

Is  there  any  hope  that  the  Papists  will  ever  be  drawn  back  to  the  sound  and  pure 
judgment  of  primitive  antiquity  ?  Rome  may  be  sacked  and  battered  by  a  military  force, 
but  purged  by  admonitions,  convictions,  censures,  it  will  never  be.  Only  this  one  thing, 
which  God  hath  promised,  we  do  verily  expect — that  the  Lord  Jesus,  with  the  breath  of 
his  mouth,  shall  destroy  this  lawless  man,  and  by  the  brightness  of  his  glorious  coming 
fully  discover  and  despatch  him.  *  Bp.  Hall. 

N.  B.  Human  reason  is  sometimes  partial  in  judgment,  and  infallibility  does  not  attach 
to  names,  however  respectable  and  dignified.  The  writers  quoted  in  the  appendix  are 
not  adduced  on  the  ground  of  authority,  they  are  merely  cited  to  bear  loitness  to  the  truth, 
in  testimony  of  the  scriptural  tenets  which  have  always  been  maintained  by  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Church. 

FIRST  IMPRESSIONS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  ITS  PEOPLE, 

BY  HUGH  MILLER, 

Author  of  the  “Old  Red  Sandstone.”  London,  1849. 

This  is  the  title  of  an  exceedingly  clever  book,  written  in  a  singu¬ 
lar  geological  style.  The  author  has  evidently  adopted  the  right 
method  to  obtain  the  most  valuable  information,  and  he  communicates 
it  with  a  sprightliness  which  fixes  the  attention  of  the  reader,  whilst 
the  vein  of  shrewd  good  sense  which  runs  through  his  book  prepares 
the  mind  almost  insensibly  to  adopt  his  opinions.  The  following 
view  of  the  present  attitude  of  Puseyism  in  England  is  presented  in 
the  characteristic  style  of  the  author. — Ed. 

When  I  first  came  among  the  English,  I  was  impressed  by  the  apparent 
strength  of  Dissent  in  the  country.  At  least  two  out  of  every  three  English¬ 
men  I  met  in  the  lodging-houses,  and  in  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the 
passengers  by  the  railways,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain  their  denominations, 
were,  I  found,  Dissenters.  I  had  lodged  in  respectable  second-class  coffee¬ 
houses  and  inns :  I  had  travelled  on  the  rails  by  the  second-class  carriages  : 

I  had  thus  got  fairly  into  a  middle  stratum  of  English  society,  and  was  not 
aware  at  the  time  that,  like  some  of  the  geologic  formations,  it  has  its  own 
peculiar  organisms,  essentially  different,  in  the  group,  from  those  of  either  the 
stratum  above  or  the  stratum  below.  Dissent  is  a  mid-formation  organism  in 
England;  whereas  Church  of  Englandism  more  peculiarly  belongs  to  the 
upper  and  lower  strata.  Church  of  Englandism  puts  up  at  the  first-class  inns, 
travels  by  the  first-class  carriages,  possesses  the  titles,  the  large  estates,  and 
the  manor-houses,  and  enjoys,  in  short,  the  lion’s  share  of  the  vested  interests. 
And  in  the  lower  stratum  it  is  also  strong  after  a  sort:  there  exists  in  its 
favour  a  powerful  prejudice,  capable  of  being  directed  to  the  accomplishment 
of  purposes  of  either  good  or  evil. 

Among  the  mid-stratum  Dissent  of  England  I  found  a  marked  prepon¬ 
derance  of  Independency,  which,  indeed,  seems  the  true  type  of  Engfish  Dis¬ 
sent  in  the  middle  walks;  and  shrewd,  intelligent,  thoroughly  respectable  men 
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the  English  Independents  are.  But  when  I  descended  to  an  humbler  order  of 
lodging-houses,  and  got  by  this  means  among  the  lower  English  people,  I 
lost  sight  of  Independency  altogether.  The  only  form  of  Dissent  I  then  en¬ 
countered  was  Wesleyism, — in  the  New  Connexion,  political,  speculative, 
and  not  over-sound  in  its  theology, — in  the  Old,  apparently  much  more  quiet, 
more  earnest,  and  more  under  the  influence  of  religious  feeling.  The  type  of 
Dissent  seems  as  decidedly  Wesleyan  among  the  humbler  English,  as  it  is 
Independent  among  the  middle  classes;  nay,  judging  from  what  I  saw, — and 
my  observations,  if  necessarily  not  very  numerous,  were  at  least  made  at 
points  widely  apart, — I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  a  preponderating  share  of 
the  vital  religion  of  the  labourers  and  ^handicraftsmen  of  the  English  people 
is  to  be  found  comprised  among  the  membership  of  this  excellent  body. 
And  yet,  after  all,  it  takes  up  but  comparatively  a  small  portion  of  the  lower 
population  of  the  country.  Among  the  great  bulk  of  the  humbler  people,  re¬ 
ligion  exists,  jiot  as  a  vitality, — not  even  as  a  speculative  system, — but 
simply  as  an  undefined  hereditary  prejudice,  that  looms  large  and  uncertain 
in  the  gloom  of  darkened  intellects.  And,  to  the  extent  to  which  this  preju¬ 
dice  is  influential,  it  favours  the  stability  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
class  who  entertain  it  evince  a  marked  neglect  of  the  Church’s  services, — 
give  no  heed  to  her  teachings, — rarely  enter  her  places  of  worship  even, — 
nay,  her  right  has  been  challenged  to  reckon  on  them  as  adherents  at  all. 
They  have  been  described  as  a  neutral  party,  that  should  be  included  neither  in 
the  census  of  Dissent  nor  of  the  Establishment.  But  to  the  Establishment 
they  decidedly  belong.  They  regard  the  National  Church  as  theirs, — as  a 
Church  of  which  an  Englishman  may  well  be  proud,  and  in  which  each  one 
of  them,  some  short  time  before  he  dies,  is  to  become  decent  and  devout. 
And  there  may  be  much  political  strength,  be  it  remarked,  in  prejudices  of 
this  character.  Protestantism  in  the  Lord  George  Gordon  mobs  was  but  a 
prejudice,  not  a  religion.  These  mobs,  scarce  less  truly  in  history  than  as 
drawn  by  Dickens,  were  religious  mobs  without  religion ;  but  the  prejudice 
was,  notwithstanding,  a  strong  political  element,  which,  until  a  full  half-cen¬ 
tury  had  worn  it  out  of  the  English  mind,  rendered  concession  to  the  Papists 
unsafe.  We  see  nearly  the  same  phenomenon  exhibited  by  the  Orangemen 
of  Ireland  of  the  present  day,  a  class  with  whom  Protestantism  is  a  vigorous, 
influential  principle,  though  it  bears  scarce  any  reference  to  a  world  to  come ; 
and  find,  in  like  manner,  the  Episcopalian  prejudice  strong  among  the  Eng¬ 
lish  masses  broken  loose  from  religion. 

Church  of  Englandism  is  peculiarly  strong  in  the  upper  walks  of  English 
society.  Like  the  old  brazen  statue,  huge  enough  to  hold  a  lighthouse  in  its 
hand,  it  strides  across  the  busy  current  of  middle  English  life,  and  plants  its 
one  colossal  foot  among  the  lower  orders,  and  the  other  among  the  aristocracy. 
It  undoubtedly  possesses  among  the  higher  classes  a  double  element  of 
strength.  It  is  strong,  on  the  principle  eulogized  by  Burke,  from  the  union 
which  it  exhibits  of  hiffh  rank  and  the  sacerdotal  character.  Reliirion  de- 
veloped  in  the  Puritanic  type,  and  existing  as  an  energetic  reforming  spirit,  is 
quite  as  independent  of  riches  and  exalted  station  in  its  ministers  now  as  in 
the  days  of  the  Apostles;  but  to  religion  existing  simply  as  a  conservative  in¬ 
fluence, — and  such  is  its  character  in  the  upper  walks  of  English  society,— 
wealth  and  title  are  powerful  adjuncts.  When  the  mere  conservative  clergy¬ 
man  has  Earls  and  Dukes  to  address,  he  is  considerably  more  influential  as  a 
Rector  than  as  a  Curate,  and  as  an  Archbishop  than  as  a  Dean.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  hierarchy  is  fitted  to  the  English  aristocracy.  And,  farther,  the  Church 
of  England  as  an  Establishment,  derives  no  little  strength  through  an  element 
from  which  the  Establishment  of  Scotland,  owing  in  part  to  its  inferior  wealth, 
but  much  more  to  the  very  different  genius  of  the  Scotch  people,  derives  only 
weakness, — it  is  strong  in  its  secular  and  Erastian  character.  There  is  scarce 
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an  aristocratic  interest  in  the  country,  Whig  or  Tory,  with  which  it  is  not  in¬ 
tertwined,  nor  a  great  family  that  has  not  a  large  money  stake  involved  in  its 
support.  Like  a  stately  tree  that  has  sent  its  roots  deep  into  the  joints  and 
crannies  of  a  rock,  and  that  cannot  be  uprooted  without  first  tearing  open 
with  levers  and  wedges  the  enclosing  granite,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  would  require  to  be  shaken  and  displaced  by  revolution,  ere,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  the  English  Establishment  could  come  down.  The 
Church  of  England  is,  at  the  present  moment,  one  of  the  strongest  institutions 
of  the  country. 

There  is,  however,  a  canker-worm  at  its  root.  The  revival  of  the  High 
Church  element,  in  even  its  more  modified  form,  bodes  it  no  good;  while  in 
the  extreme  Puseyite  type  it  is  fraught  with  danger.  In  the  conversions  to 
Popery  to  which  the  revival  has  led,  the  amount  of  damage  doneHo  the  Estab¬ 
lishment  is  obvious.  We  see  it  robbed  of  some  of  its  more  earnest,  energetic 
men.  Tliese,  however,  form  merely  a  few  chips  and  fragments  struck  off  the 
edifice.  But  the  eating  canker,  introduced  by  the  principle  into  its  very  heart, 
threatens  results  of  a  greatly  ^nore  perilous  cast, — results  none  the  less  formi¬ 
dable  from  the  circumstance  that  the  mischief  inflicted  is  of  too  covert  a  na¬ 
ture  to  be  exactly  estimated.  If  the  axe  of  an  enemy  has  assailed  the  sup¬ 
porting  posts  of  the  hut  of  the  Indian,  he  can  at  once  calculate  on  the  extent 
of  the  damage  received;  but  the  ravages  of  the  white  ants,  that  scoop  out  the 
body  of  the  wood,  leaving  merely  a  thin  outside  film,  elude  calculation,  and 
lie  trembles  lest  the  first  hurricane  that  arises  should  bury  him  in  the  ruins  of 
the  weakened  structure.  This  much  at  least  is  obvious,-— the  position  in 
which  the  revived  influence  has  placed  the  English  Church  is  one  of  antago¬ 
nism  to  the  tendencies  of  the  age;  and  equally  certain  it  is  that  institutions 
waste  away,  like  ice-floes  stranded  in  thaw-swollen  rivers,  when  the  general 
current  of  the  time  has  set  in  against  them.  The  present  admiration  of  the 
medi<Eval  cannot  be  any  other  than  a  mere  transitory  freak  of  fashion.  The 
shadow  on  the  great  dial  of  human  destiny  will  not  move  backward:  vas¬ 
salage  and  serfship  will  not  return.  There  is  too  wide  a  diffusion  of  the 
morning  light  for  bat-eyed  superstition;  and  the  light  is  that  of  the  morning, — 
not  of  the  close  of  day.  Science  will  continue  to  extend  the  limits  of  her 
empire,  and  to  increase  the  numbers  of  her  adherents,  unscared  by  any  spec¬ 
tre  of  the  defunct  scholastic  philosoph}"  which  Oxford  may  evoke  from  the 
abyss.  Nay,  the  goblin,  like  those  spirits  that  used  to  carry  away  with  them, 
in  their  retreat,  whole  sides  of  houses,  will  be  formidable,  in  the  end,  to  but 
the  ecclesiastical  institution  in  which  it  has  been  raised.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
too,  that  though  Popery  and  Puritanism, — the  grand  antagonistic  principles  of 
church  history  for  at  least  the  last  four  centuries, — are  both  possessed  of 
great  inherent  power,  the  true  analogue  of  modern  Puseyism  proved  but  a 
Vv'eakling,  even  when  at  its  best;  it  was  found  not  to  possess  inherent  power. 
The  Canterburianism  of  the  times  of  Eharles  the  First  did  that  hapless  mo¬ 
narch  much  harm.  But  while  many  a  gallant  principle  fought  for  him  in  the 
subsequent  struggle,  from  the  old  chivalrous  honour  and  devoted  loyalty  of 
the  English  gentleman,  down  to  even  the  poetry  of  the  playhouse  and  the 
esprit  dll  corps  of  the  green-room,  we  find  in  the  thick  of  the  conflict  scarce 
anv  trace  of  the  religion  of  Laud.  It  resembled  the  mere  scarlet  rag  that  at 
the  Spanish  festival  irritates  the  bull,  but  is  of  no  after  use  in  the  combat.  It 
is  farther  deserving  of  remark,  that  an  English  Church  reformed  in  its  legis¬ 
lative  and  judicial  framework  to  the  very  heart’s  wish  of  the  Puseyite,  would 
i<6  greatly  more  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  English  people  than  in  that  ex¬ 
isting  state  of  the  institution  over  which  the  Puseyite  sighs.  7^o  no  one  cir¬ 
cumstance  is  the  Church  more  indebted  for  its  preservation  than  to  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  Court  of  Convocation  which  Puseyism  is  so  anxious  to  re¬ 
store.  The  General  Assemblies  and  Synods  of  Presbyterian  Scotland  form, 
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from  their  great  admixture  of  the  lay  element,  ecclesiastical  parliaments  tliat 
represent  the  people;  and  their  meetings  add  immensely  to  the  popular  in¬ 
terests  ill  the  Churches  to  which  they  belong;  but  the  Convocation  was  a 
purely  sacerdotal  court.  It  formed  a  mere  clerical  erection,  as  little  repre¬ 
sentative  in  its  character  as  the  Star  Chamber  of  Charles.  It  was  suppressed 
just  as  it  was  becoming  thoroughly  alien  to  the  English  spirit;  and  its  restora¬ 
tion  at  the  present  time  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  could 
befall  the  English  Establishment. 

Of  the  partial  success  of  Puseyism  I  cannot  speak  from  direct  observation. 
There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  it  seems  to  have  served  to  some  extent 
the  ends  which  it  was  resuscitated  to  accomplish, — in  one  class  of  instances, 
through  the  support  lent  it  by  a  favouring  aristocracy, — in  another  class, 
through  the  appliance  of  means  more  exclusively  its  own.  And,  at  the  risk 
of  being  somewhat  tedious,  I  shall  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of 
each. 

It  has  been  told  me  by  an  intelligent  friend,  who  resided  for  some  time  in 
a  rich  district  in  one  of  the  midland  counties,  in  which  the  land  for  many 
miles  round  is  parcelled  out  among  some  three  or  four  titled  proprietors,  that 
he  found  Protestant  Dissent  wholly  crushed  in  the  locality, — its  sturdier  ad¬ 
herents  cast  out, — its  w'eaker  ones  detached  from  their  old  communions,  and 
brought  within  the  pale  of  the  Establishment, — and  a  showy  if  not  very  ear¬ 
nest  Puseyism  reigning  absolute.  The  change  had  been  mainly  brought 
about,  he  ascertained,  by  the  female  members  of  the  great  landholding  families. 
The  ladies  of  the'manors  had  been  vastly  more  active  than  their  lords,  with 
whose  Conservative  leanings,  hovv'ever,  the  servile  politics  of  Puseyism  agreed 
well.  Charities  to  the  poor  of  the  district  had  been  extensively  doled  out  on 
the  old  non-compulsory  scheme;  but  regular  attendance  at  the  parish  church, 
or  the  chapel  attached  to  the  mansion-house,  was  rendered  all  essential  in  con¬ 
stituting  a  claim:  the  pauper  who  absented  himself  might,  if  he  pleased,  fall 
back  on  the  workhouse  and  crush  bones.  Schools  had  been  erected  in  which 
the  rising  generation  might  be  at  once  shown  the  excellence  and  taught  the 
trick  of  implicit  submission  to  authority;  and  the  pupils  who  attended  school 
had  to  attend  church,  also,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Even  their  parents  had 
been  successfully  hounded  out.  Lords  of  the  manor  have’ no  little  power  in 
England  where  their  tenants  are  tenants  at-will,  and  where  almost  every  cottage 
of  the  villages  on  their  lands  is  their  own  property.  Obstinate  Dissenters  found 
the  controversy  speedily  settled  by  their  removal  from  the  scene  of  it;  while  the 
less  stubborn  learned  in  time  to  grope  their  way  to  the  parish  church.  Even 
the  itinerant  preacher  now  finds  himself  barred  out  of  districts  in  which  he 
could  draw  around  him  considerable  audiences  only  a  few  years  ago.  There 
are  eyes  on  his  old  hearers,  and  they  keep  out  of  ear-shot  of  his  doctrine. 
And  this  state  of  things  obtains  in  localities  in  which  the  clergy,  though  essen¬ 
tially  Puseyite,  are  by  no  means  so  overburdened  by  earnestness  as  to  be  in 
danger  of  precipitating  themselves  on  Rome.  I  have  heard  of  a  whole  parisli 
brought  out  by  such  means  to  listen  to  a  zealous  sprig  of  High  Churchism 
who  preached  to  them  with  a  broken  face, — the  result  of  an  accident  which 
he  had  met  at  a  fox-hunt  a  few  days  before.  , 

This,  however,  is  not  safe,  nor  can  it  be  an  enduring  triumph.  To  use 
Cowper’s  figure,  the  bow  forced  into  too  violent  a  curve  w'ill  scarce  fail  to 
leap  into  its  “  first  position  with  a  spring.”  The  re-action  in  English  society 
on  the  restraint  of  the  times  of  Cromwell,  which  so  marked  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  will  be  but  faintly  typical  of  the  re-action  destined  to 
take  place  in  these  districts.  It  is  according  to  the  unvarying  principles  of 
human  nature,  that  the  bitterest  enemies  of  High  Churchism  and  a  High 
Church  aristocracy  England  ever  produced  should  be  reared  at  the  Puseyite 
schools  and  churches,  w^hich  mere  tyrant  Oorapulsion  has  thus  served  to  fill. 
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In  the  other  class  of  cases,  in  which  the  revived  religion  has  triumphed,  its 
successes  have  been  of  a  more  solid  and  less  perilous  character.  I  have  been 
informed  by  a  friend  resident  in  one  of  the  busier  English  towns,  that  by  far 
the  most  intluential  and  flourishing  congregation  of  the  place  is  a  Puseyite 
one.  Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  it  had  been  genteelly  Evangelistic;  but, 
without  becoming  less  earnest,  it  had  got  fairly  afloat  on  the  rising  tide  of  re¬ 
vived  Anglo-Catholicism,  and  had  adopted  both  the  doctrines  and  the  policy 
of  the  Puseyite  party.  It  has  its  energetic,  active  staff  of  visiting  ladies, 
who  recommend  themselves  to  the  poor  of  the  district  by  their  gratuitous  la¬ 
bours  and  their  charities.  Its  clergyman,  too,  is  a  laborious,  devoted  man, 
frequent  in  his  visits  to  families  saddened  by  bereavement  or  afflicted  by  dis¬ 
ease;  and  the  congregation  have  their  missionary  besides, — a  person  of  simi¬ 
lar  character, — to  second  and  multiply  in  the  same  walk  the  endeavours  of 
his  superior.  Whatever  Moderatisni  and  its  cogeners  may  think  of  the  ag¬ 
gressive  system  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  Puseyism  at  least  does  not  deem  it  either 
unimportant  or  impracticable.  The  revived  principle  is,  besides,  supple¬ 
menting  the  system  witii  expedients  of  its  own.  The  Whig  poor-law  adds, 
as  has  been  shown,  to  Puseyite  influence ;  and  Puseyism  adds  to  that  influ¬ 
ence  still  more,  by  denouncing  the  Whig  poor-law.  Is  a  pauper  in  the  lo¬ 
cality  aggrieved  through  the  neglect  or  cruelty  of  some  insolent  official? — 
Puseyism  in  this  congregation  takes  up  his  cause  and  fights  his  battle;  and 
hence  great  popularity  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  pews  crowded  with 
them  to  the  doors ;  while  Evangelistic  clergymen  of  the  Establishment,  in  the 
same  town,  have  to  preach  to  nearly  empty  galleries,  and  the  Dissenters  of 
the  place  are  fain  to  content  themselves  with  retaining  imshortened,  and 
hardly  that,  their  old  rolls  of  membership.  The  only  aggressive,  increscent 
power  in  the  locality  is  Puseyism.  Nor  is  it  found,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Popish  converts,  precipitating  itself  on  Rome.  Much  must  depend,  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  this  kind,  on  the  peculiar  character  of  the  leading  minds  of  a  congre¬ 
gation.  Mr.  Newman  has  become  a  zealous  Papist;  but  Dr.  Pusey,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  still  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England;  and,  it  is  a  well- 
known  historical  fact,  that  Laud,  with  all  his  Popish  leanings,  refused  a  car¬ 
dinal’s  hat,  and  died  an  English  bishop.  There  are  minds  that,  like  Maho¬ 
met’s  coffin,  can  rest  in  a  middle  region,  surrounded  bj)^  balancing  attractions, 
—  that  can  dwell  on  premises  without  passing  to  conclusions, — that  can  re¬ 
sist  the  gravitating  influence ;  and  in  the  English  Establishment  the  balancing 
attractions  are  many  and  powerful.  Hence  the  midway  position  occupied  by 
the  great  bulk  of  the  English  Puseyites,  and  the  bad  metaphysics  with  which 
they  bemuse  themselves,  in  justifying  their  sudden  halt  at  what  should  be  so 
palpable  a  point  of  progress.  As  has  been  quaintly  remarked  by  an  English 
clergyman  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Church,  “  they  set  out  for  Rome,  but 
stopped  short  on  reaching  Appii  Forum,  and  got  drunk  at  the  Three  Taverns.” 

But  enough,  and,  I  am  afraid,  more  than  enough,  of  Puseyism.  It  forms, 
however,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  domestic  history  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  present  day ;  and  seems  destined  powerfully  to  affect,  in  the  future, 
the  condition  and  standing  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  institution  of  the  country. 
And  it  is  worth  while  bestowing  a  little  attention  on  a  phenomenon  which  the 
future  chronicler  may  have  to  record  as  by  far  the  most  influential  among 
various  causes  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  English  Establishment.  It 
may  yet  come  to  be  written  as  history,  that  this  great  and  powerful  institution, 
when  casting  about  for  an  element  of  strength,  instead  of  availing  herself  of 
the  Evangelism  of  her  first  Reformers, — the  only  form  of  religion  fitted  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  human  mind  in  its  forward  movement, — attached  herself  to 
that  old  stationary  religion  of  resuscitated  tradition,  idle  ceremony,  and  false 
science,  which  her  Reformers  had  repudiated ;  and  that,  unable,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  to  prosecute  the  onward  voyage,  the  great  tidal  wave  of  advancing 
civilization  bore  her  down,  and  she  foundered  at  anchor. 
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I  was  a  good  deal  impressed  by  the  marked  difference  which  obtains  be¬ 
tween  the  types  of  English  and  Scotch  Dissent.  They  indicate,  I  am  of 
opinion,  the  very  opposite  characters  of  the  two  countries.  No  form  of  Dis¬ 
sent  ever  flourished  in  Scotland  that  was  not  of  the  Presbyterian  type.  The 
Relief  body, — the  various  branches  of  the  Secession, — the  Free  Church, 
— the  followers  of  Richard  Cameron, — are  all  Presbyterian.  Wesleyism 
thrives  but  indifferently; — Independency,  save  where  sustained  by  the  supe¬ 
rior  talents  of  its  preachers  in  large  towns,  where  the  character  of  the  people 
has  become  more  cosmopolitan  and  less  peculiarly  Scotch  than  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  the  country,  gets  on  at  least  no  better; — Episcopacy,  with  fashion, 
title,  and  great  wealth  on  its  side,  scarce  numbers  in  its  ranks  the  one-sixtieth 
part  of  the  Scotch  people.  Presbyterianism,  and  that  alone,  is  the  true  na¬ 
tional  type  of  the  religion  of  Scotland.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  two  distinct  national  types, — the  Episcopalian  and  the  Independent;  and 
both  flourish  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other.  Wesleyism  also 
flourishes;  but  Wesleyism  may  be  properly  regarded  as  an  offshoot  of  Epis¬ 
copacy.  In  the  New  Connexion  there  is  a  palpable  development  of  the  In¬ 
dependent  spirit;  but  in  that  genuine  Wesleyism  established  by  Wesley, 
which  gives  its  preachers  at  will  to  its  people,  and  removes  them  at  pleasure, 
and  which  possesses  authority,  order,  and  union,  without  popular  repre¬ 
sentation,  the  spirit  and  principle  is  decidedly  Episcopalian.  It  may  be 
worth  while  examining  into  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  causes  in  which 
these  ecclesiastical  peculiarities  of  the  two  countries  have  in  a  great  measure 
originated,  altogether  independently  of  theyt^s  divinum  arguments  of  the  the¬ 
ologian,  or  of  the  influences  which  these  exercise. 

There  obtains  a  marked  difference  in  one  important  respect  between  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Scotch  character.  The  Englishman  stands  out  more  separate  and 
apart  as  an  individual ;  the  Scotchman  is  more  mixed  up,  through  the  force 
of  his  sympathies,  with  the  community  to  which  he  belongs.  The  English¬ 
man’s  house  is  his  castle,  and  he  glories  in  its  being  such.  England  is  a 
country  studded  over  with  innumerable  detached  fortalices,  each  one  furnished 
with  its  own  sturdy  independent  castellain,  ready,  no  doubt,  to  join  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  mutual  defence  with  his  brother  castellains,  but  not  greatly  drawn 
towards  them  by  the  operation  of  any  internal  sympathy.  Englishmen  some¬ 
what  resemble  in  this  respect  particles  of  matter  lying  outside  the  sphere  of 
the  attractive  influences,  and  excluded  within  that  of  the  repulsive  ones.  The 
population  exists  as  separate  parts,  like  goose  grains  of  sand  in  a  heap, — not 
in;one  solid  mass,  like  agglutinated  grains  of  the  same  sand  consolidated  into 
a  piece  of  freestone.  Nothing  struck  my  Scotch  eyes  in  the  rural  districts 
as  more  unwonted  and  peculiar  than  the  state  of  separatism  which  neighbours 
of  a  class  that  in  Scotland  would  be  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  maintain 
with  respect  to  each  other.  I  have  seen,  in  instances  not  a  few,  the  whole 
farmers  of  a  Scotch  rural  parish  forming,  with  their  families,  one  unbroken 
circle  of  acquaintance,  all  on  visiting  terms,  and  holding  their  not  unfrequent 
tea-parties  together,  and  all  knowing  much  of  one  another’s  history  and  pros¬ 
pects.  And  no  Scotchman  resident  in  the  parish,  however  humble, — whether 
hind  or  labourer, — but  knew,  I  have  found,  who  lived  in  each  farm-house,  and 
was  acquainted  in  some  degree  with  at  least  the  more  palpable  concerns  of  its 
inmates.  Now,  no  such  sociableness  appears  to  exist  in  the  rural  parishes  of 
England;  and  neighbour  seems  to  know  scarce  any  thing  of  neighbour. 

In  the  “Essay  on  National  Character,”  we  find  Hume  remarking  a  dif¬ 
ferent  phase  of  the  same  phenomenon,  and  assigning  a  reason  for  it.  “  We 
may  often  observe,”  he  says,  “  a  wonderful  mixture  of  manners  and  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  same  nation,  speaking  the  same  language,  and  subject  to  the  same 
government;  and  in  this  particular  the  English  are  the  most  remarkable  of 
any  people  that  perhaps  ever  were  in  the  world.  Nor  is  this  to  be  ascribed 
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to  the  mutability  and  uncertainty  of  their  climate,  or  to  any  other  physical 
causes,  since  all  these  causes  take  place  in  the  neighbouring  country  of  Scot¬ 
land,  without  having  the  same  ehect.  Where  the  government  of  a  nation  is 
altogether  republican,  it  is  apt  to  beget  a  peculiar  set  of  manners.  Where  it 
is  altogether  monarchical,  it  is  more  apt  to  have  the  same  effect, — the  imita¬ 
tion  of  superiors  spreading  the  national  manners  faster  among  the  people. 
If  the  governing  part  of  a  State  consist  altogether  of  merchants,  as  in  Holland, 
their  uniform  way  of  life  will  fix  the  character.  If  it  consist  chiefly  of  no¬ 
bles  and  landed  gentry,  like  Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  the  same  effect  fol¬ 
lows.  The  genius  of  a  particular  sect  or  religion  is  also  apt  to  mould  the 
manners  of  a  people.  But  the  English  Government  is  a  mixture  of  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy.  The  people  in  authority  are  composed  of  gen¬ 
try  and  merchants.  All  sorts  of  religion  are  to  be  found  among  them  ;  and  the 
great  liberty  and  independency  which  every  man  enjoys,  allows  him  to  dis¬ 
play  the  manners  peculiar  to  him.  Hence  the  English,  of  any  people  in  the 
universe,  have  the  least  of  a  national  character,  unless  this  very  singularity 
may  pass  for  such.”  Such  is  the  estimate  of  the  philosopher;  and  it  seems 
but  natural  that,  in  a  country  in  which  the  people  are  so  very  various  in  cha¬ 
racter,  the  extreme  diversity  of  their  tastes,  feelings,  and  opinions  should  fix 
them  rather  within  the  sphere  of  the  repulsive  than  of  the  attractive  influences. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  multitudinous  sources  of  character  in  England  do  not 
merge  into  one  great  stream;  the  runnels  keep  apart,  each  pursuing  its  own 
separate  course;  and  hence,  apparently,  one  grand  cause  of  the  strange  state 
of  separatism  which  appears  among  the  people.  It  seems  scarce  possible  to 
imagine  a  fitter  soil  than  that  furnished  by  a  characteristic  so  peculiar,  for  the 
growth  of  an  Independent  form  of  Christianity.  The  influences  of  Evan¬ 
gelism  are  attractive  in  their  nature:  they  form  the  social  prayer-meeting,  the 
congregation,  the  national  Church,  and,  spreading  outwards  and  onwards,  em¬ 
brace  next  the  Church  catholic  and  universal,  and  then  the  whole  human 
family.  And  unquestionably  in  the  Evangelism  of  Independency,  as  in  Evan¬ 
gelism  in  every  other  form,  there  is  much  of  this  attractive  influence.  But  it 
is  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  its  structure  that  it  insulates  every  congregation, 
as  forming  of  itself  a  complete  Christian  Church,  independent  in  its  laws,  and 
not  accountable  to  any  ecclesiastical  body  for  its  beliefs ;  and  this  peculiarity 
finds  ill  the  English  mind  the  most  suitable  soil  possible  for  its  growth.  The 
country  of  insulated  men  is  the  best  fitted  to  be  also  the  country  of  insulated 
Churches.  Even  the  Episcopacy  of  the  National  Church  has  assumed  in 
many  districts  a  decidedly  Independent  type.  The  congregations  exist  as  se¬ 
parate,  detached  communities, — here  Puseyite,  there  Evangelical, — High 
Church  in  one  parish,  Rationalistic  in  another;  and,  practically  at  least,  no 
general  scheme  of  government  or  of  discipline  binds  them  into  one. 

But  while  the  Englishman  is  thus  detached  and  solitary,  the  Scotchman  is 
mixed  up,  by  the  force  of  his  sympathies,  with  the  community  to  which  he 
'  belongs.  He  is  a  minute  portion  of  the  great  aggregate,  which  he  always 
realizes  to  himself  in  its  aggregate  character.  And  this  peculiarity  we  find 
imbodied  in  our  proverbs  and  songs,  and  curiously  portrayed,  in  its  more 
blameable  or  more  ludicrous  manifestations,  in  the  works  of  the  English  sa¬ 
tirists.  “Most  Scotchmen,”  said  Johnson,  in  allusion  to  the  Ossianic  con¬ 
troversy,  “  love  Scotland  better  than  truth,  and  almost  all  of  them  love  it 
better  than  inquiry.”  “You  are  almost  the  only  instance  of  a  Scotchman 
that  I  have  known,”  we  find  him  saying  on  another  occasion  to  Boswell. 
“One  grand  element  in  the  success  of  Scotchmen  in  London,”  he  yet  again 
remarks,  “  is  their  nationality.  Whatever  any  one  Scotchman  does,  there  are 
five  hundred  more  prepared  to  applaud.  I  have  been  asked  by  a  Scotchman 
to  recommend  to  a  place  of  trust  a  man  in  whom  he  had  no  other  interest  than 
simply  that  he  was  a  countryman.”  “‘Your  Grace  kens  we  Scotch  are 
clannish  bodies,’  ”  says  Mrs.  Glass,  in  the  “  Heart  of  Mid  Lothian,”  to  the 
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Duke  of  Argyll.  “  ‘So  imich  the  better  for  us,’  ”  replies  the  Duke,  and 
the  worse  for  those  who  meddle  with  us.’  ”  “  Perhaps,”  remarks  Sir  Wai¬ 

ter,  in  his  own  person,  in  the  same  Work  “  one  ought  to  be  actually  a  Scotch¬ 
man,  to  conceive  how  ardently,  under  all  distinctions  of  rank  and  situation, 
the  Scotch  feel  the  mutual  connexion  with  each  other,  as  natives  of  the^ame 
country.”  But  it  may  seem  needless  to  multiply  illustrations  of  a  peculiarity 
so  generally  recognised.  The  gregariousness  of  the  Scotch, — “  Highlanders! 
shoulder  to  shoulder,” — the  abstract  coherency  of  the  people  as  a  nation, — 
their  peculiar  pride  in  the  history  of  their  country, — their  strong  exhilarating 
associations  with  battle-fields  on  which  the  conflict  terminated  more  than  six 
hundred  years  ago, — their  enthusiastic  regard  for  the  memory  of  heroes  many 
centuries  departed,  who  fought  and  bled  in  the  national  behalf, — are  all-w’ell- 
known  manifestations  of  a  prominent  national  trait.  Unlike  the  English,  the 
Scotch  form,  as  a  people,  not  a  heap  of  detached  particles,  but  a  mass  of  ag¬ 
gregated  ones;  and  hence,  since  at  least  the  days  of  Knox,  Scotland  has 
formed  one  of  the  most  favourable  soils  for  the  growth  of  Protestantism,  in  a 
Presbyterian  type,  which  the  world  has  yet  seen.  The  insulating  bias  of  the 
English  character  leads  to  the  formation  of  insulated  churches;  while  this  ag- 
gregate  peculiarity  of  the  Scottish  character  has  a  tendency  at  least  equally' 
direct  to  bind  its  congregations  together  into  one  grand  Church,  with  the  area, 
not  of  a  single  building,  but  of  the  whole  kingdom,  for  its  platform.  It  is  not 
uninstructive  to  mark,  in  the  national  history,  how  thoroughly  and  soon  the 
idea  of  Presbyterianism  recommended  itself  to  the  popular  mind  in  Scotland. 
Presbyterianism  found  a  soil  read}"  prepared  for  it  in  the  national  predilection; 
and  its  paramount  idea  as  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  seemed  the  one 
natural  idea  in  the  circumstances.  An  Englishman  might  have  thought  of  ga¬ 
thering  together  a  few  neighbours,  and  making  a  Church  of  them;  the  Scotch¬ 
man  at  once  determined  on  making  a  Church  of  all  Scotland. 

It  seems  necessary  to  the  right  understanding  of  the  leading  ecclesiastical 
questions  of  Scotch  and  English  history,  that  these  fundamental  peculiarities 
of  the  two  countries  should  be  correctly  appreciated.  The  attempt  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  Scottish  Church  on  an  English  principle  filled  an  entire  country  with 
persecution  and  suffering,  and  proved  but  an  abortive  attempt  after  all.  And 
a  nearly  similar  transaction  in  our  own  times  has  dealt  to  the  cause  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  Establishments  in  Britain  by  far  the  severest  blow  it  has  ever  yet 
sustained.  What  was  perhaps  the  strongest  of  the  three  great  religions  Esta¬ 
blishments  of  the  empire,  has  become,  in  at  least  an  equal  degree,  the  weak¬ 
est;  and  a  weak  State  Church  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  polemical  people,  is 
weakness  very  perilously  posted. 

In  no  respect  did  the  national  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland  differ 
more,  as  originally  established, — the  one  at  the  Reformation  and  Restoration, 
and  the  other  at  the  Reformation  and  Revolution, — than  in  the  place  and  the 
degree  of  power  which  they^  assigned  to  the  civil  magistrate.  The  Scottish 
Church  gave  up  to  his  control  all  her  goods  and  chattels,  and  the  persons  of 
her  members,  but  allowed  him  no  voice  in  ecclesiastical  matters;  fully  recog¬ 
nising,  however,  as  an  obvious  principle  of  adjustment,  that  when  their  de¬ 
cisions  chanced  to  clash  in  any  case,  the  civil  magistrate  should  preserve  his 
powers  as  intact  over  the  temporalities  involved,  as  the  Church  over  the  spi¬ 
ritualities.  The  magistrate  maintained  his  paramount  place  in  his  own  pro¬ 
vince,  and  disposed  at  wdll,  in  every  case  of  collision,  of  whatever  the  State 
had  given  to  the  Church, — lands,  houses,  or  money;  while  the  Church,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintained  in  her  own  peculiar  field  her  independence  entire, 
and  exercised  uncontrolled  those  inherent  powers  which  the  State  had  not  con¬ 
ferred  upon  her.  She  wdelded  in  the  purely  ecclesiastical  field  a  sovereign 
authority;  but,  like  that  of  the  British  monarch,  it  was  authority  subject  to  a 
stringent  check:  the  civil  magistrate  could,  when  he  willed,  stop  the  supplies. 
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In  England,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  preserve  any 
such  nice  balance  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  power.  The  monarch,  in  his 
magisterial  capacity,  assumed  absolute  supremacy  in  all  cases,  spiritual  as  well 
as  temporal  ;  and  the  English  Church,  satisfied  that  it  should  be  so,  imbodied 
the  principle  in  the  Articles,  which  all  her  clergy  are  necessitated  to  subscribe. 
So  essentially  different  was  the  genius  of  the  two  countries,  that  the  claim  on 
the  part  of  the  civil  magistrate  which  convulsed  Scotland  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  to  be  ultimately  rejected  at  the  Revolution,  was  recognised  and 
admitted  in  England  at  once  and  without  a  struggle. 

The  necessary  effects  of  this  ecclesiastical  supremacy  on  the  part  of  the 
Sovereign  are  of  a  kind  easily  estimated.  One  has  but  to  observe  its  workings, 
and  then  try  it  by  its  fruits.  That  there  exists  no  discipline  in  the  Anglican 
Church,  is  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  paramount  place  which  her 
standards  assign  to  the  civil  magistrate.  For  it  is  of  the  nature  of  civil  law 
that  it  will  not  bear — let  men  frame  its  requirements  and  penalties  as  they 
may — against  what  happen  for  the  time  to  be  the  gentlemanly  vices.  If  hard 
drinking  chance  to  b-e  fashionable,  as  fashionable  it  has  been,  no  one  is  ever 
punished  for  hard  drinking.  A  gentleman  may  get  drunk  wdth  impunity  at  a 
chief  magistrate’s  table,  and  have  the  chief  magistrate’s  companionship  in  the 
debauch,  to  set  him  all  the  more  at  his  ease.  In  like  manner,  if  swearing 
chance  to  be  fashionable,  as  fashionable  it  has  been,  even  grave  magistrates 
Seam  to  swear,  and  no  one  is  ever  fined  for  dropping  an  oath.  Exactly  the 
same  principle  applies  to  the  licentious  vices :  there  are  stringent  laws  in  the 
statute-book  against  bastardy;  but  who  ever  saw  them  enforced  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  a  magistrate  or  a  man  of  fortune?  And  it  is  by  no  means  in  exclu¬ 
sively  a  corrupt  state  of  the  courts  of  law  that  this  principle  prevails;  it  ob¬ 
tains  also  in  their  ordinary  efficient  condition,  in  which  they  protect  society 
against  the  swindler  and  the  felon,  and  do  justice  between  man  and  man.  It 
is  of  their  nature  as  civil  courts, — not  a  consequence  of  any  extraordinary 
corruption, — that  they  will  not  bear  against  the  gentlemanly  vices;  and  it  is 
equally  of  their  nature,  too,  in  a  country  such  as  Britain,  in  which  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  toleration  laws  has  been  directing  for  ages  the  course  of  public 
opinion,  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  indifferent  to  the  varieties  of  religious 
belief.  Unless  the  heresiarch  be  an  indecent  atheist,  who  insults  society  and 
blasphemes  God,  he  is  quite  as  good  a  subject  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  the 
orthodox  assertor  of  the  national  creed. 

Now  the  magistrate  does  not  relinquish  this  indifferency  to  mere  matters  of 
doctrine,  and  this  leniency  with  regard  to  the  genteeler  offences,  by  being 
made  supreme  in  ecclesiastical  matters.  On  the  contrary,  he  brings  them 
with  him  into  the  ecclesiastical  court,  where  he  decides  in  the  name  of  the 
Sovereign;  and  the  clergyman,  whom  he  tries  in  his  character  as  such,  is 
quite  as  safe  if  his  vices  be  but  of  the  gentlemanly  cast,  or  his  offences 
merely  offences  of  creed,  as  if  he  were  simply  a  layman.  Hence  the  unva¬ 
rying  character  of  decisions  by  the  English  Judges  in  Church  cases.  Is  an 
appeal  carried  to  the  civil  magistrate  by  a  clergyman  deprived  for  drunken¬ 
ness? — the  civil  magistrate  finds,  as  in  a  late  instance,  that  the  appellant  is, 
in  the  main,  a  person  of  kindly  dispositions  and  a  good  heart,  and  so  restores 
him  to  his  office.  Is  an  appeal  carried  by  a  clergyman  deprived  for  licen¬ 
tiousness  and  common  swearing? — the  magistrate  concludes  that  there  would 
be  no  justice  in  robbing  a  person  of  his  bread  for  mere  peccadilloes  of  so 
harmless  a  character,  and  so  restores  him  to  his  office.  Is  an  appeal  carried  . 
by  a  clergyman  deposed  for  simony? — the  civil  magistrate  finds  that  a  man  is 
not  to  be  cut  off  from  his  own  living  for  having  sold  some  two  or  three  others, 
and  so  restores  him  to  his  office.  Is  a  clergyman  a  frequenter,  on  his  own 
confession  in  open  court,  of  houses  of  bad  fame? — What  of  that? — What 
civil  magistrate  could  be  so  recklessly  severe  as  to  divest  a  highly  connected 
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younff  man,  for  so  slight  an  offence,  of  thirteen  hundred  a-year!  A®  for 
mere  affairs  of  doctrine,  they  are,  of  course,  slighter  matters  still.  Let  the 
Socinian  teach  undisturbed  in  this  parish  church,  and  the  Puseyite  m  that, 
•—let  the  Arminian  discourse  yonder,  and  the  Calvinist  here, --t  le  civi 
magistrate  in  the  British  empire  is  toleration  personified,  and  casts  his  shield 
over  them  all.  And  such,  in  its  workings,  is  that  flagrant  dread  and  abhor¬ 
rence  of  the  Evangelistic  Scotch,  Erastianisra.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  it  can  co-exist  with  discipline;  for  it  is  inherent  and  constitu¬ 
tional  to  it  to  substitute  for  the  law  of  the  New  Testament,  the  indifierency 
of  the  civil  magistrate  to  mere  theological  distinctions,  and  his  sympathy  with 
the  gentlemanly  vices.  .  .  i 

But  while  such  seems  to  be  the  real  character  of  this  Erastian  principle, 

the  Scotch  Presbyterian  who  judges  the  devout  English  Episcopalian  hi  re¬ 
ference  to  it  by  his  own  moral  standard,  and  the  devout  English  Episcopa  lan 
who  decides  respecting  the  Presbyterian  Scot  with  regard  to  it  by  his  own 
peculiar  feelings,  may  be  both  a  good  deal  in  error.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a 
just  conclusion  in  either  case,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  tie  'Pry 
opposite  position  and  character  of  the  parties,  not  only  as  the  members  oj 
dissimilar  Churches,  but  also  as  the  inhabitants  of  different  countnes.  1  hat 
adhesive  coherency  of  character  in  the  Presbyterian  Scot,  which  so  tho¬ 
roughly  identifies  him  with  his  country,  and  makes  the  entiie  o  ns 
'emphatically  his,  gives  to  the  Erastian  principle  a  degree  of  atrocity,  in  his 
estimate,  which,  to  the  insulated  English  Episcopalian,  practically  an  Inde¬ 
pendent  in  his  feelings,  and  deeply  interested  in  only  his  own  congregation, 
it  cannot  possess.  A  John  Newton  at  Gluey  may  feel  grieved  as  a  Christian 
that  Mr.  Scott,  the  neighbouring  clergyman  of  Weston-Underwood,  should  be 
a  rank  Socinian,  just  in  the  way  a  devout  Independent  minister  in  one  ot  the 
chapels  of  London  may  feel  grieved  as  a  Christian  that  there  should  be  a 
Unitarian  minister  teaching  what  he  deems  deadly  error  in  another  ot  the 
city  chapels  half  a  street  away.  But  neither  John  Newton  nor  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  feel  aggrieved  in  conscience  by  the  fact :  enough  for  them  that  they  are 
permitted  to  walk  undisturbed,  their  round  of  ministerial  duty,  each  in  ms 
own  narrow  sphere.  The  one,  as  an  insulated  Englishman  and  an  Indepen¬ 
dent,  is  the  leading  member  of  a  little  congregational  state,  and  all  congrega¬ 
tions  besides  are  mere  foreign  states,  with  whose  internal  government  he  has 
nothing  to  do.  The  other,  as  an  insulated  Englishman,  and  as  holding  in  an 
unrepresentative  slumbrous  despotisrn  a  subordinate  command,  whic  reso  les 
itself  practically,  as  certainly  as  in  the  case  of  the  Independent,  into  a  sort  ot 
leading  membership  in  a  detached  congregational  state,  feels  himself  as  entire  y 
cut  off  from  the  right  or  duty  of  interference  with  his  neighbours.  And  so 
long  as  the  Erastian  decision,  unequivocally  legalized  by  statute,  fails  to  press 
upon  him  individually,  or  to  operate  injuriously  on  his  charge,  he  deems  it  _a 
comparatively  light  grievance:  it  affects  a  foreign  state,  ^not  the  state  tiat  is 
emphatically  his.  But  not  such  the  estimate  or  the  feelings  of  the  Pi^s  y 
terian  Scot.  He  is  not  merely  the  member  of  a  congregation,  but  also  that  ot 
a  united  coherent  Church,  co-extensive  with  his  country,  and  whose  govern¬ 
ment  is  representative.  There  is  not  a  congregation  within  the  pale  of  Jne 
general  body  in  which  he  has  not  a  direct  interest,  and  with  regard  to  lyhich 
he  may  not  have  an  imperative  duty  to  perform.  He  has  an  extended  line  to 
defend  from  encroachment  and  aggression;  and  he  feels  that  at  whatever 
point  the  civil  magistrate  threatens  to  carry  in  the  contamination  which,  when 
he  assumes  the  ecclesiastical,  it  is  his  nature  to  scatter  around  him,  he  must 
be  determinedly  resisted,  at  whatever  expense.  Erastianism  to  the  Scot  and 
the  Presbyterian  is  thus  an  essentially  different  thing  from  what  it  is  to  the 
Episcopalian  and  the  Englishman.  It  is  a  sort  of  iron  boot  to  both;  but,  so 
far  at  least  as  feeling  is  concerned,  it  is  around  the  vital  limb  of  the  Scotc 
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man  that  it  is  made  to  tighten,  while  in  the  case  of  the  Englishman  it  is 
wedged  round  merely  a  wooden  leg. 

The  errors  committed  by  the  Government  of  the  country,  in  legislating  for 
Scotland  in  matters  of  religion  as  if  it  were  not  a  separate  nation,  possessed  of 
a  distinct  and  strongly-marked  character  of  its  own,  but  a  mere  province  of 
England,  have  led  invariably  to  disaster  and  suffering.  Exactly  the  same 
kind  of  mistakes,  however,  when  dissociated  from  the  power  of  the  State, 
have  terminated  in  results  of  rather  an  amusing  than  serious  character.  In  a 
country  district  or  small  town  in  Scotland,  in  which  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
were  of  the  unpopular  Moderate  type,  I  have  seen  an  Independent  meeting¬ 
house  get  into  a  flourishing  condition;  its  list  of  members  would  greatly 
lengthen,  and  its  pews  till;  and,  judging  from  appearances,  on  which  in  Eng¬ 
land  it  would  be  quite  as  safe  to  calculate,  one  might  deem  it  fairly  established. 
The  Independent  preacher  in  such  cases  would  be  found  to  be  a  good  ener¬ 
getic  man  of  the  Evangelistic  school;  and  his  earnest  Evangelism  would  thus 
succeed  in  carrying  it  over  the  mere  Presbyterian  predilection  of  the  people. 
The  true  Scotch  feeling,  however,  would  be  lying  latent  at  bottom  all  the 
while  and  constituting  a  most  precarious  foundation  for  the  welfare  of  the  In¬ 
dependent  meeting-house.  And  when  in  some  neighbouring  Presbyterian 
church  an  earnest  Evangelistic  minister  came  to  be  settled,  the  predilection 
would  at  once  begin  to  tell :  the  Independent  congregation  would  commence 
gradually  to  break  up  and  dissipate,  until  at  length  but  a  mere  skeleton  would 
remain.  The  Independent  minister  would  have  but  one  point  of  attraction  to 
present  to  the  people, — his  Evangelism;  whereas  the  Presbyterian  would  be 
found  to  have  two, — his  Evangelism,  and  his  Presbyterianism  also;  and  the 
double  power,  like  that  of  a  double  magnet,  would  carry  it  over  the  single  one. 
Some  of  my  readers  must  remember  the  unlucliy  (dispute  into  which  the 
editor  of  a  London  periodical,  representative  of  English  Independency,  en¬ 
tered  about  a  twelvemonth  after  the  Disruption,  with  the  Free  Church.  It 
hinged  entirely,  though  I  dare  say  the  English  editor  did  not  know  it,  on  the 
one  versus  the  two  attractive  points.  An  Independent  chapel  had  been 
erected  in  the  north  of  Scotland  in  a  Moderate  district;  and  Evangelism,  its 
one  attractive  point,  had  acquired  for  it  a  congregation.  But  through  that 
strange  revolution  in  the  course  of  affairs  which  terminated  in  the  Disruption, 
the  place  got  a  church  that  was  at  once  Evangelistic  and  Presbyterian;  and 
the  church  with  the  two  points  of  attraction  mightily  thinned  the  congregation 
of  the  church  that  had  but  one.  The  deserted  minister  naturally  enough  got 
angry  and  unreasonable ;  and  the  Congregationalist  editor,  through  the  force 
of  sympathy,  got  angry  and  somewhat  unreasonable  too.  But  had  the  latter 
seen  the  matter  as  it  really  stood,  he  would  have  kept  his  temper.  The  cause 
lay  deep  in  the  long-derived  character  of  the  Scotch;  and  it  was  a  cause  as 
independent  of  either  Congregationalism  or  the  Free  Church,  as  that  pecu¬ 
liarity  in  the  soil  and  climate  of  an  African  island,  which  makes  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  grapes  produce  Madeira  in  its  vineyards,  that  in  the  vineyards 
of  Portugal  produce  Sherry. 

After  a  stay  of  rather  more  than  two  months  in  England,  I  took  my  passage 
in  one  of  the  Liverpool  steamers  for  Glasgow,  and  in  somewhat  less  than 
twenty-four  hours  after,  was  seated  at  my  own  fire-side,  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  ancient  Palace  of  Holyrood.  I  had  seen  much  less  of  the  English  and 
their  country  than  I  had  hoped  and  proposed  to  see.  I  had  left  the  Chalk, 
the  Wealden,  and  the  London  Clay  unexplored,  and  many  an  interesting  lo¬ 
cality  associated  with  the  literature  of  the  country  unvisited.  But  I  had  had 
much  bad  weather,  and  much  indifferent  health;  I  had,  besides,  newspaper 
article-writing  to  the  extent  of  at  least  a  volume,  to  engage  me  in  dull  solitary 
rooms,  when  the  pitiless  rain  was  dropping  heavily  from  the  eaves  outside. 
And  so,  if  my  journey,  like  that  of  Obidah,  the  son  of  Abensina,  has  in  its 
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discrepancies  between  expectation  and  realization,  promise  and  performance, 
resembled  the  great  journey  of  life,  I  trust  to  be  not  very  severely  dealt  willi 
by  the  reader  who  has  accompanied  me  this  far,  and  to  whom  1  have  striven 
to  communicate,  as  fairly  as  I  have  been  able,  and  as  fully  as  circumstances 
have  permitted,  my  First  Impressions  of  England  and  its  People. 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  WASHLNGTON  AND  FRANKLIN  LITERARY 
SOCIETIES,  OF  LA  FA  ALETTE  COLLEGE,  Easton,  Pa. 

delivered  sept.  19,  1848,  ey  j.  f.  eerg. 

Published  by  request  of  the  Societies. 

Gentlemen  of  the  JVashington  and  Franklin  Literary  Societies: — 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  return  of  another  anniversary,  which  as  a  brother¬ 
hood  of  scholars,  you  have  anticipated  v/ith  so  much  interest.  Engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  science  and  the  diligent  acquisition  of  that  knowledge  which  is 
to  give  you  power,  and  to  qualify  you  for  the  honourable  discharge  of  arduous 
duties,  you  are  encouraged  in  the  prosecution  of  your  noble  enterprise,  by  the 
sympathy,  not  only  of  personal  friends,  but  of  all  who  wish  w^eil  to  their 
country  and  their  race.  To  your  success,  gentlemen,  we  cannot  be  indifferent, 
for  with  it,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  social  prosperity  of  our  community  is 
identified.  When  you  go  forth  from  the  halls  consecrated  to  science,  and  re¬ 
tire  from  the  classic  ground  in  whose  shades  you  have  delighted  to  walk,  in 
order  to  engage  in  those  scenes  of  active  life,  for  which  you  have  been  pre¬ 
paring  by  years  of  patient,  intellectual,  and  moral  training,  3'our  influence  can¬ 
not  be  hid.  It  must  be  felt.  As  well  might  we  imagine,  that  the  noble  struc¬ 
ture  which  crowns  that  lofty  eminence  could  be  sjiut  out  from  observation,  as 
that  young  men,  enjoying  all  your  high  advantages  of  mental  culture  should 
stand  unnoticed  in  the  world.  If  the  community  expects  great  things  of  you, 
it  is  simply  exercising  an  undeniable  right.  \"our  position  challenges  its  re¬ 
gard  ;  your  profession  invokes  its  scrutiny,  and  you  know  who  has  said,  “  A 
city  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be  hid.”  Hence  we  deiive  a  true,  philosopliical  so¬ 
lution  of  the  interest  which  the  public  feels  and  exhibits  towards  every  literary 
institution.  Society  at  large  has  a  moral  lien  with  double  security  upon  the 
character  of  every  educated  young  man.  A  more  than  ordinary  investment  is 
at  stake,  for  the  more  knowledge  he  possesses,  the  greater  his  talents  an^  ac¬ 
quirements  are,  by  so  much  is  his  ability  augmented  for  good  or  evil.  It  is 
the  toast  of  our  happ\^  country,  and  the  beauty  of  its  institutions,  that  the 
highest  post  of  honour,  trust,  or  profit,  is  open  to  the  humblest  citizen  to 
whom  God  has  given  the  requisite  energy  and  sagr.city  to  overcome  or  ob¬ 
viate  the  impediments  of  his  natural  position.  Thu  cradle  of  a  future  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  Union  mav  be  rocked  in  the  obscurest  cottage  of  the  land;  sue- 
cessors  to  the  men  who  rank  as  the  Boanerges  of  statesmen,  and  vrho,  like  Cato, 
“  thunder  in  the  capitol,  with  all  the  mouths  of  Rome  to  second  them,”  mav' 
peradventure  be  found  among  the  sons  of  humble  poverty:  despite  of  all  the 
foregone  advantages  of  station  in  life  and  education  overleaping  the  barriers 
and  breaking  the  bands  that  fetter  them,  thejv  raav-  outstrip  all  competitors  in 
the  race  of  honour  and  renown.  Such  things  ma}'  be,  for  ,ihey  have  been, 
and  it  is  well  to  hold  up  successful  examples,  as  incentives  to  a  noble  emula¬ 
tion.  But  where  one  has  succeeded,  in  the  face  of  such  opposition,  a  thou¬ 
sand  have  failed.  Hands  that  might  have  held  the  reins  of  government,  or 
swayed  the  rod  of  empire,  or  what  is  better  still,  broken  the  yoke  of  oppres¬ 
sion  and  given  liberU*  to  a  nation,  were  fettered  and  crippled  for  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge. 

“The  applause  of  listening  senates  to  command. 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 

To  scatter  plenty  o’er  a  smiling  land,  I 
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And  read  their  history  in  a  nation’s  eyes, 

'i'heir  lot  forbade.” 

««  For  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne’er  unroll. 

Chill  penury  repress’d  their  noble  rage, 

And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul.” 

More  than  a  century  ago,  a  young  man,  without  fortune,  or  influential 
friends,  found  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  in  quest  of  employment  as  a  journey¬ 
man  printer.  His  first  appearance  is  best  described  in  his  own  words:  “I 
was  in  my  tvorking  dress,  my  best  clothes  coming  round  by  sea.  I  was  dirty 
from  rny  being  so  long  in  the  boat.  My  pockets  were  stuffed  out  with  shirts 
and  stockings,  and  1  knew  no  one,  nor  where  to  look  for  lodging.  Fatigued 
with  walking,  rowing  and  the  want  of  sleep,  I  was  very  hungry ;  and  my  whole 
slock  of  cash  consisted  in  a  single  dollar,  and  about  a  shilling  in  copper  coin, 
which  I  gave  to  the  boatman  for  my  passage.  I  walked  towards  the  top  of  the 
street,  gazing  about  till  near  Market  street,  where  I  met  a  boy  with  bread,  and 
inquiring  where  he  had  bought  it,  I  went  immediately  to  the  baker’s.  I  told  him 
to  give  me  three  penny  worth  of  bread  of  any  sort.  He  gave  me,  accordingly, 
three  great  puffy  rolls.  I  was  surprised  at  the  quantity,  but  took  it,  and  having 
no  room  in  my  pockets,  walked  off  with  a  roll  under  each  arm,  and  eating  the 
other.  Thus  I  went  up  Market  as  far  as  Fourth  Street,  passing  by  the  door  of 
my  future  wife’s  father;  when  she,  standing  at  the  door,  saw  me,  and  thought 
I  made,  as  I  certainly  did,  a  most  awkward  and  ridiculous  appearance.  Then 
1  turned  and  went  down  Chestnut  Street  and  part  of  Walnut  Street,  eating 
my  roll  all  the  way,  and  coming  round,  found  myself  again  at  Market  Street 
wharf,  near  the  boat  I  came  in,  to  which  I  went  for  a  draught  of  water.”^ 
Such  was  the  debut  of  the  greatest  philosopher  of  the  last  century,  who,  with 
the  lightning  for  his  pen,  wrote  the  name  of  Franklin  on  the  clouds. 

There  is  another  name  which  I  must  mention,  that  of  the  most  illustrious 
and  venerated  man  which  this  country  lias  ever  produced,  the  founder  of  our 
federate  Republic,  whose  fame  is  bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  the  earth,  and 
will  livm  in  the  hearts  of  the  good  and  virtuous  till  the  end  of  time.  Enjoying 
the  best  opportunities  of  mental  cultivation  which  were  afforded  in  his  day, 
the  acquisitions  of  science  were,  to  his  noble  and  generous  mind,  like  the 
polish  of  the  jeweller  to  the  precious  diamond,  adding  nothing  to  its  real 
worth,  but  disclosing  its  intrinsic  excellence  and  beauty;  without  it,  the  dia¬ 
mond  would  still  be  a  gem  of  peerless  value,  though  appreciated  by  few,  and 
so  his  natural  endowments  would  have  made  him  eminent,  with  fewer  advan¬ 
tages,  I)ut  without  science,  Washington  could  not,  under  God,  have  been 
“our  bulwark  in  M'ar,  or  our  guide  in  peace.”  Gentlemen,  you  have  done 
well  in  selecting,  as  literary  watchwords,  the  names  of  the  great  statesmen  of 
America.  The  one  is  the  emblem  of  genius  struggling  through  obscurity,  and 
like  the  lightning  gilding  the  very  darkness  from  which  it  bursts,  the  other  is  the 
type  of  Christian  science,  which  like  the  glorious  sun  blesses  the  world  with 
its  radiance. 

I  have  chosen  as  the  subject  of  my  address  to  you.  The  Men  for  the  Crisis. 
That  the  present  period  constitutes  a  crisis,  must,  I  tliink,  be  admitted  by  every 
reflecting  mind  without  special  debate.  If  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  cli- 
macter  of  our  Republic,  there  are,  certainly,  indications  of  its  near  approach. 
We  must  be  blind  if  we  do  not  see  them,  and  strangely  infatuated  if  we  give 
them  no  heed.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  already  taking  up  a  lament 
over  the  ruins  of  a  prostrate  nation,  or  presume,  without  the  gift  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  to  open  a  scroll,  written  within  and  without,  with  mourning  and  wo. 
When  the  Lord  of  Hosts  has  risen  up  against  us,  and  cut  oflf  our  name  and 
remnant,  when  thorns  have  come  up  in  our  palaces,  and  nettles  and  brambles 
in  our  fortresses,  when  his  hand  has  stretched  out  over  the  glorious  temple 
of  our  liberties,  the  line  of  confusion  and  the  stones  of  emptiness,  it  will  be 

*  Sparks’  Life  of  Franklin. 
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time  enough  for  the  cormorant  and  the  bittern  to  lodge  in  the  upper  lintels  of 
it,  and  for  their  voice  to  sing  in  the  windows,  but  till  desolation  is  in  the 
thresholds,  and  the  cedar-work  is  uncovered,  till  Jehovah  gives  this  goodly 
heritage  for  a  possession  to  his  enemies  and  ours,  we  will  not  fear  though  the 
mountains  be  cast  into  the  midst  of  the  sea.  True,  the  danger  is  imminent; 
but  all  is  not  lost  that  is  in  danger.  He  who  has  gazed  upon  the  hand  of  God 
in  America,  will  not  easily  forego  the  persuasion,  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is 
with  us.  But  this  does  not  absolve  us  from  duty ;  it  constitutes  the  grand 
motive  to  its  faithful  discharge.  We  are  slow  to  believe  that  the  land,  to¬ 
wards  which  the  eyes  of  all  nations  are  turned,  as  the  home  of  freedom,  civil 
and  religious,  shall  be  overrun  with  the  myrmidons  of  despotism,  and  occu¬ 
pied  as  the  abode  of  tyranny.  No.  Upon  all  this  glory  shall  be  a  defence. 

In  the  blessings  of  true  liberty,  we  are  endowed  above  all  other  nations. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guaranties  to  every  citizen,  and  to 
every  stranger  also,  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  freedom.  He  may  engage  in 
any  lawful  pursuit,  and  traverse  the  entire  extent  of  the  union,  with  no  other 
passport  than  obedience  to  the  claims  of  common  decency.  He  is  not  asked, 
nay,  he  is  taught  not  to  submit  to  any  intrusive  official  scrutiny.  He  has 
perfect  liberty  to  discuss  any  question  in  religion,  morals,  or  politics ;  the  very 
genius  of  our  constitution  teaches  him  that  every  freeman  in  the  union  stands 
on  free  soil,  and  is  entitled  to  free  speech.  Contrast  with  this,  the  condition 
of  some  of  the  most  enlightened  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  In 
Austria,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  police,  such  as  repressing 
crime,  and  w’atching  over  the  public  health  and  convenience,  its  officers,  until 
very  recently,  were  expected  to  take  care  that  no  one  discusses  too  freely, 
any  affairs  of  state,  or  canvasses  the  measures  of  the  government  in  a  spirit  of 
opposition.  And  not  content  with  this,  a  regularly  organized  system  of 
espionage  is  established,  whose  treacherous  officials  do  not  confine  their  scope 
of  activity  to  places  of  public  resort,  but  stretch  it  even  into  the  retirement  of 
domestic  life.  These  informers  are  quick  to  denounce,  and  the  first  intima¬ 
tion  of  suspicion  is  conveyed  to  the  citizen  in  the  form  of  secret  arrest  and  im¬ 
prisonment.  In  many  parts  of  Italy,  if  you  speak  to  a  native  of  the  acts  of 
the  government,  he  will  indicate  by  expressive  gestures,  that  no  one  may 
assume  such  liberty  without  running  the  risk  of  being  strangled  or  stabbed  as 
the  penalty.  No  one  will  look  for  liberty  in  France  at  this  day.  And  even 
the  boasted  Magna  Charta  of  Britain  is  too  narrow  to  include  all  the  privi¬ 
leges  which  we  are  taught  to  claim  as  involved  in  the  first  principles  of  our 
political  birthright.  The  question  whether  this  precious  heritage  shall  be 
preserved  in  its  integrity,  is  a  most  momentous  one.  A  spirit  of  licentious¬ 
ness,  which  mocks  the  majesty  of  law,  is  abroad  in  the  land.  It  is  a  demon  of 
mischief.  The  only  safeguard  of  liberty  is  just  and  equitable  law.  Take 
away  its  restraints,  and  liberty  dies  like  a  frightened  dove  before  the  vulture 
that  snuffs  the  scent  of  carnage  and  hastens  to  the  pre3,^  The  oracles  of  di¬ 
vine  truth  teach  us  to  respect  the  authority  of  the  magistrate,  on  the  sacred 
ground,  that  it  is  an  ordinance  of  God.  If  any  special  enactment  is  deemed 
a  violation  of  constitutional  right,  our  laws  make  provision  for  its  redress,  and 
every  man,  of  sound  head  and  heart,  will  contend  for  the  right  in  the  riglit 
way.  None  but  a  madman  would  commit  the  solemn  arbitrations  of  justice 
to  the  passions  of  an  infuriated  mob,  and  set  aside  the  process  of  judicial  le¬ 
gislation,  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  cruelty  of  vindictive  wrath.  A  single 
example  will  illustrate,  in  a  few  words,  the  principle  which  I  would  enforce. 
You  have  all,  probably,  seen  the  account  of  a  recent  popular  outbreak  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Two  men  were  committed  to  prison,  charged  with  perpetrating  a 
diabolical  outrage.  The  combustible  portion  of  the  populace,  which  is  always 
on  hand  in  large  cities,  was  set  on  fire,  and  mischief  was  a-foot.  The  crowd 
gathers  around  the  prison  gates,  and  demands  ithat  the  accused  be  given  up  to 
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them.  The  giiardians  of  the  law  reply  that,  guilty  or  innocent,  the  accused  is 
under  their  protection,  and  that  every  man  must  be  presumed  innocent,  until 
he  is  proven  guilty.  The  self-constituted  jury,  witnesses,  judges  and  sherids 
—or,  in  a  v/ord,  the  mob  proceeds  to  violence.  They  are  met  by  force, 
and  driven  back,  but  not  till  some  of  the  aggressors  have  paid  the  forfeit  of 
their  lives  as  the  penalty  of  their  temerity.  What  is  the  issue?  A  few 
weeks  elapse,  and  the  charge  upon  which  the  alleged  culprits  had  been 
arrested  proves  to  b-e  a  sheer  fabrication.  Their  innocence  is  made  clear  as 
the  noon  day,  and  the  accuser  absconds  in  order  to  evado  the  hand  of  justice. 
Suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  onset  of  the  rabble  had  been  successful,  as  it 
would  havei^een  if  the  law  had  been  defended  by  officers  less  worthy  of  their 
commission,  an  act  of  horrible  injustice  would  have  been  perpetrated  upon 
two  innocent  men,  and  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  outraged  humanity;  these 
victims  would  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  Moloch  of  passion,  which,  like  the 
idols  of  the  heathen,  has  eyes,  but  it  sees  not,  ears,  but  it  hears  noU  Then, 
to  make  the  tragedy  complete,  the  false  accuser  must  be  dragged  forth  amid 
the  execrations  of  the  same  dispensers  of  even  justice,  and  slain  to  appease 
the  manes  of  the  murdered !  And  all  this,  in  order  to  secure  a  swift  and  sure 
dispensation  of  justice!  Gentlemen,  I  am  sure  I  speak  your  sentiments, 
when  I  say,  it  is  better,  far,  that  the  guilty  sliould  escape,  by  some  techni¬ 
cality  of  the  law,  which  must  be  left  general  in  order  to  slum  the  risk  of 
condemning  the  innocent,  than  that  self-constituted  avengers  of  wrong  should 
cast  down  the  temples  of  justice,  and  put  their  foot  upon  the  neck  of  its 
officers,  that  they  may  wield  the  sword  at  their  own  blind  discretion :  belter, 
far,  that  vice  should  evade  the  law,  than  that  virtue  sliould  be  robbed  of  its 
defence.  There  is  another  form  assumed  by  lawless  violence,  which  admits 
of  even  less  apology  than  the  other.  You  can  scarcely  lake  up  a  daily  paper, 
which  is  not  blurred  by  the  history  of  some  “  fatal  rencontre.”  So  accus¬ 
tomed  have  we  become  to  such  items,  that  we  begin  to  regard  them  as 
matters  of  course.  It  is  an  almost  every  day  occurrence,  for  lionourable  men 
to  satiate  their  deadly  animosity,  by  committing  assaults  upon  their  personal 
enemies.  Not  a  few  of  our  prominent  politicians  are  the  conscientious  sub¬ 
jects  of  that  “  code  of  honour  ”  which  compels  them,  when  insulted,  to  offer 
their  own  person  as  a  target  for  the  bullet  of  their  adversary,  that  they  may 
enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  reciprocally  shooting  at  their  opponent.  Men  of 
common  sense,  to  say  nothing  of  common  virtue,  exclaim  against  this  rampant 
folly  as  a  barbarous  relic  of  heathen  brutality,  and  yet,  I  say  it  with  shame, 
public  opinion  sustains  the  honourable  murderer.  What  is  murder?  “  Mur- 
tler,”  says  Blackstone,  “is  committed  when  a  person  of  sound  memory  and 
discretion  killelh  anv  reasonable  creature  in  being,  with  malice  aforethought, 
either  express  or  implied.  Express  malice  is,  when  one,  with  a  sedate,  de¬ 
liberate  mind  and  formed  design  doth  kill  another.  This  lakes  in  the  case  of 
deliberate  duelling,  where  both  parties  meet  avowedly  with  an  intent  to  mur¬ 
der.”  And  a  greater  than  Blackstone  has  said:  “  If  a  man  smite  his  neigh¬ 
bour  with  an  instrument  of  iron,  so  that  he  die,  he  is  a  murderer.  And  if  he 
smite  him  with  a  hand  weapon  of  wood,  wherewith  he  may  die,  and  he  die,  he  is 
a  murderer.  And  if  he  thrust  him  of  hatred,  or  hurl  at  him,  by  lying  of  wait 
that  he  die,  or  in  enmity  smite  him  with  his  hand  that  he  die,  he  that  smote 
him  shall  surely  be  put  to  death,  for  he  is  a  murderer.”  The  successful  duel¬ 
list,  the  man  who  carries  out  his  intent  to  slay  his  opponent,  by  the  verdict 
both  of  the  common  law,  and  of  the  law  of  God,  is,  therefore,  declared  a 
murderer.  Does  any  one  doubt,  that  public  opinion  has  hitherto  sustained 
this  brutal  form  of  murder?  Then,  let  me  ask,  where  is  a  single  in¬ 
stance  on  record,  in  which  this  crime  has  ever  been  visited,  in  this  country, 
with  the  extreme  pehalty  of  the  law?  Why  are  men,  whose  hands  are  red 
with  blood,  and  who  have  repeatedly  been  engaged  in  deliberate  attempts  to 
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lake  ihe  life  of  others  in  mortal  combat,  either  as  principals  or  accessories^ 
why  are  such  desperadoes  elected  by  the  people  to  importa^it  offices?  Who 
will  deny,  that  if  public  opinion  were  pervaded  b_y  a  healthy  tone,  any  man, 
whether  member  of  congress,  judge,  or  any  otlrer  servant  of  the  people, 
would  be  repudiated  at  once,  by  his  political  friends,  if  an  avowed  party  in 
such  honourable  assassination  ?  Let  us  not  be  told  that  the  duellist  is  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  a  murderer,  because  the  rencontre  does  not  always  terminate  fatally. 

It  is  enough  that  he  openly  avows  principles  of  murder.  And  does  he  not 
plainly  declare,  by  repairiirg  to  the  appointed  place  of  meeting,  that  if  his 
skill  in  the  use  of  his  deadly  weapon  be  sufficient,  he  will  take  the  life  of  his 
antagonist?  And  if,  through  want  of  skill,  or  from  trepidation,  he  fails  to 
kill  his  man,  is  he  not,  therefore,  a  murderer  ?  If  the  highwayman  makes  an 
abortive  attempt  to  steal  your  purse,  is  he  not,  therefore,  a  robber?  If  the 
incendiary  attempts  to  fire  your  dwelling,  but  fails,  because  his  combustibles 
expire  too  soon,  is  he  the  less  an  incendiary?  But,  we  are  asked,  how  will 
you  arrest  the  practice?  Shall  we  invoke  the  aid  of  extraordinary  legislation? 
Experience  proves  this  to  be  ineffectual.  Men  have  fought  duels  with  a  rope 
around  their  necks,  and  with  the  gallows  in  prospect,  and  they  will  do  it, 
despite  of  the  most  stringent  laws  that  can  be  enacted,  so  long  as  public 
opinion  is  disposed  to  regard  the  combatants  as  the  true  sons  of  chivalry. 

If  you  would  put  a  period  to  barbarities  which  would  disgrace  even  heathen 
society,  it  is  useless  to  deal  blows  any  where  except  at  the  root.  Let  it  be 
universally  realized  that  llie  duellist  is  a  murderer,  that  he  is  as  much  an 
enemy  to  society  as  any  other  assassin,  and  that  the  only  honourable  feature 
in  his  profession  is  the  cool  impudence  which  makes  him  throw  off  the  dis* 
guise  of  the  midnight  bravo,  and  he  will  find  his  level.  The  science  will 
soon  be  abandoned,  and  its  professors  will  be  consigned  to  their  own  place  : 
whether  that  be  the  penitentiary  or  the  gallows,  we  may  leave  to  those 
learned  in  the  law  to  determine.  Let  me  impress  it  upon  you,  gentlemen, 
the  crisis  demands  men  who  are  prepared  to  sustain  the  majesty  of  the  law, 
and  who,  in  all  the  various  stations  they  may  occupy  in  society,  wdll  exert 
their  whole  influence  in  favour  of  its  supremacy.  Do  tiiis,  and  you  will  de¬ 
serve  well  of  your  country. 

Closely  allied  with  the  lawless  tendency  to  which  I  have  adverted,  is  the 
spirit  of  disorganization  which  is  abroad  in  our  country.  I  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  because,  though  tending  to  the  same  practical  results,  they 
are  distinct  in  their  professions.  The  one  is  the  offspring  of  misguided  or 
unbridled  passion,  the  other  of  malicious  hostility  against  all  that  is  sacred 
and  holy.  Its  apostles  sometimes,  perhaps  in  mockery,  call  themselves 
Moral  Reformers,  sometimes  Socialists;  but  the  old-fashioned  rrame'  by 
which  they  were  known  heretofore  is  Infidels.  They  believe  in  all  unbelief-. 
Vice  they  call  virtue;  virtue  with  them  is  vice.  They  would  set  aside 
the  sanctions  of  law,  and  in  their  impotent  rage  against  the  Lord  and  his 
Anointed,  subvert  the  most  cherished  institutions  of  religion.  You  see  these 
unclean  spirits,  like  frogs,  traversing  the  land  in  the  shape,  sometimes  of  a 
lecturer  on  religious  liberty  and  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  if  you  will  listen 
to  him,  he  will  favour  you  with  a  vehement  tirade  against  the  Christian  'Sab¬ 
bath,  and  he  will  show,  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  that  it  is  exceedingly  unjust 
to  require  him,  who  has  no  faith  in  Moses,  and  none  in  Christ,  to  rest  from 
his  labours  on  the  Sabbath-day;  and  then,  to  exhibit  his  zeal  and  wake  up 
sympathy  for  himself  as  a  martyr  to  liberal  principles,  he  will  set  the  law,  . 
which  protects  the  Sabbath,  at  defiance,  in  the  liope  that  by  contumaciously 
braving  its  penalty,  he  may  have  the  privilege  of  grinning  through  the  grated 
wdndow’sof  a  prison.  So  be  it,  gentlemen.  Let  him  be  gratified.  You  will 
meet  another  of  the  infidel  itineracy  in  the  shape  of  an  emissary  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  abolition  of  die  Death-penalty.  He  is  a  very  humane  man,  full 
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of  the  milk  of  benevolence.  He  proposes  to  put  an  end  to  murders  on  ara 
entirely  new  plan.  Solomon,  I  know,  says,  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is 
that  which  shalf  be,  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun  and  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  which  the  wise  man  employs  it,  the  aphorism  cannot  be  disputed 
the  fundamental  principles  of  error  are  always  the  same;  the  seeds  which  are 
now  scattered  have  been  matured  on  roots  which  had  been  planted  before  the 
proverbs  of  the  royal  preacher  were  uttered,  and  the  very  phases  of  folly  and- 
falsehood  which  are  often  regarded  as  novelties,  are  bat  a  new  issue  of  base 
coin,  which  had  long  ago  been  consigned  to  the  Devifs  mint  as  counterfeits,, 
and  have  been  reserved  by  him  until  they  may  again  be  put  in  cireulRtion. 
The  idea  of  the  abolition  of  the  death-penalty  is  not  a  new  one  ;  the  fact  isy 
the  very  first  falsehood  ever  Satan  suggested  to  a  human  mind,  was  based 
upon  it.  He  preached  the  abolition  of  death  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  when  he* 
said  to  Adam  and  Eve,  “  shall  not  surely  die.’^  But,  whilst  this  is  ad¬ 
mitted,  I  doubt  whether  human  folly  ever  devised  a  more  contemptible 
scheme,  than  that  which  is  gravely  advocated  by  the  Reformers,  who  propose 
to  treat  not  merely  vice,  but  crime,  as  a  bodily  disease,  the  natural  result 
of  some  organic  defect  in  the  brain,  which  is  to  be  obviated  on  the  principle's 
of  phrenological  science.  They  will  take  the  murderer  and  manipulate 
his  head,  and  then  try  to  develope  the  moral  principle  which  has  been 
unduly  depressed  in  his  cranium.  A  much  more  civilized  method  than  the 
old  system,  you  will  at  once  perceive.  Justice  ‘has,  then,  no  farther  use  for 
the  sword.  She  may  take  the  bandage  from  her  eyes,  and  carry  it  with  her 
scales  and  weights  to  some  distant  elime,  where  men  have  not  learned  to 
detest  the  just  measure  and  equal  balance  as  an  abomination,  and  where  she 
may  study  Gall  and  Spnrzheira  at  her  leisure.  But,  gentlemen,  you  will' 
not  fail  to  remember,  that  the  mercy  of  these  philanthropists  has  been  tried 
and  found  to  be  cruelty.  I  speak  not  now  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
system,  under  which  human  life  becomes  the  sport  of  every  miscreant,  who 
can  be.  restrained  by  no  higher  motive  than  the  fear  of  the  gallows;  and, 
surely,  it  seems  reasonable  that  crime  must  become  cheap  in  exact  proportion- 
to  the  abatement  of  the  penalty;  but  this  I  waive,  for  I  care  not  to  argue  the 
point  now,  but  simply  to  remind  you  of  the  single  fact,  that  the  greatest 
monster  of  cruelty  that  has  cursed  the  earth  with  his  presence  for  the  last 
hundred  years,  commenced  his  public  career’  some  fifty  years  ago,  as  a; 
zealoue  moral  Refonner,  and  among  the  improvements  which  he  advocatedy 
was  the  abolition  of  Capital  Punishment.  That  man’s  name  was  Maxim-ilmn 
Robespierre,  a  fit  type  of  the  v/olves  who  co'me  to  us  in  sheep^’s  clothing,  and 
preacb  philanthropy.  When  men  set  out  on  their  errands  of  mercy  by  an¬ 
nulling  the  laws  of  Jehovah,  aird  branding  the  statutes  of  the  God  of  love  as- 
barbarous,  there  is  no  depth  of  malignant  cruelty  so  deep,  that  pity  can  move 
them  to  spare  the  victims  of  their  rage  the  experience  of  its  bitterness.  “  Be¬ 
ware  of  false  prophets,  wlirch  come  to  you  in  sheep’s  clothing,  but  inwardly 
they  are  ravening  wolves.” 

"When  the  law  of  God  and  the  claims  of  justice  are  set  at  naught,  we  shalU 
not  be  surprised  to  see  the  grossest  forms  of  licentiousness  publicly  avowed 
and  encouraged,  and  we  are,  therefore,  net  at  all  shocked  by  any  appearance 
of  incongruity,  when  we  find,  on  the  same  catalogue  of  reforms,  the  abolition 
of  the  marriage  contract,  and  the  consequent  annihilation  of  all  domestic  rela¬ 
tions.  This  is  a  part  of  the  same  infernal  system  of  abolition  by  which  the 
enemies  of  righteousness  endeavour  to  destroy  the  foundations  of  social  order 
and  public  virtue.  The  sanctions  of  law,  the  institutio^is  of  the  Sabbath  and 
the  family,  are  in  the  way,  and,  there-fore,  the  architects  of  a  model  Republic 
are  their  sworn  enemies.'  They  will  undermine  the  purity  without  which 
domestic  happiness  cannot  exist,  by  obscene  exhibitions  of  Model  Artistes, 
i5.5id  outrage  the  common  decencies  of  life,  in  the  name  of  refinement  and 
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taste.  It  bodes  evil  to  our  country,  that  there  should  be  so  much  depravity, 
even  in  our  great  cities,  as  to  tolerate  these  panders  to  licentiousness,  for  a 
single  day. 

Another  development  of  this  disorganizing  spirit  is  seen  in  the  agrarian  out¬ 
rages  which  have  disgraced  a  neighbouring  state.  Tenants  have  there  been 
taught  to  put  the  principles  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  to  a  practical 
lest,  by  “  voting  themselves  a  farm.”  Here  we  have  the  abolition  of  the 
rights  of  property.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  these  excesses  are  mere 
isolated  acts  of  insubordination  and  injustice.  They  have  a  deeper  origin, 
and  a  far  more  portentous  significance.  They  are  the"early  fruits  of  seed 
which  has  been  scattered  broadcast  over  the,  land,  in  books,  pamphlets  and 
periodicals,  which  find  their  way  into  the  w’orkshop  of  the  mechanic,  and  the 
home  of  the  labouring  man,  teaching  him  to  regard  every  one  who  has  more 
wealth  than  he  possesses,  as  a  tyrant  and  an  oppressor.  Brownson  declares, 

the  only  real  enemy  of  the  labouring  man  is  the  employer,  whether  in  the 
shop  of  a  master  mechanic,  or  in  that  of  a  factory.”  Another  writer  asserts 
that  “landholders  fatten  at  the  expense  of  the  people,”  that  social  reform  de¬ 
mands  “  the  destruction  of  all  rights  of  property,”  and  that  “  all  that  is  con¬ 
nected  with  religious  worship  is  contrary  to  our  progress.”  The  advocates  of 
these  nefarious  tenets  are  organized.  They  have  their  clubs,  divisions  and 
societies.  They  move  in  a  solid  phalanx,  and  among  their  leaders,  are  such 
creatures  as  Garrison,  Robert  Dale  Owen,  and  Brownson.  It  may  be  in 
mercy,  and  in  order  to  rouse  the  virtuous  of  our  country  to  greater  vigilance, 
that  the  advocates  of  these  very  principles  have  been  permitted,  in  France, 
to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  reVeal  the  naked  turpitude  of  their  designs  in  the 
late  attempt  to  overthrow  the  newly  constituted  Republic,  and  re-enact  the 
frightful  scenes  of  the  ancient  “  Reign  of  Terror.”  Infidelity,  in  America, 
would  work  out  the  same  results  as  in  France,  under  the  same  circumstances. 
We  flatter  ourselves  that  vice  will  never  gain  this  sad  ascendency  in  our  Re¬ 
public,  and  we  hope,  in  God,  it  never  may ;  for  there  is  no  sentiment  more 
replete  with  truth  than  this,  that  national  virtue  is  the  only  bulwark  of  na¬ 
tional  liberty.  It  is  written,  “  The  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve 
thee,  shall  perish.”  The  testimony  of  history  is  a  commentary  on  the  text 
of  prophecy.  Where  are  tiie  nations  and  kingdoms  of  heathen  antiquity,  in 
whose  high  places  the  images  of  false  deities  were  installed?  The  empires 
which  held  inferior  nations  in  tributary  vassalage?  The  cities  whose  com¬ 
merce  was  co-extensive  with  the  limits  of  the  known  world,  whose  merchants 
were  princes,  revelling  amid  all  the  refinements  of  luxury  and  art?  They 
would  not  serve  Jehovah,  and  where  are  they?  Their  glory  is  departed: 
they  have  perished.  Fleets  and  armies,  bulwarks  and  fortresses,  have  va¬ 
nished,  arts  and  sciences  have  decayed,  all  is  desolate  as  the  rock  on  which  the 
fisher  spreads  his  net.  Let  the  name  and  memorial  of  the  God  of  Israel  be 
blotted  from  the  heart  of  this  nation;  let  its  destinies  be  intrusted  to  the  vile 
patrons  of  infidelity,  and  Ichabod  will  be  inscribed  on  the  door  posts  of  the 
temple  of  liberty,  and  the  hopes  of  a  world  will  be  crushed  and  buried  beneath 
the  ruins  of  our  glorious  Republic. 

Amid  the  perils  that  surround  our  civil  and  religious  institutions,  there  is 
another,  to  which  I  can  afford  but  a  passing  notice.  I  mean  that  enormous 
combination  of  superstition  and  infidelity  designated  in  that  one  word,  Ro¬ 
manism.  It  will  not  do  to  tell  us  that  our  apprehensions  from  this  quarter 
are  visionary,  and  that  it  were  better,  far,  to  treat  the  whole  question  involved 
in  this  controversy  with  the  utmost  charity.  Charity  for  what?  For  a 
system  of  intrigue,  fraud  and  despotism,  whose  history  has  been  written  in 
blood  for  the  last  twelve  hundred  years?  Let  us  have  charity  towards  the 
persons  of  our  fellow  men  at  all  times,  and  as  we  have  opportunity  be  ready 
to  do  them  good ;  but  as  Christians,  let  us  beware  how  we  extend  a  mis- 
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guided  sympathy  to  that  system  of  Satanic  error  which  God  abhors,  and 
which  he  commands  every  true  man  to  hate.  Suppose  that  one  of  the  great 
political  parties  of  our  country  had  issued  a  manifesto  of  principles,  in  which 
they  denounced  the  advocates  of  liberty  of  conscience  as  pestilential  errorists,  ■ 
and  avowed  their  intention  of  suppressing  the  exercise  of  free  speech,  and 
muzzling  the  press  by  the  most  rigid  censorship;  suppose  that  they  had  fur¬ 
nished  the  leaders  of  their  party  with  written  instructions  requiring  them, 
under  heavy  penalties,  to  compel  every  family  in  their  neighbourhood  to 
surrender  every  book,  pamphlet  and  paper,  containing  sentiments  adverse  to 
the  principles  of  their  political  creed,  and  above  all,  to  see  to  it,  that  no  one 
be  permitted  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  his  own  language,,  what  would  be 
thought  of  such  a  blessed  exposition  of  political  faith  and  practice?  Suppose, 
then,  that  upon  the  announcement  of  this  creed*,  its  advocates  were  to 
answer  the  cry  of  indignation  which  bursts  from  every  true  heart,  with  a 
check  upon  your  charity,  and  inform  you,  with  the  coolest  effrontery \in  the 
world,  that  you  must  be  a  narrow-minded  bigot,  if  you  refuse  to  honour  it. 
Would  you  comply  with  the  demand?  Not  unless  you  chose  to  be  an  ac¬ 
complice  and  an  accessory  to  the  treason.  Gentlemen,  need  I  apply  the 
illustration?  Need  I  remind  you,  that  the  present  Pontiff,  the  liberal  Pius 
IX.,  signalized  his  entrance  upon  the  pontificate,  by  denouncing  liberty  of 
conscience,  liberty  of  the  press,  the  right  to  read  the  oracles  of  God  and  every 
other  privilege  peculiar  to  American  freedom,  and  summoned  to  his  aid  the 
despots  of  Europe,  telling  them,  that  their  safety  lay  in  cementing  the  bonds 
which  unite  the  Church  with  the  State?  And  w'e,  forsooth,  must  be  silent,  be¬ 
cause  charity  forbids  us  to  w'hisper  a  word  on  the  subject,  unless  we  desire 
to  commend  his  virtues  and  his  liberal  policy!  What!  must  we  look  on  and 
see  swarms  of  the  emissaries  of  Rome  pouring  into  the  country,  wearing  all 
sorts  of  disguises,  worming  themselves  into  every  social  circle,  labouring  in- 
defatigably  to  disseminate  a  muffled  Romanism,  and  poisoning  the  public 
mind  by  means  of  tracts,  historical  perversions,  and  romantic  tales?  Must 
we  watch  the  movements  of  this  abominable  confederacy,  and  see  the  highest 
hopes  and  energies  of  our  beloved  country  trampled  to  the  dust  under  the 
cloven  foot  of  Rome,  and  shall  our  lips  be  sealed  by  the  kiss  of  charity?  No, 
no.  On  this  topic  I  need  not  enlarge,  for  I  know  you  must  be  recreant  to  the 
first  principles  enforced  by  your  venerated  instructors,  before  you  can  give 
place,  for  a  moment,  to  the  pleadings  of  a  sickly  sympathy  for  Rome. 

Here,  then,  are  the  dangers  that  encompass  our  way.  They  must  be  met 
and  conquered.  We  need  men  of  thorough  education  to  stand  in  the  front  of 
tlie  battle.  We  need  them  in  all  the  walks  of  life;  not  only  in  the  pulpit, 
at  the  bar,  in  the  chamber  of  sickness  and  in  the  school  room,  but  in  the 
workshop  of  the  artisan,  and  at  the  plough  of  the  husbandman.  We  must 
diffuse  the  blessings  of  liberal  education  until  all  professions  and  stations  share 
their  influence.  The  antidote  to  the  moral  poison  which  systems  of  falsehood 
are  disseminating,  must  be  derived  from  the  fountains  of  real  science  and 
truth.  The  oppositions  of  science,  falsely  so  called,  can  be  successfully  met, 
only  by  the  men  furnished  wfith  the  armour  of  proof,  which  lias  ever  resisted 
the  assaults  of  empiricism.  This  is  to  be  found  alone  in  the  halls  of- 
Christian  science.  Learning,  baptized  with  the  Spirit  of  divine  truth,  will 
make  its  possessor  rich  in  intellectual  w'ealth,  and  like  a  beacon  light,  planted 
amid  the  sunken  rocks  and  sounding  billows  of  a  treacherous  sea,  to  which  the 
doubting  mariner  turns  wfien  darkness  is  on  the  deep,  his  influence  will  give 
confidence  to  the  upright  and  decision  to  the  wavering. 

In  resisting  the  aggressions  of  the  architects  of  ruin,  your  courage  will  be 
put  to  many  a  trying  test.  You  must  be  content  to  bear  the  reproaches  of 
the  scornful,  and  to  gain  the  reputation  of  bigotry.  Gentlemen,  you  have 
been  taught  to  regard  the  censure  of  the  vicious  as  a  high  encomium.  Wear 
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^’our  honours  meekly,  they  are  the  tribute  which  vice  pours  at  the  feet  of  vir¬ 
tue.  You  have  often  admired  the  sentiment  of  the  old  Roman, — 

Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium 
Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni 
Mente  quatit  solida. 

Go  forth.  Be  firm  as  those  everlasting  hills.  Let  your  forehead  be  hard  as 
the  flinty  adamant  of  Eternal  Truth.  The  floods  of  error  may  rise,  and  in 
wrath  lift  up  their  voice,  but  they  will  flow  harmlessly  at  your  feet.  Their 
foaming  surges  may  dash  in  anger  against  the  rock,  but  they  spend  their  tury 
in  foam,  and  a  stout  heart  fears  not  the  sprinkling  of  the  spray. 


O’CONNELL  YET  IN  PURGATORY. 

The  English  Baptist  Tract  Society  have  published  the  following  caustic  ad¬ 
dress  “to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England  and  Ireland.”  We  hope  it  will 
be  read  by  thousands  in  this  country. 

Dear  Friends^ — I  am  astonished  at  seeing  it  announced  in  the  newspapers 
that  grand  mass  is  to  be  performed  in  our  metropolitan  and  other  chapels  for 
the  release  of  i\Ir.  O’ Connell’s  soul  out  of  purgatory.  On  reading  the  an- 
Rouncement,  I  wondered,  and  said  within  myself,  “  And  how  is  it  in  purgatory?” 
My  wonder  increased  as  I  again  read  the  plain  and  graphic  statement  of  his 
last  hours  by  his  spiritual  father  and  friend,  Rev.  Dr.  Miley,  who,  in  a  letter 
from  Genoa,  remarks: 

“  The  worst  has  befallen  us ;  the  Liberator — the  father  of  his  country — the 
glory  and  wonder  of  Christendom — is  dead.  Dead!  No,  I  should  say  rather, 
O’Connell  is  in  heaven..  His  death  was  happy;  he  received,  in  the  most  fer¬ 
vent  sentiments,  the  last  rites,  and  up  to  the  last  sigh  was  surrounded  by  every 
consolation  provided  by  our  holy  religion.  At  thirty  minutes  past  9,  the  hand 
of  the  priest  of  God,  privileged  ‘to  bind  and  loose  on  earth  even  as  it  is  done 
in  heaven,’  was  extended  over  him.  There  was  no  struggle,  no  change  visi¬ 
ble  upon  the  features,  except  that  as  we  gazed,  it  was  plain  that  a  dread  mys¬ 
tery  had  cast  its  shadow  over  him.  The  spirit  which  had  moved  the  world 
took  its  flight  so  peaceably,  that  all  who  were  there  except  the  angels  who 
were  in  waiting  for  it  were  in  doubt  if  it  had  departed.  He  died  as  an  infant 
sinks  upon  its  mother’s  breast  to  sleep.  It  was  by  the  soft  and  beautiful  tran¬ 
sition  of  the  prayers  that  we  were  reminded  that  we  had  before  us  only  the 
noble  body  of  O’Connell,  as  if  listening,  hushed  in  attention,  for  summons  to 
a  glorious  immortality.” 

What  language  can  be  plainer?  “O’Connell  is  in  heaven.”  What  more 
consolatory  to  the  millions  of  Roman  Catholic  Ireland?  “  The  angels  were 
in  waiting  for  his  spirit.”  And  what  was  now  “summoned  to  a  glorious  im¬ 
mortality?”  And  what  more  sure  or  certain?  “The  hand  of  the  priest  ot 
God,  privileged  ‘  to  bind  and  loose  on  earth  even  as  it  is  done  in  heaven,’ 
was  extended  over  him.”  And  yet,  after  all,  we  are  told  O’Connell  is  in  pur¬ 
gatory — a  place,  by  universal  consent,  very  different  from  heaven  ;  for  as  to  its 
locality,  the  generality  of  the  schoolmen  say  “  it  is  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
on  the  borders  of  hell:”  and  as  to  its  character,  Bellarmine  says  it  is  a  prison 
— others  that  it  is  a  little  hell — a  place  of  torment — a  condemned  place — the 
world  of  the  damned.  There  is  a  serious  difference  in  the  two  worlds ;  and 
how  full  of  sorrow  to  the  bleeding  heart  of  Ireland  is  the  thought  that  notwith¬ 
standing  the  first  intelligence  by  Dr.  Miley,  that  “O’Connell  is  in  heaven,” 
he  is  now,  alas,  in  a  place  of  misery,  a  pit  of  fire  1 
Now  consider — 

1.  There  is  no  certainty,  after  all,  in  the  efficacy  of  the  “last  rites.”  The 
Liberator,  writes  Dr.  Miley,  had  every  consolation  of  our  holy  religion.  The 
hand  of  the  priest  of  God  was  extended  over  him,  to  liberate  his  spirit,  for  “  the 
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angels  to  convey  it  to  a  glorious  immortality.’^  And  yet  O’Connell  is  in  pur¬ 
gatory  ;  in  the  place  of  tire  and  damnation!  Of  what  use  is  it,  then,  to  have 
the  “last  rites”  at  the  hour  of  death? 

2.  Supposing  O’Connell  had  left  unpaid  to  Divine  justice  some  “uttermost 
farthing,”  and  had,  for  a  little  time,  gone  to  purgatory,  why  is  he  not  long  ere 
this  released  ?  Consider  who  O’Connell  was,  and  what  has  been  done  for  him. 
He  was  no  ordinary  character.  His  life  was  full  of  labours  for  his  country  and 
his  religion.  His  capacious  powers,  his  imperial  influence  over  millions  of 
minds,  were  all  made  subservient  to  the  advantage  of  priests.  The  Universe 
sums  up  his  character  in  these  remarkable  words: 

“  By  his  wonderful  works,  by  the  splendour  of  his  faith,  by  the  glory  of  his 
indomitable  courage,  by  the  fruitfulness  of  his  genius,  he  was  magnified  and 
elevated  so  as  not  only  to  be  the  greatest  citizen  of  Ireland,  but  the  greatest 
citizen  of  the  Catholic  world,  as  Pius  IX.  is  the  great  King!” 

Such,  then,  was  O’Connell;  and  yet  he,  even  he,  is  in  purgatory!  A  poor 
look-out  for  “  the  greatest  citizen  of  the  Catholic  world!”  Yes,  in  purgatory! 
and  after  all  has  been  done  to  avoid  his  being  there  long.  He  himself,  besides 
what  we  have  noticed,  went  in  his  old  age,  at  the  close  of  a  pious  life,  on  a 
long  and  arduous  pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Then  at 
Genoa,  the  Priest  of  God,  other  Priests,  Bishops,  Jesuits,  Friars„  Nuns,  and 
many  others  on  the  spot  where  he  died,  some  time  ago  set  about  the  work  of 
his  release. 

Besides  all  this,  prayers  have  been  said  in  a  myriad  of  churches  for  his  re¬ 
pose,  and  masses  are  being  performed  and  paid  for  him  in  every  country  un¬ 
der  heaven.  Alas !  how  gloomy  the  thought  that  if  all  this,  and  even  more 
than  this  be  required  for  the  ransom  of  O’Connell,  how  long  must  poorer  men 
sutler  who  have  fewer  friends  to  pray  or  to  give,  and  who  have  committed  a 
greater  number  of  sins !  But — 

3.  When  will  O’Connell  be  released  ?  If  I  believed  as  Dr.  Miley  does,  I 
would  not  wait  a  single  moment  for  money  or  poverty.  No,  no ;  I  would  cove¬ 
nant  with  my  eyes  that  they  sleep  not  day  nor  night,  until  I  had  emancipated 
poor  souls  crying  unto  me  from  purgatory.  What  wicked  ingratitude  for  any 
of  the  priesthood  and  bishops  to  allow  O’Connell — their  best  friend,  their 
Liberator,  their  chief  citizen — to  lie  down  in  misery  and  wo  ;  O’Connell  is 
the  last  man  to  be  thus  allowed  to  suffer  the  vengeance  of  a  consuming  fire. 
The  Catholic  world  cannot  be  at  ease  until  they  know  that  “his  noble  souP’' 
is  at  rest — Oh,  if  there  be  a  ransomed  price,  let  Ireland  know  it,  and  out  of 
her  famine-stricken  sons  it  shall  be  paid. 

4.  This  whole  affair  of  purgatory,  on  the  very  face  of  it,  was  a  bad  one. 
Nobody  knows  who  made  it;  God  did  not — angels  did  not — the  devils  did 
not.  It  is  altogether  a  money-getting  affair.  Even  O’Connell  must  go  there, 
and  for  this  plain  advantage,  millions  will  pay  of  their  hard  earnings  to  get 
him  out.  The  Church  will  make  a  million  of  wealth  by  it.  Now  if  he  were 
in  heaven,  of  course  no  one  would  have  a  penny  to  disturb  him  or  move  him 
from  thence. 

5.  The  most  wonderful  thing  of  all  this  is,  that  men’s  eyes  are  not  opened 
to  see  the  absurdity  of  such  a  priestcraft.  O’Connell  in  a  little  hell!  The 
late  Pope  in  purgatory ! !  Only  masses  paid  for  can  get  them  out !  and,  of 
course,  to  a  money-getting  church,  it  is  its  interest  to  keep  them  in !  The 
priests  among  themselves,  however,  are  not  sure  that  O’Connell  is  there!.  Dr.. 
Pdiley,  in  Genoa,  says  “  he  is  in  heaven.”  Dr.  Miley’s  congregation  in  Dub¬ 
lin  are  praying,  and  praying  him  out  of  purgatory  !  Even  this  glaring  absur¬ 
dity,  rather  than  not  “make  merchandise  of  the  souls  of  men.”  I  speak  as 
to  wise  men,  judge  ye  what  I  say. 

6.  How  different  is  the  religion  which  the  Bible  teaches  !  There  we;  read,. 
“  As  by  one  man’s  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  ohedi- 
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«nce  of  one  many  shall  be  made  righteous,”  and  if  “  to 

BO  condemnation-no  punishment-no  P»rgatory.  W  hat  can  be  suftc 
pay  the  uttermost  farthing,  if  the  death  of  Christ  be  not  t  By  ®  ^  ” 

L  indexible  iustice,  but  Christ  as  our  surety  paid  all  demands  upon  us  by 
finitely  more^han  an  equivalent.  It  was  the  knowledge  of  this 
ther  cLnge  his  religion.  As  soon  as  he  understood  ‘he  Bible  he  kft  Rome 
He  rqoicid  in  the  new  light  that  now  shone  upon  his  mmd.  ^  ""  f 

to  Philip  Melanethon,  “  You  did  not  eat  the  apple-Luther  did  not  eat  U-but 
the  sin  is  imputed  to  us.”  Melanethon,  you  did  not  dte  on  ‘h®  Luther 

did  not  die  there;  but  the  merits  of  it  are  imputed  to  us.  If  Christ  suhe 
Td  died,  why  need  we  suffer  and  die  ?  Justice  had  no  “hatge  against  him 
but  against  us.  When  a  man  sees  this,  away  go  ali  notions  of  any  more 
sufferfng— any  more  dying-any  more  purgatory,  'i"®  help  ‘o  '* Wne  for  our 
•sin,  then,  by  our  own  pains,  is  “  to  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  us.  Oh.  that 

O’Connell  had  seen  it i  .  iv.c  tt-a. 

7.  Mas  for  the  people  of  Ireland,  who  are  unable  to  gam  light  on  this  m 

mentOBS  topic !  Could  I  command  an  interview  with  all  the  priesthood  of  Ir 

Snd,  in  the^irit  of  Christian  kindness  I  would  say-Ge.itlemen,  Iceland  s  in 

vour  hands ;  for  the  people  to  be  without  knowledge  ts  not  good.  Search 

Scriptures ;  search  the  originals;  examine  the  sacred  ^c^rist™ 

apostolic  fathers;  and,  if  you  can  find  one  word  of  the  insufficieney  of  Chn 
aaerifiee,  and  of  the  need  of  purgatory,  I  will  profess  my^lf  “ 

But  if  you  cannot,  let  the  people  be  told  of  the  result.  W  hat  responsibility  u 
upon  you  1  Millions  of  souls  are  hurrying  onwards  to  heaven  or  hell.  Li 
is  ranidlv  bringing  judgment.  You  and  I  must  pass  the  solemn  lest.  «o, 
infi  Je  wo  be^pon  us',  if  we  preach  not  the  Gospel  If  Christ  be  sufficieu 
-for  salvation  without  this  purgatory,  then  Christ  and  Christ 

and  penances.-To  preadi  such  a  Christ  would  be  glad  tidings  indeed.  Think 
of  it  before  it  be  too  late.-The  day  of  God  will  make  many 
ments.  regarding  right  and  wrong,  truth  and  error,  the  saved  and  the  ,ost,  nea- 
wen  and  hell,  f  he^rd  grant  that  we  may  find  mercy  of  the  Lord  tn  that  day. 


nuns  in  the  house  of  LORDS. 

The  Edinburgh  Witness  details  the  following  particulars  of  a  ease  recently 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  that  the  plot  of  Eugene  Sue  s  popular 
fiction,  “The  Wandering  Jew,”  is  made  to  hinge  on  a  particular  arrangement 
in  the  Society  of  Jesus.  A  sum  of  money,  enormously  great,  has  been  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  descendants  of  a  certain  family,  and  the  legacies  f®"  t 

on  a  certain  day.  One  of  the  heirs  was  a  member  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,— a 
good,  simple  man,  who  has  been  inveigled  into  the  body,  in  ‘ I*  * 
Institute  itself  his  heir;  and  the  incidents  of  the  work  cousist  wh^ly 
killing  off,  through  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits,  all  his  eo-heirs,  that  the 
Ordef  may  become,  in  his  right,  the  possessor,  without  abstraetion  or  division, 
■of  the  unbroken  sum  originally  bequeathed  to  them  all.  A  very 
hanging  entirely  on  this  ecclesiastical  vow,  by  which  the  individual  t,ive  p 
all  to  the  Order,  and  which  exhibits  the  practices  of  the  Romish  Church  in  „ 
liirht  peculiarly  strong,— eame  before  the  House  of  Lords  by  appeal  on  fue  - 
day  week,  but  was  unluckily  dismissed  for  the  time,  on  merely 
vrounds.  There  died  in  the  summer  of  1843,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the  ) 
of  Cork,  possessed  at  the  time  of  very  nearly  ninety  thousand  pounds,  and 
who  left  behind  him  a  family  of  ten  children.  About  seventeen  years  previ- 
-ous  to  his  death,  two  of  his  daughters  had  been  received  as  professed 
aa  Ursuline  eo-nvent  at  Black  Bock,  in  the  south  of  Ireland;  and  upon  Iheii- 
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admission,  he  had  paid  in  with  each,  to  the  institution,  a  thousand  pounds,  be-^ 
i'ng, — as  he  was  a  generous  Catholic, — two  hundred  pounds  more  than  the  sum 
dsually  demanded  by  the  convent  with  a  lady.  He  had  subsequently  drawn, 
up,  at  several  times,  two  draft'  wills,  in  one  of  which  he  had  bequeathed  to  his- 
daughters,  the  “professed  nuns,”  already,  as  the  document  stated^  fully  “pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  convent,”  only  “five  pounds,” — in  the  other  “only  one  British 
shilling;”  hut  neither  was  formally  extended,  and  so,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,, 
he  died  intestate.  Shortly  after  his  death,  his  sons  had  several  interviews  with 
their  sisters,  the  nuns,  both  of  whom  explicitly  stated,  on  these  occasions,  that 
“it  was  distinctly  understood  between  them  and  their  father,  that  the  thousand, 
pounds  paid  by  him  on  their  respective  admissions  to  the  convent,  were  the 
only  sums  they  were  to  receive  out  of  his  property.”  For  botli  they  and  their 
father  well  knew  that,  as  7iims, — as  the  members  of  an  ecclesiastical  order  of 
the  Romish  Church, — they  could  |^t  be  recipients  of  money  or  property :  the. 
Church  had  bound  them  by  a  vow  of  “voluntary  poverty,”  and  so,  whatever 
might  be  nominally  bequeathed  to  them,  would,  in  reality,  be  a  legacy  be¬ 
queathed  to  the  convent.  At  one  of  the  interviews,  however,  the  younger 
sister,  on  being  informed  that  her  father  had  left  no  legal  will,  significantly  re¬ 
marked  that,  “in  that  case,  she  was  sure  the  convent  would  set  up  a  claim  to- 
a  share  for  herself  and  her  sister,  and  she  was  bound,  by  her  vows,  to  do  as 
her  superiors  ordered  her.”  She  added,  however,  addressing  her  eldest  bro¬ 
ther, — “John,  I  give  you  every  right  and  title  that  I  have  to  my  share  of  the 
assets,  to  divide  among  my  four  younger  brothers ;  and  blame  yourself  if  the 
convent  ever  get  a  penny.”  Convents,  however,  have  frightful  means  at  their 
command  to  compel  the  obedience  of  their  sworn  votaries;  and  the  nun  was 
not  mistaken  in  her  anticipation  that  its  claim  on  the  property  of  her  father 
would  be  stringently  enforced.  In  five  months  after  the  interview,  the  elder 
sister  had  executed  a  deed  of  assignment  to  her  share  of  the  property  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  her  superiors ;  and  in  four  months  more,  the  younger  sister  had  also, 
yielded,  and  executed  a  similar  deed.  The  amount  of  suffering  to  which  the 
poor  hapless  creatures  was  subjected  during  that  miserable  period,  who  can 
tell !  The  eldest  states,  that  she  signed  the  deed  “with  the  greatest  pain,” — 
that  “she  cried  all  night  long,”  after  signing  it, — that  “she  had  no  free  will  of 
her  own,” — that  “her  act  was  like  the  act  of  a  dead  person” — and  that  the 
“operation  of  her  vow  was  like  the  presentation  of  a  pistol  by  a  highwayman.” 
And  one  of  the  brothers  relates  that,  when  he  called  at  the  convent  gate,  on 
one  occasion  during  this  unhappy  period  of  compulsion,  to  see  the  younger 
sister,  he  was  told,  by  the  elder,  “  that  she  was  unwell ;  that  she  had  suffered 
much  from  the  censure  of  the  bishop,  and  was  undergoing  punishment.”  The- 
brother  adds,  that  when  she  at  length  did  come  down,  she  had  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  suffered  extremely,  both  in  body  and  mind, — and  that  she  said, 
having  accidentally  procured  a  book  containing  the  rules  of  her  order,  she  had 
found  therein  that  the  penalty  awarded  on  the  Continent  for  a  serious  crime, 
was  to  be  immured  between  two  walls  in  a  standing  posture,  and  fed  on  bread 
and  water, — and  that,  in  some  cases,  parties  bad  been  known  to  die  from  the- 
punishment.”  Who  could  have  supposed  that  the  dark  picture  in  Marmion,  of 
the  two  narrow  niches  in  the  sequestered  vault,  was  not  a  poetic  fiction,  but  a? 
sober  reality,  influential  in  appealing  to  the  fears  of  Rome’s  deluded  votaries 
in  the  present  day  f 

V  “For  there  was  seen  in  that  dark  wall 

Two  niches,  narrow,  deep,  and  tall ; 

In  each  a  slender  meal  was  laid 
Of  roots,  of  water,  and  of  bread'; 

By  each,  in  Benedictine  dress. 

Two  haggard  monks  stood  motionless, 

Who,  holding  high  a  blazing  torch, 

Showed  the  grim  entrance  of  the  porcha 
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Reflecting  back  the  smoky  beam; 

•  The  dark-red  walls  and  arches’  gleam ; 

Hewn  stones  and  cement  were  displayed, 

And  building  tools  in  order  laid.” 

The  more  extreme  scenes  in  “The  Wandering  Jew,”  seem  to  have  been 
fully  equalled  by  those  in  which  these  poor  nuns  were  compelled  to  enact  a 
part.  The  younger, — a  strong-minded  woman,  who  has  since  repudiated  her 
deed  of  assignment,  as  made  under  compulsion, — expressed  a  wish  to  her  su¬ 
periors,  the  Lady  Abbesses,  early  in  the  business,  to  make  over  whatever 
rights  she  might  be  found  to  possess,  to  her  younger  brothers.  The  abbesses 
replied,  that  they  had  no  power  to  grant  her  any  such  leave,  and  referred  her 
to  their  adviser,  the  bishop  of  the  diocess.  To  the  bishop  accordingly  she 
went,  and  received  a  similar  answer, — he  had  no  such  pow'er,  he  said ;  nobody 
had  any  such  power;  he,  however,  referred  her  back  again  to  the  Lady  Ab¬ 
besses.  She  had  already  applied  to  them,  she  stated,  and  had  been  referred 
to  him.  The  bishop  glanced  at  a  crucifix  which  stood  near  them:  “Madam,” 
he  replied,  “you  must  observe  your  vow  of  obedience.”  “It  will,  of  course, 
be  for  a  court  of  equity  to  decide,”  spiritedly  rejoined  the  lady,  “how  far  any 
deed  executed  by  me,  in  such  circumstances,  can  be  valid.”  The  wily  bishop 
lost,  for  a  moment,  his  self-possession.  “If  these  be  your  ideas.  Madam,”  he 
exclaimed,  “let  me  tell  you,  I  have  lawyers  in  my  family  as  well  as  yours, 
and  this  is  too  good  a  thing  not  to  look  after.”  In  time,  the  bishop  did  con¬ 
sult  the  lawyers  of  his  family.  The  case  was  carried  ultimately  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  was  unhappily  thrown  out  a  week  since,  as  we  have  said,  on  a 
mere  technicality,  which  would  have  militated  equally  against  any  case.  The 
elder  sister,  greatly  ^veaker  in  character  than  the  younger,  and  appalled,  ap¬ 
parently,  by  the  prospect  of  another  term  of  persecution, — another  bout  of  the 
convent-torture, — adhered  to  her  deed  of  assignment;  and  on  the  strength  of 
that  assignment,  her  superiors,  in  behalf  of  the  convent,  entered  court.  Not 
content,  however,  to  enter  it  simply  as  assignees,  they  attempted  strengthening 
their  cause  by  bringing  the  assignor  along  with  them ;  and  the  error  thereby 
induced  of  introducing  diverse,  and  what  the  law  deems  heterogeneous  ele¬ 
ments  into  the  claim,  has  served  temporarily  to  nullify  it.  And  so  the  case, 
ere  it  can  be  tried  on  its  merits,  has  to  commence  de  novo. 


MONASTERIES  IN  ROME— ROMANTIC  INCIDENT. 

A  curious  instance  occurred  at  Rome,  and  was  narrated  to  us  by  a  general 
officer  who  was  present  at  the  time.  A  young  lady  was  destined  by  her  pa¬ 
rents  for  the  cloister.  She  had  regarded  herself  as  the  wife  of  one  to  whom 
she  was  much  attached.  The  parents,  not  approving  this  marriage,  placed  her, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  in  a  monastery,  where  she  could  never  see  him ; 
and  she  commenced  her  novitiate.  Before  doing  so,  however,  the  young  gen¬ 
tleman  found  means  to  communicate  to  her  that  he  would  attend  in  the  church 
at  the  conclusion  of  her  novitiate ;  and  that,  if  she  still  loved  him  and  pre¬ 
ferred  marriage  with  him  to  taking  the  veil,  he  would  be  there  to  claim  her, 
and  give  her  the  home  and  protection  which  her  own  family  would  deny  her. 
The  year  rolled  slowly  away.  The  novitiate  had  ended.  The  'profession 
was  publicly  announced :  the  bells  rang  merrily  as  for  a  bridal ;  the  first 
flowers  of  spring  were  blooming  on  the  floor  of  the  monastic  chapel.  The 
cardinal  had  arrived;  the  young  novice, fair  as  the  young  moon  of  May,  knelt 
with  her  while  veil  floating  behind  her,  and  her  eye  glancing  eagerly  from  face 
to  face  in  the  assembly  till  it  rested  on  him  "whom,  for  that  long  and  sad  novi¬ 
tiate,  she  had  never  seen,  and  whose  presence  at  this  moment  assured  her  of 
his  faithfulness  in  the  past.  The  service  proceeded  till  the  cardinal  asked  the 
usual  question  as  to  her  willingness  for  the  life  of  a  cloister:  she  at  once  de¬ 
clared  her  unwillingness.  The  cardinal  was  astounded.  The  assembly  was 
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greatly  excited;  and  on  her  being  asked  again  for  her  reasons,  she  pointed  to 
the  young  man  who  was  present,  and  said,  boldly,  “My  wish  is  to  be  married 
to  that  gentleman.”  She  was  the  next  instant  on  her  knees  to  the  cardinal, 
beseeching  him  to  forgive  her,  and  to  permit  the  marriage.  The  feelings  of 
the  cardinal  and  all  the  assembly  were  deeply  moved.  The  service  ceased. 
The  cardinal  declared  that  she  must  not  be  received  into  the  sisterhood,  as  she 
had,  herself,  refused  her  consent ;  he  made  inquiry,  and  in  the  end,  himself, 
married  the  young  couple.  And  thus  she  found  at  once  the  home  and  protec¬ 
tion  she  required,  and  the  want  of  which  would  otherwise  have  consigned  her 
against  her  own  wishes  to  the  cloister  for  ever.  This,  however,  is  a  scene  that 
cannot  be  of  frequent  occurrence. — Mr,  Seymour's  Pilgrimage^o  Rome. 


HOLY  WATER  SPRINKLED  ON  ANIMALS. 

Mr.  Seymour,  in  his  “Pilgrimage  to  Rome,”  thus  describes  a  scene  which 
he  witnessed  on  the  occasion  of  sprinkling  a  donkey  with  holy  water,  on  the 
feast  of  St.  Anthony  (the  patron  of  the  brute  creation) — when  horses,  asses, 
sheep,  dogs,  and  every  species  of  inferior  animal,  are  brought  to  be  sprinkled 
and  blessed  by  priests — “The  ludicrous  part  of  the  scene  was  when  some 
luckless  wight  had  to  conduct  some  obstinate  mule,  or  some  sulky  ass  to  the 
Priest ;  the  crowd  made  it  their  business  to  shout  and  halloo  so  as  to  terrify 
the  animal,  and  then  to  make  it  still  more  obstinate  and  sulky  than  before. 
Then  they  jested  and  jeered  with  untiring  assiduity  at  the  poor  fellow,  till  the 
mule  or  ass,  plunging  violently,  would  sometimes  fling  the  rider  to  the  ground; 
and  sometimes,  when  brought  almost  within  reach,  and  the  priest  would  raise 
his  brush  to  sprinkle  the  water,  the  animal  would  again  dart  away,  scared  at 
the  sight  of  liis  robes,  the  raising  of  his  arm,  and  the  lifting  of  his  brush.  It 
was  at  such  times  that  the  mirth  and  merriment  of  the  crowding  people  would 
become  uproarious.  The  priest,  at  times,  fell  in  good-naturedly  with  this  hu¬ 
mour  of  the  people,  and  would  intentionally  give  such  a  flourish  of  his  brush 
and  arm  as  was  sure  to  scare  the  animal.  And  then  hats  were  waved,  and 
hands  were  clapped,  and  the  cheer  went  round  and  round  again,  till  the  frighten¬ 
ed  animals  became  wholly  unmanageable,  and  were  obliged  to  be  brought, 
sometimes,  by  main  force  within  reach  of  the  holy  water.  At  times  asses 
were  dragged  by  main  force  applied  to  their  tails,  going  backwards  with  no 
very  graceful  step  to  receive  the  blessing  of  St.  Anthony.  It  seemed,  to  a 
stranger,  as  if  the  evil  of  all  others  most  dreaded  by  the  unwilling  and  unbe¬ 
lieving  animals,  was  their  participation  of  the  blessing  of  the  saint.  Altogether, 
it  was  a  strange  and  comical  scene,  and  such  a  scene  as  could  only  be  witnessed 
among  a  laughter-loving  and  superstitious  people.” 


THE  BAMBINO  IN  ROME. 

The  great  ceremonies  of  Rome,  and  their  objectionable  features,  at  least  in 
the  eyes  of  Protestants,  have  been  too  often  described  to  need  repetition.  On 
the  Bambino — which  may  be  less  familiarly  known — we  shall  touch  briefly. 
The  Bambino  is  a  wooden  doll,  said  to  have  been  carved  by  a  Franciscan  monk 
in  Jerusalem,  from  wood  cut  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  as  a  representation  of 
the  infant.  Having  no  paint  to  colour  the  image,  he  had  recourse  to  prayer; 
and  having  spent  a  night  in  devotion,  he  found  in  the  morning  that  the  little 
image  had  miraculously  become  the  colour  of  flesh.  This  effigy  is  exposed 
for  adoration,  in  a  presipio  prepared  for  it  in  the  convent  of  the  Ara  Coeli, 
from  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  to  that  of  the  Epiphany.  It  is,  besides,  a  so¬ 
vereign  preservation  against  all  dangers  of  child-birth,  and  its  presence  de¬ 
termines  the  issue  of  every  doubtful  disease; — “It  is  a  common  saying,”  ob¬ 
serves  Mr,  Seymour,  in  his  “  Pilgrimage  to  Rome,”  “among  the  people  of 
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Rome,  that  the  Bambino  receives  more  and  better  fees  from  the  sick,  than  a 
the  medical  men  combined.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  it  is  broug  i  o  visi  i  ^ 
patients  in  a  grander  style,  for  a  stage  coach  is  kept  for  it,— a  coac  i  qui  e  as 
fine,  in  its  way,  as  those  of  the  cardinals  or  pope.  In  this  the  Bamb 
deposited,  accompanied  by  some  priests  in  full  canonicals;  and  onwaiO  tlip 
move,  stately  and  slow,  as  a  rapid  movement  is  thought  inconsistent  with  le 
dignity  of  the  image;  and  then  as  it  passes  every  head  is  uncovered,  and  every 
knee  is  bent  in  the  street  through  which  it  moves.  The  Pope  may  pass  and 
be  saluted  as  he  passes ;  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  may  pass  and  many  a 
head  is  bared  before  it;  the  consecrated  host  may  pass,  and  some  may  kneel, 
and  some  may  salute: — but  if  the  Bambino  passes,  every  head  is  unco\ere  , 
and  all  the  lower  classes,  let  the  weather  be  ever  so  wet  and  dirty,  are  ^os- 
trated  in  worship  before  it.”  But  this  is  not  all.  On  the  feast  o  t  m  pi 
phany,  the  Bambino  is  brought  out  to  give  “its  holy  benediction  o  e 
multitude  assembled  round  the  Ara  Cceli.  It  is  taken  in  solemn  pr^ession 
into  the  sanctuary  of  the  steps  of  the  church  just  at  the  summit  of  the  Lyapitoi, 
commanding  a  wide  view  of  the  ascending  slope,  and  the  adjacent  streets. 
Then,  at  a  signal  given  by  a  crash  of  military  music,  it  is  raised  above  the  heaa 
of  the  officiating  High  Priest,  while  every  knee  is  bent,  and  every  head  un- 
covered  before  it. — Atlienxum. 


DEATH  IN  A  RAIL-CAR. 


On  Friday,  the  18th  instant,  at  one  o’clock,,!  stepped  on  board  the  boat  for  Am¬ 
boy.  I  had  been  five  weeks  absent  from  my  home.  The  p^rospect  of  reachmg  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  and  joining  my  family  within  the  short  space  of  six  hours 
But  while  a  glow  of  pleasure  was  produced  by  the  anticipation  . 

friends,  a  tinge  of  sadness  chastened  the  enjoyment.  The  reflection  that  life  is 
uncertain  could  not  be  repressed.  The  first  thing  attracting  ^y^^ten  ion,  on  ap¬ 
proaching  my  home,  might  be  the  crape  on  the  door  knob.  The  first  greeting 

that  should  fall  on  my  ears,  might  be  sobs  of  grief. 

A  crow^d  of  persons  were  waiting  near  the  baggage  cars.  A  young  naan  ot  tine 

athletic  frame  was  discharging  the  office  of  conductor.  That 
is  mine,  said  I.  He  seized  it,  gave  me  the  ^  check,’  and  prosecuted 
with  visorous  activity.  I  marked  his  countenance.  It  was  peculiar  It  had  a 
smile  for  every  one,  and  beamed  with  the  animation  of  perfect  health.  As  we 
pushed  out  into  the  bay  the  wind  rose.  Thick  black  clouds  came  up  rom 
west,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  enveloped  in  a  fierce  tempest.  T 

dressed  me.  It  was  that  of  the  young  man,  the  conductor.  ‘  Beautiful !  said 
he,  “would  it  not  make  a  fine  picture  P’  The  storm  was  quickly  past.  The  boat 
reached  its  destination.  We  were  all  proceeding  in  a  throng  to  the  cars.  Again 
the  conductor’s  voice  was  heard.  “  Car  A,  gentlemen  car  A,  he  exc  aim  , 
then  addressing  himself  to  me  and  my  friend,  as  we  came  up,  he  said,  in  a  lower 
tone,  “your  car,  B,  is  further  down.”  We  passed  on,  and  took  our  seats.  In  a 
few  moments  we  were  all  ready.  The  engine  commenced  its  labour,  a.n  we 
were  borne  on,  as  if  by  enchantment.  The  door  opened.  That  same  pleasant 
countenance  again  made  its  appearance.  He  walked  backwards  through  the  car, 
addressing  every  seat,  “  See  your  tickets,  gentlemen ;  see  your  tickets,  it  you 

please.”  .  .mi 

A  pleasant  breeze  was  created  by  the  motion  of  the  tram.  The  compan)^  was 

a  remarkably  quiet  one.  Conversation  proceeded  in  a  gentle  flow.  On  we  wen  , 
with  a  smooth  and  rapid  motion.  At  length  our  speed  was  slackened.  We  stop¬ 
ped.  It  was  not  a  place  for  leaving  and  receiving  passengers.  It  was  not  a  sta¬ 
tion  for  taking  wood  and  water.  Inquiry  is  made.  What  is  the  matter  .  as 
any  thing  happened  T  Yes.  A  life  has  been  lost.  That  young  nian,  t  e  con 
ductor,  the  only  one  that  had  spoken  to  every  passenger,  and  looked  upon  every 
face  with  a  smile,  had  stood  upon  the  roof  of  one  of  the  cars,  at  its  hmdmos  en 
He  turned  to  look  back,  beckoning  with  his  hand  and  saying  something  to  per 
sons  standing  on  the  space  between  the  cars.  What  he  said  was  not  hear 
tinctly.  Perhaps  it  was  a  word  of  caution  to  them  respecting  the  danger  ot  their 
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position.  While  thus  employed  he  was  carried  violently  against  a  bridge,  and 
ill  one  moment  he  was  thrown  upon  the  platform  below,  in  the  struggles  of  death. 
The  blow  severed  the  temporal  artery,  and  produced  such  a  violent  contusion  of 
the  brain  as  to  preclude  the  slightest  manifestation  of  consciousness.  His  gar¬ 
ments  and  the  whole  platform  were  deluged  with  blood.  Several  persons  who 
stood  near  were  bespattered,  and  carried  upon  their  white  pantaloons  the  fearful 
marks  of  death’s  sudden  and  terrible  doings.  He  was  taken  off,  lying  at  full 
length  on  a  settee,  with  his  garments  besmeared,  in  almost  every  part,  with  gore. 

The  impression  made  upon  that  company  of  travellers  was  irresistible.  The 
following  reflections  seemed  legible  on  every  conntenance.  Wi^at  a  poor  frail 
being  is  man  !  Youth,  health,  and  vigour  afford  no  security  for  the  continuance 
of  life.  Why  am  I  spared!  It  is  a  good  thing  to  be  prepared  to  die.  Yet  we 
are  hindered  but  ten  minutes.  Thus  moves  the  wmrld.  I  shall  depart.  The 
generation  with  which  I  am  passing  on,  in  company,  \^ill  barely  pause  and  pass 
on  without  me.  Some,  perhaps  all,  went  further,  where  is  that  young  man! 
Plere  lies  his  body — 

“  But,  O  the  soul!  that  never  dies; 

Soon  as  it  leaves  the  clay ; 

Ye  thoughts,  pursue  it  where  it  flies; 

And  track  its  wondrous  way. 

Up  to  the  courts  where  angels  dwell 
It  mounts  triumphant  there  : 

Or  devils  plunge  it  down  to  hell, 

In  infinite  despair.” 


Perhaps  some  of  that  company  may  be  indebted  to  that  solemn  and  striking 
Providence,  as  the  means  of  leading  them  to  prepare  for  a  better  world.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  effect  on  others,  I  think  there  is  one  who  will  never  forget 
the  impressions  made  by  that  death  in  a  rail-car.  P.  J. — [iV.  Y.  Obs. 


RELIEF  FOR  A  DISTRESSED  CONSCIENCE. 

I 

In  his  recently  published  notes  of  a  tour  in  Switzerland,  Rev.  Baptist  Noel 
observes  that  there  are  states  of  mind  in  which  nothing  but  the  gospel  can 
afford  peace,  and  illustrates  the  sentiment  by  this  remarkable  anecdote:  “Not 
long  since,  a  Protestant  lady  in  the  south  of  France,  supposing  herself  to  be 
near  death,  was  seized  with  deadly  terror.  It  was  in  vain  that  her  husband 
sought  to  console  her.  They  had  lived  a  thoughtless  life,  and  she  could  not 
bear  to  stand  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God.  ‘Then  let  us  send  for  the 
minister,’  said  her  husband.  ‘What  use  is  it?’  replied  the  sick  person;  ‘I 
know  what  he  will  say ;  it  avails  nothing.”  However,  the  minister  was  sent 
for.  Being  a  young  rationalist,  who  had  often  opposed  evangelical  doctrine, 
he  endeavoured,  when  he  reached  the  chamber  of  sickness,  to  console  her  by  the 
memory  of  her  domestic  virtues,  and  by  assurance  of  the  boundless  mercy  of 
God.  But  his  efforts  were  utterly  vain ;  all  his  fine  speeches  could  not  silence 
a  reproachful  conscience:  she  felt  that  the  justice  of  God  was  in  terrible  array 
against  her  ungodliness,  and  the  very  mission  of  Christ  convinced  her  of  un¬ 
pardonable  ingratitude  to  the  Redeemer.  The  minister  was  perplexed;  all  his 
stores  of  common-place,  heartless  palliatives  to  mental  anguish  were  exhausted, 
and  she  wildly  told  him  that  she  was  wretched  and  undone.  What  could  he 
say  more  ?  At  that  moment  it  flashed  upon  his  mind  that  the  evangelical 
doctrine  which  he  had  so  often  opposed,  would  silence  all  her  fears;  it  was 
precisely  what  her  agonized  mind  was  asking  for;  it  would  be  to  her  like 
water  in  the  scorched  desert.  He  knew  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  grace 
through  faith  well,  for  he  had  often  maligned  it;  he  was  familiar  with  the  texts 
cited  by  evangelical  ministers,  for  he  had  employed  his  powers  of  criticism  to 
refute  their  evangelical  meaning.  If  he  could  but  speak  to  her  as  an  evangelical 
minister,  he  could  scarcely  bear  to  witness.  But  how  could  he  say  what  he 
did  not  believe?  how  calm  even  that  agony  by  a  lie?  At  least,  he  could  read 
those  passages  supposed  to  contain  evangelical  doctrine — there  could  be  nothing 
wrong  in  that.  Baffled  and  perplexed,  he  directed  her  to  the  word  of  God  for 
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consolation, and  read  to  her  such  texts  as  these:  ‘God  so  loved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.’  ‘He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  ever¬ 
lasting  life.’  ‘As  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name.’  ‘Therefore  we  con¬ 
clude  that  a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law.’  ‘Being 
justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  tliat  is  in  Christ  .Tesus.’ 
‘There  is,  therefore,  now  no  condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus.’ 
No  more  was  wanted ;  it  was  light  to  her  perplexed  path,  it  was  ])eace  to  her 
anguish,  it  was  life  to  the  dying,  it  was  an  instant  cure  for  her  despair;  and 
she  welcomed  the  gospel  as  the  flower  in  the  desert  welcomes  the  rain,  held 
fast  the  consolation,  and  died  rejoicing  in  faith:  a  signal  instance  of  the  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  gospel  to  our  moral  wants.” 

THE  FEMALE  ROCK. 

Kir  wan’s  letter  V.  to  Bishop  Hughes  has  just  arrived,  and  I  have  devoured 
its  contents  with  ravishment.  His  remarks  on  Rome’s  egregious  “mistake” 
in  pitching  upon  Peter  for  pope,  instead  of  “one  of  the  sons  of  thunder,”  are 
inimitable  for  their  good  humour,  but  especially  for  the  deep  incisions  which 
they  make  into  the  bishop’s  false  system.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  bishop 
begins  to  find  that  if  he  is  indeed  “Giles  Scroggins,  (that’s  the  question,)  then 
he  has  lost  a  horse  for  he  has  fallen  asleep  in  the  old  cart  which  used  to 
carry  him  to  market,  more  than  half-way  from  home.  Why  has  he  quit  the 
field  at  this  time?  the  irresistible  conclusion  is,  that  he  is  the  same  “Giles 
Scroggins.”  I  think  that  I,  myself,  can  show  reason  why  there  must  have 
been  a  “mistake”  in  the  selection  of  a  first  pope;  at  all  events,  I  find  rather 
an  insuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of  Peter  being  the  one.  It  is  found  in  the 
passage,  “Thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  v.dll  build  my  church.”  I  hope 
the  bishop  will  look  at  this  seriously,  and  if  he  does,  he  will  find,  though  like 
Kirwan,  the  writer  is  a  “private  interpreter,”  that  he  can  never  ride  on  this 
horse  again  to  old  Rome. 

On  this  passage  I  can  hear  him  reasoning  with  his  own  “dear  people”  in 
words  like  these:  “Why  docs  the ‘God-man’  address  Peter,  whose  name 
signifies  rock,  in  this  pointed  and  intimate  manner,  and  then  immediately  add, 

‘  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  church,’  if  he  does  not  mean  that  Peter  is  the 
rock  to  which  he  refers?”  I  would  answer  for  them  thus.  Father  Hughes, 
we  have  learned  that  there  are  two  words  in  the  Greek  language  which  signify 
rock.  The  one  is  of  the  masculine,  or  male  gender,  and  the  other  of  the 
feminine  or  female  gender.  It  may  surprise  you  a  little  to  talk  of  a  rhale 
rock,  and  2.  female  rock;  but  it  was  common  with  the  ancients  to  apply  gen¬ 
der  to  inanimate  things;  and  I  have  heard  geologists  of  the  present  day,  when 
lecturing  on  the  different  layers  or  strata  of  rock,  speak  of  species  of  rocks 
that  answer  to  male  and  female. 

Now  the  Greek  word  which  denotes  the  masculine,  or  male  rock,  is  Petros, 
and  this  is  the  Greek  word  for  our  English  Peter.  The  Greeks  would  have 
called  the  apostle  Simon  Pock,  while  we  call  him  Simon  Peter. 

But  the  word  which  denotes  the  feminine,  ox  female  rock,  is  Petra,  a  word 
of  the  feminine  gender,  entirely  difi’erent  from  Petros,  the  male  rock,  and  just 
so  far  opposite  to  it  as  masculine  is  to  feminine.  Any  name  prefixed  to  this 
rock,  could  not  be  the  name  of  a  male.  It  could  not  be  Simon  Rock,  nor 
James  Rock,  nor  John  Rock.  It  must  either  be  Mary  Rock,  or  Elizabeth 
Rock,  or,  if  you  please,  Joan  Rock.  The  Greek  language  could  admit  of  no 
prefixed  name  to  this  word,  unless  it  were  of  the  same  gender  with  itself, 
which  is  YtoreXy  feminine. 

Now,  dear  Father  Hughes,  we  pray  you  to  observe  that  when  the  “God- 
man”  addresses  Peter  in  the  above  passage,  he  uses  the  masculine  word  Pe- 
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tros,  the  very  word  which  denotes  a  male  rock;  but  when  speaking  of  the 
rock  upon  which  he  would  build  his  church,  he  uses  the  feminine  word  Petra, 
female  rock. 

With  all  deference,  Rev.  Father,  this  proves  to  our  minds,  that  the  rock 
upon  which  the  “  God-man”  designed  to  build  his  church,  was  a  different 
rock  from  Peter,  his  name  denoting  a  gentleman,  this  a  lady.  O  that  we  had 
no  minds  of  our  own !  for  when  we  exercise  them  here,  they  prove  to  us  that 
Peter  was  no  female,  and  yet  mother  church  fulminates  eternal  damnation 
against  our  souls,  if  we  doubt  that  he  was  the  first  pope,  “Lord  God  of  the 
World.” 

But  further.  It  is  evident  to  our  minds,  that  the  “God-man”  was  drawing 
a  distinct  between  the  two  rocks  here  used;  for  he  places  the  pronoun 

this,  before  the  rock  upon  which  he  was  to  build  his  church,  to  show  that  he 
put  more  stress  upon  it  than  upon  Peter.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said,  “I  indeed 
say  that  thou  art  Petros,  but  it  is  upon  this  Petra  that  I  will  build  my  church.” 
And,  indeed,  this  is  what  he  did  in  reality  say,  for  the  pronoun  this,  in  the 
original  is  also  feminine.  The  Greek  words  this  rock  are  Tautse  Petra, 
which  you  know  are  both  purely  feminine.  It  is,  therefore,  clear  to  us,  that 
in  this  passage  there  is  a  distinct  contrast  drawn  between  Petros,  Peter;  and 
Tautae  Petra,  this  female  rock.  “I  indeed  say  unto  thee,  that  thou  art  Pe- 
tros,  rock  of  the  male  gender;  but  upon  Tautse  Petra,  this  rock  of  Xho  female 
gender,  I  will  build  my  church.” 

Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  this.  And  now,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  John,  we 
begin  to  fear  that  the  successors  in  the  popedom  have  all  been  of  the  wrong 
gender.  There  is  a  fearful  mistake  somewhere,  and  we  are  anxious  to  know 
whether  or  not  it  could  be  rectified.  W ould  it  not  be  better  to  say,  that  the 
Holy  Virgin,  instead  of  Peter,  was  the  first  pope?  for  her  name  prefixed  to 
this  Petra  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  passage;  and  it  would  be  more  con¬ 
sistent  to  build  the  church  upon  one  who  loved  the  Master  so  tenderly  through¬ 
out,  being  “last  at  the  cross,  and  first  at  the  grave,”  than  upon  Peter,  who 
denied  him  with  oaths  and  curses,  and  horrible  blasphemy.  And  you  know 
that  she  would  have  one  proper  successor  at  any  rate.  We  mean  Pope  Joan, 
and  it  is  time  that  we  had  more  such.  Then  “Our  Lady”  would  be  both 
“Mother  of  God,”  and  his  vicegerent  on  earth  besides.  O  admirable!  admi¬ 
rable  !  “Our  Lady”  would  be  the  first  pope,  and  instead  of  Pius  IX.,  we 
would  now  have  some  chaste  nun  to  be  the  Lord  of  the  World. — N.  T.  Obs. 
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WALDENSES  OF  PIEDMONT. 

ROMISH  INTOLERANCE. 

We  lately  announced  that  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Italy,  abandoning  their  old 
habit  of  persecution,  had  allowed  to  the  Waldenses  of  Piedmont  the  free  exercise  of 
their  worship.  We  had  the  gratification  to  state  that  four  bishops  had  signed  peti¬ 
tions  asking  for  the  establishment  of  religious  liberty.  But  the  reality  has  not  an¬ 
swered  our  expectations,  and  we  gave  the  Romish  church  more  credit  for  liberality  than 
it  deserved.  , 

“From  authentic  information,  we  are  authorized  to  say,  that  the  late  laws  have  af¬ 
forded  hardly  any  relief  from  the  oppression  under  which  the  protestants  of  Piedmont 
have  so  l<ing  groaned.  They  can  now,  it  is  true,  establish  their  residence  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom;  but  they  cannot  celebrate  their  worship.  It  is  plain  that  a  religious 
man  will  forego  the  temporal  advantages  of  a  new  home,  if  he  is  not  allowed  to  wor¬ 
ship  God  according  to  his  conscience.  In  the  very  territory  of  the  valleys,  the  Wal¬ 
denses  are  not  allowed  to  build  churches  nor  to  settle  pastors  where  they  judge 
necessary.  They  must  first  ask  leave  of  Roman  Catholic  magistrates  who  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  clergy.  And  so,  though  the  Waldenses  form  in  this  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  a  large  majority  of  the  population,  they  are  yet  placed  in  fact  under  the  control 
of  the  established  church  I  The  press  has  been  declared  free,  (for  there  are  always 


